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Art. I.—ZHistoire du Réegne de Henri IV. par M. A. Poirson. 3 vols. 
8vo. Paris: Louis Colas et Cie, 1856. 


F this work we shall have very little to say excepting 

that it is by far the most elaborate existing account 
of an important period, and throws considerable light upon 
the measures by which Henry IV. and his ministers 
restored the French monarchy after the convulsions of the 
religious wars. The author is more at home in details 
than in matters of greater moment ; and the tendency both 
of his studies and of his opinions is such as enables him to 
represent his hero in the most favourable manner and to 
ignore or palliate his greatest faults. He professes himself 
a Gallican of the school of Bossuet; but his Gallicanism in 
reality more nearly resembles that of the school of Richer 
or Dupin, and is marked by a contemptuous dislike of the 
authority of the Holy See. No principles could be more 
convenient to a writer who is determined, according to 
the traditional practice of biographers, to be the panegyrist 
of Henry, and none more utterly preclude a just apprecia- 
tion of some of the principal features of his reign and 
character. Another serious deficiency is the little use 
M. Poirson has made of any but exclusively French 
sources of information. He has therefore, with all his 
industry, done little to explain the position of France 
towards other powers, and the part which Henry took in the 
great questions which agitated Europe in his time. We 
propose to examine one or two questions in which he has 
failed to connect the general policy of Henry with his 
attitude towards the religious movement. | 
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The policy which was introduced by Henry [V. and which 
so materially contributed to the greatness of his house, was 
a natural consequence of the circumstances under which he 
obtained his crown. He owed it neither to the arms of 
the Huguenots nor to the consent of the Catholics, but to 
the influence of a third party which represented, more 
accurately than either, the national temper and the future 
policy of France. The Catholic League, led by the 
princes of the house of Guise, refused to acknowledge a 
protestant king, and succeeded in excluding him until he 
undertook to be instructed in the Catholic doctrines. Yet 
the Leaguers were but a part, and latterly a small part 
of the Catholics of France. The medizeval theory of 
public law which they revived and so resolutely maintained, 
had been everywhere conspicuously defeated during the 
preceding age. It was opposed to the tendency of the 
times and was particularly distasteful to a nation whose 
brilliant fortunes have seldom been purchased by preferring 
duty to interest, or right to expediency. At the same 
time the aid which the league received from Spain alarmed 
the patriotism of many Catholics, whilst the revolutionary 
fanaticism of some of its leaders excited the legitimate 
disgust of many more. From about the time of the death 
of Henry III. a third party stands forth, as distinct from 
the League in its politics, as from the Huguenots in reli- 
gion, which, deriving its strength from the increasing 
exhaustion of the country, and from the declining ardour 
of the contest, gradually prevailed over the enemies of 
Henry. These were the Politiques who did so much to 
introduce into political affairs that disregard for religious 
considerations with which all Europe became afterwards 
familiar. Various shades of opinion and various motives of 
interest combined to form this party, but they were united 
in the common tendency to strengthen to the utmost the 
royal authority and to support the claim of the king of 
Navarre. It included the greater portion of the magistracy, 
bred in the spirit of the Roman law, and generally hostile 
to all the remnants of feudal independence. It was still 
more efficiently supported by the clergy. A majority of 
the bishops had never joined the League, ‘The spirit of 
Gallicanism was roused by the reaction against it to seek its 
natural protector in an absolute sovereign, and the alliance 
inauspiciously commenced between the house of Bourbon 
and the church of France, which so greatly promoted the 
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transitory splendour and the ruin of both. Finally the 
party of the Politiques was embraced by all who were 
devoid of the enthusiasm of the conflict, and who desired, 
at all hazards, to bring it to an end. ‘This party were 
naturally driven to join the Huguenots, until their common 
object was attained by the victory of Henry. After his 
death, considerations of political interest similar to those 
which had led to their separation from the League, led to 
a still more determined hostility against their Protestant 


allies. 

Had Henry become a Catholic earlier than he did he 
would have lost all the political advantages of the step. 
His conversion took place at a time when it had become 
obvious that he could not otherwise be king of France, 
but when his enemies had sufficiently experienced the 
difficulty of opposing him. He knew the danger of doing it 
prematurely, though he knew that it could not ultimately 
be avoided, ‘‘ No cannon,” he said with his usual levity, 
“* would make a breach in the walls of Paris but the canon 
of the Mass.”’ If he had joined the Catholics before he had 
made himself formidable to them, he would have gained 
nothing. He would have become completely dependent on 
them ; he would have irrecoverably forfeited his credit with 
the Protestants, and the civil war would have continued 
as before. As it was, he was able to preserve to the end 
the fidelity, if not the confidence, of both parties, and to 
prevent their antagonism from injuring the state. He did 
not owe so much to either as to be dependent on one alone ; 
but he made the power and the interests both of Catholics 
and Protestants subservient to his own, and succeeded so 
well in conciliating both that his enemies could enlist no 
religious sympathies on either side against him. He was 
indeed singularly qualified, both by his virtues and his 
defects, to maintain the equivocal and difficult position 
from which he derived his extraordinary influence. He 
recovered in great measure the ground that he had lost 
with the Protestants by his conversion. ‘They soon per- 
ceived that the change of his religion was but a superficial 
change, and that he had not given up his early attachments. 
After the Edict of Nantes had been granted they began 
anew to entertain hopes which Henry did not live to dissi- 
pate, and which occupy a place so prominent in the history 
of his latter years. Nor did the same observation which 
reconciled the Protestants produce a corresponding aliena« 
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tion of the Catholics. The levity of the king in all reli- 
gious matters, his scandalous life, and the notorious 
temporal advantages which accompanied his conversion, 
seem to have excited no permanent mistrust. The ablest 
of the Leaguers sat with Sully at his council board. ‘The 
Pope accepted his mediation in the dispute with Venice. 
The greatest divine and the greatest saint of the age 
recommended him, by the influence of their example, to the 


confidence of the Catholic world. Cardinal Duperron was 
his intimate adviser, and his most efficient advocate with 


the court of Rome; while St. Francis of Sales, whom 
Henry knew and revered, repeatedly expressed the 


—e admiration for him, and bitterly lamented his 
death. * 

Time has torn down the veil which, in his own day, con- 
cealed the real character of this famous prince. We who 
are able to judge how completely both Catholics and 
Protestants were deceived in him, can appreciate the 
marvellous skill with which he blinded all his contempora- 
ries ; and our notion of his ability rises as the idea of his 
virtues fades away. But for his sudden death it is probable 
that his next proceedings would have disclosed more of the 


truth to the world. WI: 

_ The recognition of Henry as king of France, immediately 
followed by his conversion, could be claimed as a victory 
neither by the Protestants nor the Catholics, and the 
interests of neither religion exclusively determined the 
policy of the new reign. The great controversy of the 
sixteenth century raised those states which were the most 
decided and vigorous partizans of the contending principles 

; . : 
to an unexampled height of power. The same dispute 
which ruined Germany by dividing it, made Spain and 
England, the champions of the old and of the new religion, 
the foremost powers in Europe. What Spain and England 
gained by adopting religion as a motive of policy, was 
obtained by France by the exclusion of religion from poli- 
tics. Whilst others were making sacrifices for a spiritual 
cause, Henry gained great political advantages by neglect- 





* (Hamon) Vie de St. Francois de Sales, 1854. i. p. 636. 
Nothing in this interesting book is more interesting than the 
account of the saint's visit to Paris in 1602, and of his intercourse 
with the king and his court, Livre 3. chap. 4. : 
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ing spiritual for temporal objects, and thus anticipating 
the other powers in a policy which was afterwards pursued 
by all. As king of a Catholic country, he could not con- 
test the championship of the Reformation with Elizabeth ; 
and by adopting as his own the cause of the Church, he 
would have placed himself under the undisputed hegemony 
of Spain. In seeking his own advantage, regardless of 
the consequences to the interests of the Church, Henry 


sought and enjoyed the friendship of Catholic as well as 
Protestant states. He launched his country in a course 


in which principle was subordinate to expediency, but 
which was eminently congenial to the national character 
and conducive to the national greatness. So well did it 
suit the interests of France that it continued to be even 
more energetically pursued when bishops and cardinals 
were at the head of affairs, and when the Church of 
France, by the piety and learning of her clergy, was the 
first in the world. But from that day forward France 
has been an uncertain friend and a frequent enemy of 
the Church, and has borne by courtesy only the name of 
a Catholic power. 

There is one point in particular where the consequences 
of this.system are still felt by the whole of Christendom. 

The Turks had made good their footing in Europe in 
consequence of the schism between the Greek and Latin 
churches; and it was manifest that the security of their 
conquests, and the chance of extending them depended on 
the continuance of similar differences among the Christian 
states. ‘The Reformation provided this permanent source 
of division, and the revolt of so many countries from the 
Pope put an end to the terror with which the Turks had 
been accustomed to regard him as the great author of all 
the alliances against them. ‘They came therefore to 
consider the Protestants as their best friends, and the 
eagerness with which the Protestants sought their friend- 
ship amply justified the opinion. At the time when the 
fall of Rhodes seemed to deprive Christendom of its last 
bulwark, when the imminence of the danger inspired even 
the monks with warlike ardour, when the Franciscans 
offered to raise an army by sending a soldier from each of 
the forty thousand monasteries of their order, the Protes- 
tant clergy were denouncing the iniquity of the Turkish 
war. . Luther had declared that to fight with the Turks 
was to fight against God, and his saying was frequently 
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used on the Turkish fr ontier, to the great detriment of the 
christian cause. He found it necessary to justify himself, 
and wrote a book in which, with characteristic audacity, 
he attributed the reverses of the Christian arms to the 
part which the clergy had taken in the war. “So long,” 
he said, ‘‘as a cross or a crucifix should appear on the 
Christian standard, it was no more to be followed than the 
devil.””** Ata time when the Church was the only pro- 
moter of a war, which most of the states looked upon 
with dread, the practical effect of such doctrines could not 
be doubtful. The French Protestants appear to have 
regarded the Turks with equal favour. Brantomef relates 
that during the civil wars Coligny sent several gentlemen 
of his par ty to Constantinople, “‘ pour faire quelque haute 
entreprise” with Soliman, but the death of the Sultan 
crossed their plans. Similar opinions prevailed in England, 
for we find Sir Henry Wotton preferring the Turks to the 
Catholics: “‘ But to return to the Spanish league with the 
peers of France, I think no good christian can ‘think better 
of them than of a Turk; and I am of opinion that the 
league and amity of Turkish Infidels is more to be 
esteemed than the friendship of these Leaguers.’’t ' 
In consequence of this good understanding Protestants 
were received with favour in Turkey. It was usual to ask 
the prisoners taken on the Danube and the Drave whether 
they were Lutherans or Papists, and their treatment 
differed according to the answer they gave. Nor did this 
preference arise from political causes alone. Paleologus 
relates an interview with the Cadi of Chios who asked him 
if he was not a Lutheran, because ‘‘ Nos Lutheranos defen- 
dere solemus, quoniam melius de Deo sentire videntur et 
ptienn), parum dissentiunt; multum autem dissentiunt 
apiste.’’§ In Hungary Protestantism kept pace with 


the progress of the Turkish arms, and flourished under 
their protection. The Protestant preachers declared 
publicly that the victories of the ‘lurks were permitted in 
order to assist the growth of the Gospel. Turkish officers 





* Vom Krieg wider den Tiirken, p. 21. 
+ Mémoires, IX. p. 218. 
t Tho State of Christendom, 1657, p. 140. 
§ Reussner Epist. Ture, IIL p. 143. 
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sometimes attended at their sermons, and always decided 
in their favour when disputations with the Catholics were 
held before them.* 

France was, of all the great powers, the least dangerous 
to the Turks and the least exposed to their hostility. It was 
natural, therefore, for Francis I. to unite with Soliman in 
his war against their common enemy Charles V. The 
progress of Protestantism in France strengthened these 
friendly dispositions. Selim congratulated Charles IX. 
on the marriage of his sister with the king of Navarre, 
‘fas he was a Huguenot anda great enemy of the Pope 
and of the king of Spain.’’ He was greatly disconcerted 
at the news of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, in which 
his best allies seemed to have been exterminated. But 
when there was a prospect that a Calvinist might become 
king of France, the ‘Turks began to expect great things 
from his friendship, and in 1577 Sultan Murad offered to 
send 200 galleys to his aid. When Henry ascended the 
throne of France he resolved to turn this friendship to 
account. His own maritime weakness rendered the 
alliance of a great naval power highly desirable. ‘‘I will 
not,’ he wrote to his ambassador, “‘ be reproached and 
envied for this alliance as my predecessors were, without 
deriving any advantage from it.’’>+ He was as willing as 
the Protestants had been to invoke Turkish help against 
the Christian powers, and it is as much to the absence of 
religious sentiments from his policy as to the Reformation 
itself that the Turks owe their permanent establishment 
in Europe. This contempt of the principles which all 
Christian nations obeyed prevailed in France long 
before the visible decline of the Ottoman Empire under 
Murad III. and Mahomet III. had dissipated the univer- 
sal terror which it had so long inspired; and it was still 
displayed in the ignominious conduct of Lewis XIV. 
when the old alarm was revived by the last aggressive 
effort of the Turks, and even Protestant princes followed 
Sobieski to the relief of Vienna. It was never more 
strikingly displayed than by Henry IV. In 1593 he wrote 
as follows to his ambassador at Constantinople: 





* Fessler Geschichte der Ungern VII. p. 517. Fessler was an 


apostate Capuchin. ; 
+ Lettres missives de Henri lV. iv. p. 497. 
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“A esté bien 4 propos que vous syés cogneu ses intentions, (he 
is speaking of the English envoy,) affin de vous tenir doresna- 
vant plus serré avec luy, en ce que vous aurés a traicter, sans luy 
dire chose qu’il puisse interpreter ny divulguer 4 mon desadvantage, 
pour faire tomber le blasme sur moy, du mal que la chrestienté 
peut recevoir par les armées et forces du dict Grand Seigneur...... 
et aux offices que vous ferez envers eulx, qui doibvent priucipale- 
ment tendre a faire tourner ses forces contre celuy qui me travaille 
injustement, comportez-vous aussi de fascon et avec une telle 
discretion qu'il ne paroisse rien 4 la veue et aux yeux des autres 
princes chrestiens, qui leur puisse donner occasion de m’estimer 
instigateur ny cause de faire entrer en la chrestienté un si grand 
de mesme au dommage de ceux desquels j’en ai —— aulcuns 
offices. 


' This referred to his endeavours to obtain the assistance 
of a Turkish fleet against Spain. His ambassador was 
told to remind the Sultan that if the Spaniards succeeded 
in depriving him of the crown of France there would be 
nothing to prevent them from turning their arms against 
Turkey. France, he says truly enough, was ever the 
chief obstacle to the designs of Spain against the Turkish 
empire.t He perceived nothing ins this admission to be 
ashamed of; but he got little from the Turks except their 
good opinion. He and the Great Mogul were the only 
princes whom the Sultan honoured with the imperial title 
of Padishah. The feebleness and inaetion of Sultan 
Mahomet caused him great concern. He urges his 
Ambassador to make every effort “‘affin de l’eschauffer 
et persuader de mettre la main & la besogne.”’{ The 
result of these efforts was the victorious “campaign of 
Mahomet in Hungary in 1596, when in the great battle 
before the walls of Erlau fifty thousand Christians fell. 
Henry rejoiced at his success and was inconsolable at his 
reverses. In order to understand the moral worth of these 
sentiments of the most Christian king, we must remember 
the barbarity with which the war on the Danube was 
carried on, that capitulations were not observed, that large 
garrisons were massacred, that the Hungarian women 
filled the harems of Turkey, and that the nobles carried 





* Ibid. p. 34-35. ft Ibid. p. 89. 
} Ibid. p. 452. 
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oison about them to escape the mutilation and the hope- 
ess slavery which were the lot of the christian captive.* 
When at length all hopes of effectual assistance from 
the Turks was dispelled by the decline of their power; and 
the odium of their alliance was no longer outweighed by 
the profits derived from it, Henry’s fr ‘jendship was con- 
verted into enmity, and he conceived the design, which he 
did not live to attempt, of their expulsion from Enrope. 
He himself had made it impossible by making Turkey 
through his alliance a necessary member in the European 
system, and by diminishing the authority of religion over 
the policy of public men. 
This indifference to religion as a determining cause of 
political conduct had indeed been already shown by the 
predecessors of Henry. The advantages which the division 
of Europe by the Reformation offered to a state, which, 
taking part against neither side should use each in turn 
against the other, were soon understood and accepted in 
France. It was a line of conduct which the circumstances 
of the time suggested, but it found a peculiarly fit and 
competent instrument in the person of the king. He was 
made to be the organ of a system in which religion had no 
place rather than to be a leader in a religious war. The 
great passions of the time did not touch him, He had 
none of the uncompromising, devoted zeal of the Guises 
and the Chatillons. He wasa man of few prejudices and of 
fewer principles, and his passions were subject to his inter- 
ests. But as the line of policy which he followed was made 
possible and attractive to him by that position of affairs 
which Protestantism had produced, Protestantism had 
some influence at first in directing it. The Protestant 
cause coincided for a time with the interests of France. 
Henry had little capacity for religion. Though not a 
sceptic, and in his own opinion, at least during the last ten 
years of his life,f a Catholic, his superficial aud epicurean 





* This is the origin of the little flask suspended at the shoulder 
which is still a part of the costume of the Hungarian nobility. 


{ Richelieu says in his Mémoires I. p. 10 ed. Michaud: “Il 
confessa 4 la Reine qu'au commencement qu’il fit profession d’etre 
catholique, il n’embrassa qu’en apparence la vérité de la religion 
pour s’assurer en effet sa couroune; mais que, depuis la conférence 
qweut a Fontainebleau le cardinal Duperron avec Duplessis- 
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nature had none of the cravings which religion alone can 
satisfy. He had no sympathy for ‘the enthusiasm of the times, 
and as he did not share it he was able to employ it for his 
own advantage. It isimpossible to prove, what many have 
tried to prove, that he was really a Catholic or really a 
Protestant, for it is impossible to prove that he was really 
susceptible of religious conviction. His real sentiments 
were of a kind that might be interpreted either way. So 
far as he was open to religious belief he was a Catholic, 
but where he was actuated in his public conduct by 
notions derived from religion, he was a Calvinist. It was 
productive of serious consequences that his early impres- 
sions had been received under the influence of Calvinism, 
and that most of his private friends were Calvinists. It 
made it natural that he should depend chiefly on Protes- 
tant states for support, which opened in some degree the 
way for their influence, and it enabled the Protestants to 
turn his religious indifference against the Church by con- 
cealing their own plans under the disguise of solicitude for 
his interests. 
The passions of nations and tlie interest of princes had 
caused the triumph of the Reformation_ throughout the 
North of Europe. It had prevailed in Sweden over the 
resistance of the people, and in Scotland over the power of 
the throne. In England its success was bound up with the 
rights of an able and popular Sovereign, in Denmark with 
the influence of a powerful aristocracy, in Holland with 
the cause of Independence.. Nearly all the states of 
Germany had adopted it at the price even of personal 
liberty. It confined the power and menaced the existence 
of the few Catholic princes that remained. It was rapidly 
gaining ground in the hereditary dominions of the house 
of Austria, it had penetrated the Slavonic states to the 
frontiers of Muscovy, and seemed about to prevail in 
Poland. It had been adopted by all who sought an 
instrument for the subversion either of liberty or authority, 
and its adherents were still increasing in numbers, and 
were seldom deficient in zeal. 
Catholicism, on the other hand was upheld by no great 





Mornay, il détestoit autant par raison de conscience la créance des 
Huguenots, comme leur parti par raison d’etat.’’ The conference 
in question was held in 1600. 
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power excepting Spain, and Spain was fast sinking in the 
unequal contest with hostile nations and revolted provinces, 
with the innumerable enemies that for temporal or reli- 
gious causes were united against her. The leaders of the 
great Catholic Reformation, Paul 1V. and Pius V., St. 
Ignatius and St. Charles, were dead. Their efforts and 
their example joined to the renewed activity of the reli- 
gious orders could scarcely protect Italy from the new 
doctrines. There was not a single country beyond the 
Alps, even among those which had not renounced their 
allegiance, where Protestantism was not making progress. 
And this was the time when the Turkish frontier was in 
sight of Vienna, and when Turkish fleets ravaged the 
coasts of Italy. The Church and the whole civilisation of 
the world had not seen such peril when Attila was in 
Lombardy, or Abderrahman on the Loire. 

All felt the importance of the contest which raged 
in France, It seemed that the victory of the Protes- 
tants there must be followed by their victory in all those 
states where they had gained a footing; whilst, if the 
Catholics prevailed they would be able to prolong the 
great struggle on, more equal terms. Even the fierce 
strife in the Low Countries stood still for a time while 
Philip withdrew his armies to a more decisive battle field. 
Even the parsimonious Elizabeth lavished treasure in 
order that a Huguenot might be her Brother of France. 
Adventurers thronged from Germany, from Switzerland, 
and the Netherlands, some for pay and some for con- 
science-sake, to lend their swords to the princes who were 
contending for the splendid prize. 

It appears to us that the great change which just then 
followed in the fortunes of Protestantism cannot be 
attributed entirely to the vigour of the Catholic reaction. 
The Protestants lost the day but the Catholics did not in 
reality win it. Their weakness was but a secondary 
cause of the success of the Reformation, and their strength 
was not the chief canse of its defeat. The secret of its 
rapid growth and of its sudden check lies in the principles 
themselves. It is to be sought even more in the nature of 
the doctrines, than in the circumstances of the time. 

Every great heresy has power to attract men for a time, 
and the attraction of Protestantism was more intense and 
more general than any other because its chief doctrine 
seemed practically to permit the gratification of the 
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passions. But, like every heresy, the sources from which 
it drew its vitality acted but for a time, and its attractive- 
ness declined when its benefits had been once enjoyed, 
and when its consequences were fully understood. The 
principle of separation and insubordination from which 
it started became a principle of dissolution and anarchy. 
Some of its promises were found to be delusive, others 
could produce no permanent effect and could be fulfilled 
but once for all. Those causes precisely by which the 
extreme rapidity of its early progress can be explained 
could excite no lasting enthusaism, and attracted only. by 
their novelty. ‘The errors of the Protestant doctrines 
began soon to develop their consequences. Calvinism 
not only robbed Lutheranism of all its conquests except- 
ing Germany and Scandinavia, but stopped its progress in 
Germany itself, and penetrated into its stronghold, the 
court of Saxony. ‘The dissensions among the Lutherans 
themselves, which had begun before the death of Luther, 
afterwards greatly increased. They were pacified at 
length by the adoption of the Formula Concordie, a 
confession so carefully drawn up that all could subscribe 
it who professed to be followers of Luther. But this 
artificial concord, whilst it put an end to the scandal of 
dissension, arrested at the same time completely both the 
development and propagation of the doctrines. Calvinism 
everywhere engaged in conflict with the Catholics, and 
possessing in its synods some kind of organized authority, 
remained longer in a united and rampant state. But soon 
after the period of which we speak occurred the great 
Arminian separation, in consequence of which Calvinism 
divided against itself, and checked in its growth as it had 
checked the growth of Lutheranism, ceased to be an 
aggressive power. From that time the swords of the 
Protestants were turned against each other. The war of 
Religion had become a war of sects. The executions of 
Crell, of Barneveld, of Laud, were a pledge that the fierce- 
ness of the great revolution had subsided, and that the 
spirit of division was beginning to produce its natural 
fruit. Where the Reformation had been a popular move- 
ment, it was rendered impotent by internal differences. 
Where it was the work of the princes, it had, sooner or 
later, the people against it. Men began to waver in their 
attachment toa system which introduced a tyranny far 
more oppressive than the discipline which had been cast 
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off with the authority of the Church. The dissolution 
began at the heart. Where Lutheranism had taken its 
rise it began first to decline. ‘There is no doubt that ata 
very early period a great part of the German Lutherans 
longed to return to the old religion. 

Amongst the causes which made the end of the sixteenth 
century the turning-point in the history of Protestantism 
we must reckon the circumstance that it was only then 
that the doctrinal controversy was virtually decided. The 
new doctrines required time to display their real character 
and consequences. It was not until they had been fully 
developed by controversy that they could be completely 
understood and successfully refuted by the Catholic 
divines. During the first period of the Reformation no 
great dogmatical works appeared. Luther himself put 
forth no regular system, and he greatly modified his 
teaching, for the purpose of reconciling, not the Catholics 
but the Zwinglians. Most of his doctrines were subordi- 
nate to the great central dogma of Justification. He carried 
on the movement chiefly by means of tracts, pamphlets, and 
commentaries. His followers readily shifted their ground, 
their works were rather aggressive than constructive, and 
they confined themselves generally to the discussion of a 
few distinct points. Their adversaries were obliged to 
follow their example in order to combat them on their 
own ground. It was long after the death of the founders 
of Protestantism, when the doctrines of the Church had 
been defined by the Council of Trent, that the great 
Catholic writers, Bellarmin, Stapleton, Duperron, pro- 
duced those great theological works by which the intellec- 
tual discomfiture of Protestantism was accomplished, 
and its decline greatly accelerated. 

All these circumstances are anterior to the great 
Catholic revival, and opened the way for its action. Cer- 
tain it is that the marvellous attraction which the 
Protestant doctrines of Justification and Predestination 
had exercised during a great part of the sixteenth century 
suddenly ceased. Whilst it lasted Protestantism con- 
quered the greatest obstacles. Neither defeat nor persecu- 
tion could arrest its victorious career. Henceforth no 
victory could help it on. The vigour of the movement 
was exhausted, and neither great promises and great 
hopes, nor the severity of a vindictive persecution, have 
ever brought about a considerable apostasy, or prevented 
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the gradual recovery by the Church, of much that she 
had lost. 

When the Protestants seemed on the point of becoming 
supreme in France, the spell by which their success had 
been obtained was already broken. But their hopes were 
too sanguine and too much justified by the external aspect 
of things, to be at once abandoned upon the abjuration of 
their chief. That event however, joined to the evident 
decrease in the vitality of the movement and the diminished 
ardour of its converts, naturally led to a larger introduction 
of political elements in order to assist and to disguise their 
designs. When wholesale secessions to the Reformed 
Faith by force from above or by tumult from below were 
no longer heard of, it was natural to seek other means of 
extending it. Political combinations made up for the 
declining efficacy of religious zeal in carrying on the work. 
The pulpit had done its part, and the turn of the sword 
had come; the statesman had taken the place of the 
preacher. ‘This was the general character of the period 
from 1598 to 1648, from the peace of Vervins and the 
edict of Nantes to the peace of Westphalia. The contest 
which was waged during the greater part of those fifty years 
for the political predominance of Protestantism in Europe, 
was not less fierce than that by which its doctrines had 
éstablished themselves in particular countries. The tem- 
poral interests which were mingled more largely with the 
zeal for the dogma did not damp the ardour of their 
defenders, but the period had gone by when Protest- 
antism throve in spite of oppression, and its victories in 
the field were compensated by losses of another descrip- 
tion. 

The leaders of the Protestant movement during this 
period were the Calvinists. The followers of Luther never 
succeeded in forming a fixed and definite dogmatic system 
of their own. They were scarcely reconciled to the idea 
of a complete and final separation from the Church. 
They clung to the hope that the Catholics would accept 
the Confession of Ausburg, and in that hope Melanchthon, 
the author of the Confession, advised his mother not to 
change her religion. Fora long time attempts to accommo- 
date the Protestant to the Catholic system form the only 
intellectual activity in the stagnant existence of German 
Lutheranism. Calvinism on the other hand, from the 
comparative completeness and consistency of the system, 
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and from the circumstances under which it forced its way 
in France where the Church was already so completely 
under the control of the state as to be no object of envy 
or cupidity, consciously aimed at the destruction of 
Catholicism. It connected itself with the memory of the 
medizval heresies and was assisted in its course by the 
remains of their revolutionary enmity to Church and state. 
It flourished chiefly in those parts where the execution of 
the Albigenses was not yet forgotten. From its first 
appearance in France it stood ina menacing and hostile 
attitude to the government; for the French kings were 
already absolute, and the authority which they possessed 
over the Church in their dominions removed one great 
temptation which led princes to join the new faith. 
This was the cause of the singular sincerity and fierceness 
of the French Calvinists, who had more martyrs and 
more assassins amdngst them than any other denomi- 
nation of Protestants. In France, in England, and in 
the Netherlands, where the Reformation had been first 
preached by Lutherans, the Calvinists prevailed over them, 
Lutheranism came to be looked upon as the national Teu- 
tonic form of Protestantism. In Hungary, the Germans 
were Lutherans, and the Magyars Calvinists. But even 
in Germany Lutheranism could not hold its ground. 
Melanchthon, with the whole body of the Humanists, 
seceded to the Swiss Reformation. In Saxony itself the 
growth of Calvinism was only stopped by the execution of 
the Calvinistic chancellor. Anhalt, Hesse, Brandenburg, 
exchanged the system of Luther for the system of Calvin. 
The Palatinate, after having changed its religion four 
times with the accession of each new Elector, remained 
Calvinist at last. The Lutherans, furious at the losses 
inflicted on them by their Protestant brethren, turned 
from the Catholic controversy to an enemy nearer home, 
and extended to the Calvinists all their hatred of the 
Church. There was a lull in the conflict between 
Catholics and Lutherans which made the counter Reform- 
ation possible in Germany. But the Calvinists were 
foremost wherever the contest with Catholic Europe was 
carried on. The greatest works which have been written 
against the Church were produced by them. Many of 
their greatest warriors wielded with equal energy the pen 
and the sword. 

The most conspicuous of these at the time of Henry IV. 
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was Duplessis-Mornay, who was called not unjustly the 
Pope of the Huguenots. He possessed in an equal degree 
the confidence of the Protestants and of the king. He 
had served under Henry during the war, and be continued 
to serve him still more effectually by his influence after the 

eace. He was the champion of Calvinism against 


uperron in the famous conference of Fontainebleau. 
In his polemical writings, the most celebrated of which is 
the Mysterium Iniquitatis, his hatred of the Church 
makes up for the deficiency of his learning. He was the 
chief of those who perseveringly endeavoured to carry the 
religious quarrel on to another ground. A statesman as well 
as a soldier and controversialist, he perceived before any of 
his party the advantage which they would derive from the 
position and character of Henry. With this view he was 
the principal author of the tranquillity of the Huguenots 
during his reign. At the same time Re spared no pains to 
dispose the king in favour of the policy which would suit 
their ends. For many years he devoted himself to the 
organization of a great final effort of the Protestants 
against the Church. To that end he developed an activity 
and vigilance which nothing could surpass. He _corres- 
ponded not only with the leaders of his party in France, 
but also with the king and his ministers, with the chief 
men among the Protestants in every country in Europe, 
with the ministers of foreign princes, and with several of 
the foreign princes themselves. Besides his correspond- 
ents he had agents and emissaries wherever he judged that 
anything of importance was to be done. He was consulted 
by many of the German princes and by the leaders of both 
parties in the Netherlands. The Protestant diplomatists 
in the .service of Henry received his instructions and 
reported to him as regularly as to the Government. His 
plans were pursued with an energy as comprehensive and 
as intense as those of the king. Their ends agreed, for 
each needed the support of the other against the great 
Catholic power. This knowledge gave him confidence. 
No occasion, he thought, could ever be more favourable to 
strike a great blow. The downfal of the Church seemed 
to him inevitable. ‘‘ Our forces,’’ he writes, “ will be suffi- 
cient to seek the pope in Rome.’’* Qn another occasion 





* Mémoires de Duplessis-Mornay, 1824. x. p. 321. 
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he says: ‘f You know the work at which I am labouring 
according to my poor ability. I have reports every day 
from its chief directors who are pushing it on, prudently 
and powerfully, according to the measure of their gifts 

I am making the same efforts in the Low Countries and 
everywhere else.”’* ‘‘f omit nothing in Germany, in 
England, in the Low Countries, through letters, through 
friends, opportune, importune, to the right and to the left. 
In divers places I am led to hope that God will co-operate, 
if He pleases.’’{ He repeatedly declares that the king 
might be depended upon for active assistance when the 
time came. His great hopes were founded upon the pro- 
jects which he knew that his friends were recommending 
to the king, and it is in this vast conspiracy, organised by 
the Huguenot leader, that the designs which Henry was 
preparing to execute at the close of his reign find their 
explanation. 

Henry began to entertain these designs as soon as peace 
was restored to France, and he never lost sight of them. 
The humiliation of Spain was their chief aim, for he was 
surrounded on all sides by the Spanish dominions and 

.T. hast , 
opposed by Spanish influence. He could form no plan for 
the aggrandisement of France of which Spain was not the 
object, ‘The inference to which these circumstances inevi- 
tably led was confirmed by his reseutment against the 
Power which had nearly deprived him of his throne, and 
by the natural antipathy of the founder of the new system 
of European politics against the representative of the old. 

yy ° ° D1 » 

The peace of Vervins was concluded by Philip LI. from 
exhaustion. His sincerity was secured by the absolute 
necessity of the measure. Under Philip ILI]. everything 
was done to conciliate France. Alliances were proposed 
against the Protestants, and against the Mahometans. 
A marriage was proposed between’ Henry’s daughter and 
an Infant of Spain, and they were to receive the crown of 
the Netherlands, provided Henry would aid in reducing 
them. But he had more to expect {from the help of the 
Protestants against the Spaniards than from that of the 
Spaniards against the Protestants, and he remembered 
that he had derived assistance from the Low Countries 
when Spain was exerting herself to keep him from the 





* Ibid. p. 342. + Ibid. p. 352. 
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throne. The embassy which proceeded to Paris for the 
purpose of negotiating the match was fruitless. But it 
appears from the memoirs of the time, that the dignity 
and the skill of the Spanish envoy made a great impression. 
Henry became irritated at last and swore that when once 
in the saddle he would breakfast at Milan, hear Mass in 
Rome, and dine at Naples. ‘* At that rate,’’ answered 
oe ‘your Majesty might arrive for Vespers in 
icily. 

In spite of all these pacific efforts of the Spaniards 
Henry pursued his plan of uniting in a great league all 
those powers whom religious, political, or commercial 
interests rendered jealous of either branch of the House of 
Habsburg. The proposal of this plan had been favourably 
received by Elizabeth and James, and it had been accepted 
by all the Protestant powers, by Sweden, Denmark, and 
the Netherlands. But the most important and active 
members of: the confederacy were the German Calvinists. 
Their connection with Henry began at the time of the 
religious wars, and arose from the military dependence of 
France upon the German soldiers during the period which 
beheld the passage from the feudal to the modern system 
of warfare. 

From a very early period, when Germany ceased to 
exert over her neighbours the authority which the popu- 
lousness and the valour of the nation would have justified, 
the German soldiers who could find no employment at 
home flocked to the service of richer and less warlike 
states. During the latter period of the middle ages there 
was scarcely a war in Europe where the German 
mercenaries were not conspicuous. They fought at 
Poitiers for the king of France, and at Stoke for the 
house of York. Their reputation did not decline with the 
decline of the Empire. When the Emperors no longer 
led their armies into Italy, the German warriors continued 
to seek employment in the petty wars of the Italian 
Republics. Werner of Urslingen, Captain of the Great 
Company, who bore on his breastplate the honest and 
significant device, ‘‘ Nemico di Dio, di pieta e di miseri- 
cordia,”’ was the first of a long line of German condottieri 
famous for their barbarity, but known, as Boccaccio* 





.* Decamerone Giornata viii. Novella 1. 
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admits them to have been, for their fidelity to their 
engagements, The revolution in the art of war, which 
was marked by the introduction of artillery and of infantry, 
was first carried into effect in Germany, and the Germans 
were thenceforward considered the most formidable ene- 
mies and the most valuable allies. At Pavia their pike- 
men destroyed for ever the reputation of the Swiss. A 
necessary change soon followed in the cavalry. Light 
horsemen, armed with heavy pistols first appear in the 
wars of the Reformation in Germany. ‘They were mostly 
Protestants from Pomerania and Franconia, and the sim- 
plicity of their equipment enabled great numbers to join 
them who were too poor to purchase defensive armour. 
These were the Reistres who played so great a part in the 
wars of Religion in France. 

The French nobility were longer in adapting themselves 
to a mode of warfare which supplanted that by which they 
had maintained their power and their renown. ‘Their old 
supremacy was lost in the encounter with the English 
bowmen at Créci, and with the Flemish clubmen at 
Courtrai.* It was long before a national infantry arose in 
France. An attempt of Charles VII. in 1448, and 
another of Francis I. in 1534 to raise regular foot soldiers 
in the country, signally failed. The pikemen of Picardy 
and Gascony were alone found to be available. Francis 
acknowledged in 1536, that either by design or neglect his 
predecessors had allowed the military spirit of the nation 
to degenerate to such a degree, that he was unable to 





* The battle of Créci was won by the English foot. There were 
no horse on the English side. Froissart (part i. cap. 130) says it 
was the first battle of the kind. The English were victorious so 
long as their tactics had the advantage of novelty. From the want 
of cavalry all their battles at that time are defensive. Villani 
(Cronica 1845 ii. p. 68) says of the battle of Courtrai (1302) ; 
“Di questa sconfitta abbasso molto l’onore, e lo stato, e fama dell’ 
antica nobilta e prodezza de’ Franceschi, essendo il fiore della 
cavalleria del mondo isconfitta e abbassata da’ loro fedeli, e dalla 
pid vile gente che fosse al mondo, tesserandi, e folloni, ed altre vili 
artie mestieri, e non mai usi di guerra, che per dispetto e loro 
viltade, da tutte le nazioni del mondo i Fiamminghi erano chiamati 
conigli pieni di burro; e per queste vittorie Salirono in tanta fama 
e ardire, che uno Fiammingo a pié con uno godendac in mano, 
avrebbe atteso die cavalieri franceschi, 
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carry on war without the aid of foreign troops. ‘“‘ We are 
strong,’ he says, *‘ in cavalry, but not in infantry; for it 
has been considered wiser to Jeave the people to the pursuit 
of agriculture and the arts of peace.”’* His general 
Tavannes,} declares that the French kings thought it 
dangerous to put weapons in the hands of the people, and 
preferred to give money to foreigners than arms to their 
subjects. In the same age, another French general, 
Montluc,{ stimulated the courage of his soldiers before a 
battle by reminding them that if they won the day they 
would be the first Frenchmen who had ever fought 
with the Germans and were not defeated. The kings of 
France, in their progress towards absolute power, encoun- 
tered the greatest obstacle in the feudal nobility. This 
obstacle could not be vanquished by a feudal army, and 
they were therefore driven to raise troops in the neigh- 
bouring states, where a great force of infantry already 
subsisted. ‘The importance of these mercenaries was so 
great that Francis was accustomed to relax his severity 
towards the disciples of the Reformation whenever a new 
war obliged him to have recourse to his Protestant allies. 
It was in this manner that Henry IV. had become con- 
nected with the princes of Anhalt and of the Palatinate, 
who encouraged him in his plans against Spain and 
invoked his aid in an enterprise against the Empire. The 
common pretext of these designs was still the exorbitant 
power of the House of Austria, which, it was pretended, 
menaced the independence of Europe. It was generally 
supposed that the union in the same family of the Spanish 
and Imperial crowns rendered it formidable to the other 
states. But in reality the Emperor was the most feeble 
sovereign in Europe, and a great source of weakness to his 
Spanish relative. Whilst in France and Spain and Eng- 
land absolute monarchy was rising on the ruins of feudal- 
ism, in Germany the contrary process took place, and the 
supreme authority gradually declined. In the contest 
between the emperors and the popes the cause of the 
church had been upheld in Germany by the great feudal 





* Barthold, Deutschland und die Hugonotten i, p. 18. Carew 
Relation of the state of France, in Birch, Negotiations p. 427. 


t Mémoires de Tavannes ed. Michaud. p. 64. 83. 
{ Commentaires de Montluc ed. Michaud. p. 67. 
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aristocracy. When the papacy prevailed over the House 
of Hohenstaufen the nobles shared the victory. For 
several years they remained without an Emperor, and 
the power which they at last committed to Rudolph 
of Habsburgh was but the shadow of what had been. 
Maximilian I. was so poor that the administration of 
justice was suspended for want of funds, and on one occa- 
sion certain state papers could not be removed because 
there was not. money enough in the imperial treasury to 
hire a cart. He described in a pointed saying the charac- 
ter of the four great monarchs: ‘* The king of Irance is a 
king of asses, for they bear whatever he imposes on them; 
the king of Spain is a king of men, for they obey him only 
in what is just; the king of England is a king of angels, 
for he governs justly and they obey willingly ; but we are 
a king of kings, for they obey us only when they please.” 
He said before his accession that he would not be a king 
of money but aking of the people, but in the peculiar 
constitution of the empire he was left sometimes without 
money and sometimes without troops. Charles V. derived 
all his power from his Spanish crown, In Germany he 
was once without an army, and narrowly escaped being 
captured by the rebellious Protestants. During his life- 
time the Reformation reduced his power in Germany to 
such a degree that only the name remained. At the end 
of the sixteenth century the imperial authority was confined 
to the hereditary states. Jiven there the power of the 
emperor was less than that of other sovereigns, and even 
of his own vassals, over their subjects. It had never fallen 
so low as when the Protestant princes made its oppres- 
siveness the pretext of their league with France. Rudolph 
II. who then occupied the throne, was the most feeble and 
incapable of his race. He had lost Ilungary and Tran- 
sylvania. Austria, Styria and Tyrol had become indepen- 
dent territories under the archdukes Mathias, Ferdinand 
and Maximilian. Bohemia, where the emperor resided, 
was distracted by religious factions, and he was forced to 
make concessions to the Protestants, by which, without 
satisfying their pretensions, he exhibited and confirmed 
his own weakness. <A few years later, he was forced to 
resign even the Bohemian crown, and yet was emperor, 
though without a court, an army, ora home. A number 
of petty princes differing in religion and in their interests, 
agreeing only in their contempt for the imperial authority 
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and in the resolution of governing their dominions with 
absolute sway, appeared in the place of the empire which 
had been for five hundred years the foremost power in 
Christendom. Such was Germany ata time when her 
neighbours, France, and Sweden, and Turkey, were at 
the height of their power and their ambition. Henry and 
his allies were incited by the weakness, not by the strength 
of the empire, to attempt its destrnetion. He professed 
that he was obliged to provide for the safety of his 
descendants, and therefore, by way of securing~peace to 
Europe, at a time when perfect tranquillity prevailed, he 
prepared a mighty war, The object of the war is described 
im the memoirs of Sully, and is known in history as the 
“Grand Dessein.’”? Of this design the memoirs give 
several draughts. It was substantially as follows: 

Europe was to be divided into fifteen states ; six here- 
ditary monarchies, six elective monarchies, and three 
republics. The hereditary monarchies were France, 
Spain, England, Sweden, Denmark, and Lombardy, 
which was to be formed by giving the duchy of Milan to 
the House of Savoy. The elective monarchies were the 
Empire, the Papal States with the addition of Naples, 
Venice, sometimes reckoned as a fourth republic, which 

was to obtain Sicily, Poland, Hungary, and Bohemia, 
which included Silesia and Moravia, The Helvetic con- 
federation was to obtain Tyrol, Alsace, and Upper Bur- 
gundy; the Belgic confederation was to embrace the 
whole of the Netherlands ; and the Italic confederation 

was to be formed out of the smaller states and cities of 
central Italy. 

These states were to constitute the Christian republic. 
Their affairs were to be conducted by several assemblies, 
and by a great Federal council of 64 members, to which 
the greater states were to send four deputies apiece, and 
each of the lesser states, including even the several petty 
states of the Italic confederation, two. ‘The office of this 
Assembly was to preserve peace among the members of 
the European republic, by watching and advising the 
government in all of them, and to secure equal toleration 
for Catholics, Lutherans, and Calvinists. The forces of 
this formidable confederacy were to be directed towards 
the expulsion of the Turks and of the schismatics from 
Europe. 

Many historians have denied that this extraordinary 
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project was ever seriously entertained. Siri calls it an 
absurd project, injurious to the memory of a great king. 
Hénault says: ‘‘cela a bien Jair d’une_ chimére.”’ 
Flassan calls it “une fantaisie.’”’ The Jesuit D’Avrigny 
endeavours to shew its improbability. Michelet thinks it 
a ridiculous plan drawn up by the secretaries of Sully. 
Ranke considers it a vague scheme, by a very imcompetent 
person for the expulsion of the Turks. It rests, however, 
by no means on the questionable authority of Sully’s 
memoirs alone. Amongst others Wolf, in his Life of 
Maximilian of Bavaria (U. p. 534.) gives a version of it 
from several manuscripts. It may however be shown that 
there is nothing improbable or inexplicable about the plan, 
which should lead us to doubt that it was ever intended 
to be carried into execution. We propose to show that its 
chief provisions coincide with the known intentions of 
Henry, whilst they were partly justified by the course 
which affairs subsequently took, and that they were exceed- 
ingly well adapted for the accomplishment of hopes of 
which we have already mentioned the existence. 

At the time of his death Henry was on the point of 
starting on an expedition which was to end in the humilia- 
tion of both branches of the house of Habsburg. For 
more than twelve years he had laboured to form a league 
for this purpose among the German Protestants ; but 
although the Calvinists eagerly seconded him, it was with 
great difficulty that the Lutherans could be induced to join 
them. ‘They had a stronger aversion for the Calvinists 
than for the Catholics, and they felt that there was more 
reason to fear a powerful ally like the king of France than 
an enemy so feeble as the emperor. At length Henry 
succeeded in forming the Pxotestant Union, which was 
afterwards so active in provoking the thirty years’ war. 
He immediately seized the occasion of the disputed suc- 
cession of Juliers and Cleves to set on foot an army 
sufficient for the conquest of the empire. Indeed it was 
very generally believed that his real object was the imperial 
crown. It is mentioned as a report by Cardinal Benti- 
voglio* and by the Polish historian Piasecius,{ and it was 
suspected by Henry’s great ally, Maurice of Orange.{ 





* Relationi 1646, p. 462. { Chronica Gestorum 16435. p. 268. 
¢ Winwood's Memorials, iii, p. 157. 
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The Austrians had long been aware of the existence of 
such a design, Itis spoken of so early as 1599 in a letter 
from the archduke Maximilian to the archduke Mathias. 
In 1608 the lutheran Elector of Saxony, knowing that 
it was a favourite plan of the Calvinists, again put the 
Emperor on his guard. Warnings and rumours came 
from several quarters. So lately as 1851 a contemporary 
document was discovered and published which discloses 
all the details of the scheme.* In order to remove the 
opposition of the Catholic duke of Bavaria, and to enlist 
him on the side of the enemies of Austria, he received an 
offer of the imperial dignity for himself-t The chief 
support that Henry relied on in carrying out his designs 
was that of the German Calvinists who offered to make 
him Emperor.{ Ue looked forward also to an insurrec- 
tion of the Protestants in the Austrian dominions, whom 
he promised to aid and to protect. This is the reason why 
the policy of Henry seems so greatly to have favoured the 
Protestants. ‘They were his principal auxiliaries in his 
ambitious designs upon Germany, and he favoured their 
cause for the same reason that he had favoured the Turks 
against the emperor. This very project of destroying the 
Austrian power by their help is the substance of the Great 
Design, according to which the house of Austria was to 
be deprived of the empire, of Sicily, Naples, Milan, 
Franche-Comté, Belgium, Tyrol, Bohemia, Moravia, 
Silesia, Carinthia and Styria. The assistance which was 
expected from a revolt of the Protestants in Austria would 
be rewarded by that article of the scheme which secured 
to them perfect toleration. _ Again, we know from the 
memoirs of the Duke de Nevers (ii. p. 840.) that the 
Spanish possessions in the north of tcaly 3 were destined, as 
the plan declares, for the dike of Savoy. 

The great object of the European republic was to be, 
according to the design, the war against the Turks. This 
also exactly agrees with what we know to have been the 
intention of Henry . We have seen that he threw over the 
Turks as soon as they ceased to be useful allies. Zinkeisen, 





* Tlistorisch-politische Blatter xxvii. p. 77. 
+t Mémoires de Sully ed Michaud ii. p. 337. 
t Aretin Bayern’s Auswartige Verhaltnisse i. p. 88. 
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in his excellent history of the Ottoman empire (iii. p. 862.) 
has published a very remarkable paper sett. by a 
Greek to Henry in 1609, in which, on condition of receiv- 
ing certain definite assistance from France, he pledges 
himself that the Greeks shall rise to the number of sixty 
thousand men, and shows how the Turks might be driven 
out of Europe, and the crown of Byzantium placed on the 
head of the king of France. It is certain that this docu- 
ment was seen by Henry, and the author of it says, that 
he was induced to present it because he knew that the 
king was desirous of undertaking such an expedition in 
the East.* ‘Turkey was already the sick man of the 
European family. ‘‘ Keep me well informed,” writes 
Henry to his envoy at Constantinople, “ofall that takes 
place, and I will hold myself in readiness to take advan- 
tage of the changes that may occur.’’t “ These injuries 
and offences, constantly repeated, instead of infinite proofs 
of good will which they have received from me, are insup- 
portable, and oblige me to take revenge, as you will tell 
them that I am resolved to do...1 shall alter my_ counsels 
and my conduct, and am resolved to do worse in joining 
those who have sworn the ruin of his empire.’’]_ 

The high position and the increase of territory which 
the Design assigns to the pope, are inconsistent with its 
general tendency, yet they confirm its authenticity, for it is 
certain that such concessions were actually intended both 
by Henry IV. and by the great Dutch statesmen Barne- 
veld and Grotius. It was of great importance to Henry 
to remove all causes of jealousy of his power by enlisting 
on his side all the sympathies and interests that were in 
any way opposed to the house of Habsburg. He contrived 
to combine the political aspirations of the Catholic states 
with the religious ambition of the Protestants, and his 
peculiar position and singular skill enabled him to recon- 
cile the two. In order to make sure of the Catholics it 

was indispensable to have the pope on his side. Yor this 
purpose he represented to him that none but a Catholic 





* “Che la Majesta Christianissima ha animo di impiegarsi alle 
imprese di detto Levante, et é desiderosissimo per tal imprese.” 
{ Lettres Missives de Henri IV. vi. p. 3. 
t Ibid. p. 287-288. 
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prince should be eligible to the imperial throne, that the 
existing rights and privileges of the Catholic clergy should 
be everywhere secured, and that the Protestants should 
not be permitted to spread in the countries where they 
had not yet penetrated. At atime when the Church was 
surrounded by so many perils, and when her existence in 
so many countries was threatened, it appeared a consider- 
able relief that so much should be secured by the guarantee 
of the French king. Under these conditions Paul V. 
promised his co-operation.* 

We have seen that the design tended ever to promote 
the known policy of Henry. The practicability of some of 
its dispositions, which may at the time have appeared 
extravagant and incredible, has been proved by later 
events. They were partly such as had become inevitable 
since the moderating influence of the Holy See over the 
conduct of princes had passed away, and they would have 


become still more necessary after the great changes which 
were proposed in the distribution of states. The theory of 
the balance of power, the parity of the three confessions, 
the territorial independence of the princes of the empire, 
and the idea of the great central council, were anticipa- 
tions of what was afterwards realized in the peace of 
Westphalia and in the frequent congresses of the Holy 
Alliance. 

But although the execution of this design would have 
satisfied the utmost ambition of Henry, its real significance 
lies not in the fact that it would have raised France to the 
first place among the nations, but in this, that it was to 
bring about the certain triumph of the Protestant religion 
in the form of Calvinism. Sully, next to Mornay the 
most eminent Huguenot in France, was the king’s confi- 
dential adviser in all important matters, and especially in 
his foreign policy. His whole financial administration 
aimed at the collection of a sufficient amount of treasure 
for the war which he expected as eagerly as the king. We 
learn from his memoirs that his zeal so far surpassed the 
expectations of Henry that the latter was taken by sur- 
prise when he was informed of the sums which had been 
accumulated, and when he learned how completely all 


things were prepared for the opening of the campaign. 





* Schmidt. Geschichte der Deutschen viii. p. 294. 
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The whole plan was indeed his work. Henry gave him 
the leading ideas in order that he might work them out 
and prepare the means of executing them. They were 
developed and matured in his mind in the course of many 
years, and were reproduced in the shape of what was called 
the Great Design. This combination of Sully’s ideas 
with those of the king explains much that seems obscure. 
We see how Sully took advantage of the ambition of his 
master and of his need of Protestant support to prepare in 
appearance indeed the supremacy of France, but in reality 
the predominance of Protestantism in Europe. By his 
influence the schemes which Duplessis-Mornay had so 
busily promoted were made a part of the state policy of 
France. Each portion of the Design was intended either 
to promote or to disguise the triumph of the Swiss Refor- 
mation. The destruction of the Austrian and the reduction 
of the Spanish power would have removed the chief 
obstacle that set bounds to its progress. ‘The new kings 
of Bohemia and Hungary would be Protestants. The 
Catholic provinces of ‘Tyrol and Franche-Comté were to 


fall under the power of Switzerland, the stronghold of 


Calvinism. The Catholic Netherlands were to become 
subject to the United Provinces. The toleration of Pro- 
testantism would have led to its victory in the Austrian 
dominions. ‘The principle of toleration would have told 
virtually only in favour of the Protestants. It would be 
enforced only in those countries where they were still 
struggling for equal rights. The Catholics would have 
gained nothing by it. In England such a law would at that 
time have been powerless against the terror of Elizabeth and 
the prejudices of James, and it would have been pro- 
foundly incompatible with the intolerant spirit of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, In other countries it would have been useless 
for the protection of Catholics where there were none to 
protect. But whilst the law of toleration protected the 
Protestants against the Catholics, by confining it to the 
Lutherans and Calvinists, the further increase of those 
sects would have been prevented which had already so 
much injured the Protestant cause. It appears therefore 
that the plan was remarkably well fitted for the attainment 
of the real ends which its projectors had in view. It would 
have increased prodigiously the power of the Protestants 
by the arms of the king of France. Had they ever 
acquired the position which this arrangement would have 
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given them, they might have used it, and there is no 
doubt that they would have used it for the utter destruc- 
tion of the Catholic Faith. It would have been in their 
power to realize the doctrine of Calvin that the dominion 
of the earth belonged to the Elect, The equality which 


the Protestants demanded would no sooner have been 
obtained, than it would have been developed into a decided 
supremacy in Europe. When they had prevailed abroad 
they would necessarily have become supreme at home; for 
- France was to be the chief author of their triumph, and in 
France it was they who originated and directed the move- 
ment. Sully, his son Rosny, Lesdiguiéres, Rohan, La 
Force, who were all Huguenots, were to have the chief 
commands, Lesdiguiéres, who was to invade the Milanese 


in conjunction with the Duke of Savoy, received orders, 
to prevent suspicion, to appoint as many Catholic officers 
as possible.* The precaution was not unreasonable, con- 
sidering that all the Protestant powers were on Henry’s 
side, and that all his enemies were Catholics. 

It is surprising that none of the historians who have 
written on these times should have understood that the 
real drift of the scheme was such as we have described it. 
Under the circumstances it was neither extravagant nor 
unnatural. There is an inconsistency between those parts 
of it which it was really intended to carry out and those 
which were introduced for the purpose of recommending it 
to such as were not in the secret, which gives it an 
unreal and contradictory appearance. It is obvious that 
in many of the details the author has accommodated his 
own design to the ideas of the king, or has modified it 
according to the caution which it was necessary to observe. 


Snch artifices to render the scheme acceptable at first 


were, for instance, the dignity which was given to the pope, 
the absence of any claim to territorial increase on the 

nart of France, and the plan of a crusade against the 
Kurks. It was not entirely sincere, and it was not meant 
to be final, or to be the limit of the ambition of its authors, 
but its leading ideas were seriously entertained, and with 
good reason, as the means of obtairfing further advantages. 
We do not therefore doubt that it really proceeded from 


the great statesman of the Calvinists, A remodelling of 





* Mémoires de Nevers, ii. p. 868. 
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Europe and of European policy had become necessary by 
the decline of the institutions and habits of the middle 
ages. Schemes not less bold and extensive than that of 
the Huguenot leader were projected in the succeeding age 
by Gustavus Adolphus for the supremacy of Lutheranism, 


and by Wallenstein for that of the Catholic Empire. 


Independently of the advantages which it promised to 
France.and to the Protestant religion, the design clearly 
betrays the influence of those revolutionary ideas which 
the Reformation, and especially the progress of Calvinism, 
had produced. Democracy had had a great part in the 
religious revolution of the Dutch, whilst in France the 
Calvinists put forth a theory of government derived partly. 
from the writings and partly from the principles of the 
Reformers, which anticipated by two hundred years the 
doctrines of Rousseau and the practise of Robespierre. 
Those principles of public_law which were represented in 
France by Languet and Duplessis-Mornay, in Scotland 
by Knox and Buchanan, in Austria by Tschernembl, 
were carried into action on a wider field by the instigators 
of adesign which aimed at the overthrow of established 
rights. and existing institutions all over Europe. The 
revolutionary euergy which inspired it may be understood 
from the conduct of the remnant of the League of Henry 
IV. in the thirty years’ war. When that great rebellion 
broke out, the vast extent of these schemes became mani- 
fest, and it appeared what prodigious consequences 
followed the crime of Ravaillac. It was one of the most 
portentous moments in the history of the world. There 
is something awful in the details which innumerable 
authorities have preserved of the death of the king. Five 
days later he was. to have departed on an expedition for 
which 300,000 men were under arms, and which must 
have changed the face of the world and altered the course 
of history. It was when a passion more ignoble than ambi- 
tion arose to hasten the execution of lis sanguinary enter- 
prise that retribution overtook him. On the day of his 
death he felt much uneasiness, and was_ troubled like 
Ceesar with forebodings and warnings. La Force, who 
was. with him all the day and who remained alone with ‘the 
body after his death, says in his memoirs (i. p. 221,); 

‘comme s'il eut pressenti son malheur, il dit, se por tant la 
main sur le front: Mon Diew! j’ai quelque chose la dedans 
gui me trouble fort. Il revint dans la chambre de la 
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Reine, et lui dit: Je ne sais ce que j’at, mais je ne puis 
sortir d’ici. La Reine fit tout ce qu’elle put pour le 
retenir, mais il ne voulut pas rester.’’ Before stepping 
into his carriage he dismissed his guards, who, as a 
matter of course, were preparing to accompany him. 
Then as he drove towards the arsenal, a narrow street 
through which he must pass was blocked up by some carts. 
Most of the servants went forward to clear the way ; some 
had already gone on to meet the carriage by a shorter road. 
One remained, but as Ravaillac approached the carriage 
wheel he had turned aside to fasten his garter. Seven 
persons were in the coach with Henry, yet no one saw the 
assassin strike the blow! No wonder that a deed so 
incredible in its actual details, and in its consequences so 
weighty, should have been attributed to the instigation of 
many persons who seemed to be benefitted by it. Suspi- 
cion fell indiscriminately on all who were thought to have 
anything to gain by Henry’s death, on the Jesuits, of 
course, on the Spaniards, hardly less inevitably, on 
Epernon, on the pope, on the queen herself. It was a 
great opportunity to test the efficacy of torture. For 
thirteen days the murderer suffered every torment which 
was known to the executioners of that day. He constantly 
denied that he had any accomplice, and when at last, 
after having been burnt with hot irons, and with molten 
lead poured into his wounds, he was about to be torn in 
pieces by wild horses, he begged for absolution only under 
the condition that he had spoken the truth. Few facts in 
history are established by more certain evidence than that 
the murder of Henry IV. was the act of a single man. ~ 
We have entered upon only a few of the questions which 
Mr. Poirson appears to us to have imperfectly understood. 
We will notice but one thing more. Like all the 
admirers of Henry he constantly praises him for his toler- 
ant principles. Yet, as we have indicated already, there 
is no doubt that he would not long have tolerated the 
Protestants in France. The Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes was foreseen by him who gave it. The certainty 
of this has caused recent Protestant writers in France.to 
judge his character with great severity.* Richelieu has 





* Haag: La France Protestante V. art. Henry IV. and Read, 
Henri IV. et Daniel Chamier, 1854 passim. 
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recorded the advice which Henry gave the queen when he 
was about to leave her Regent on starting for the wars. 
Therein occurs the following passage:* ‘‘ Sooner or later 
she would be obliged to come to blows with the Huguenots, 
but she was not to give them light causes of discontent, 
for fear they might begin the war before she was prepar ed 
to finish it. For-his own part, he had had much to endure 
from them because they had been of some slight service to 
him, but his son would one day chastise their insolence.” 





Ant. I.—1. The History and Life of the Rev. Dr. John Tauler, of 
Strasbourg, with Twenty-Five of his Sermons. Translated from the 
German with additional notes of Tauler’s Life and Times, by 
Susanna Winkworth, and a Preface by the Rey. C. Kingsley. 
London, Smith, Elder, and Co. 1857. 

2. Theologia Germanica, translated by Susanna Winkworth, with a 
Preface by the Rev. C. Kingsley, and a Letter to the Translator 
by the Chevalier Bunsen. London, Longman, 1854. 

3. Die Deutschen Mystiker des vierzehnten und fiinfzehnten Jahrhunderts, 
von Friedrich Bobringer. Zurich, Meyer, 1855. 

4, Johannes Tauler von Strassburg, von D, Carl Schmidt. Hamburg, 
Perthes, 1841. 

5. Die Gottesfreunde im vierzehnten Jahrhundert, von Carl Schmidt, 
Jena, Mauke, 1855. 

6. Hours with the Mystics, by Robert Alfred Vaughan, B.A. London, 
Parker and Son, West Strand, 1856. 

7. History of Latin Christianity, by Menry Hart Milman, D.D. 
Vol. VI. London, Murray, 1855. 


T is a strange thing to watch the fate of books and 

authors, but ‘few authors have met with a str anger fate 
than Tauler, ‘‘ the illuminated doctor.’’ All down the 
banks of the Rhine, from Cologne to the lake of Con- 
stance, every word that fell from his pen or his lips was 
treasured up by his countrymen during his life with the 
most loving enthusiasm, and passed into the heart of the 





* Mémoires de Richelicu ed. Michaud i. p. 14. 
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German nation even after his death. For two whole cen- 
turies, however, he was exclusively German, till in: the 
very heat of the great struggle of the sixteenth century, 
just after the praise of Luther bad recommended him to 
Protestants, a Carthusian monk made him known through 
a Latin translation to the Catholic world. Nothing so 
clearly proves the vitality of the ideas represented by 
Tauler as the enthusiasm with which France, Italy, and 
Spain then received this most thoroughly German writer. 
After a gap of three centuries, Pietist doctors have edited 
his sermons at Berlin, while a comparatively unknown 
work of his has been published in a miniature shape at 
Tiatisbon, for the spiritual reading of Catholics. At the 
same time newly-discovered documents have raised a 
historical controvery respecting him, and strange to say, 
under cover of its learned dust, Tauler is at last making 
his way into England. Almost simultaneously M. de Ste 
Foi has translated him into French, and thus thrown his 
ideas upon the Catholic mind of Paris, and Miss Winkworth 
has produced, in a costly volume, a selection of his ser- 
mons, with introductions and recommendations by Bunsen 
and Kingsley. Strange indeed that words uttered by a 
Dominican monk five hundred years ago, should find an 
echo now in Paris and Berlin, and be recommended for 
Sunday reading to respectable fathers of families in Eng- 
land. ‘The controversy which has led to this result is 
interesting to us in itself,as throwing light upon an obscure 
period of ecclesiastical history. With the same patience, 
and almost with the same enthusiasm as that with which 
they hailed the Niebelungen lied, German writers are 
poring over and drawing conclusions from the Strasburgh 
manuscripts which concern the Catholic doctor, and Tauler 
and his friends are attracting as much attention as the 
heroic Siegfried and the revenge of the beautiful Chriem- 
hild. Though we have no patriotic interest in the matter, 
yet we can be indifferent to nothing which lays bare to us 
a portion of old Catholic life. It can never be uninterest- 
ing to us to study the very heart of the great German 
people at a time when the names of Tauler and the blessed 
Heury Suso were as familiar household words as those of 
Kant or Goethe now. ‘The deeper we study ecclesiastical 
history the more we are convinced that the roots of that 
strange portent the Reformation, are to be found in that 
wild fermenting period which preceded the great schism, 
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and we can only be thankful to modern Germans who 
throw light on this eventful time, though we take the 
liberty to clear away the theories which they have mixed 
up with the facts which they have discovered. 

On the other hand, apart from all historical questions, 
it is surely a wonderful sign of the times to see such a 
strange revolution in the religious mind of England as is 
indicated by Miss Winkworth’s publication. Does not 
the whole matter show a great stir of religious feeling all 
over Europe? If England, not only Puritanical “and 
Evangelical, but even intellectual and liberal England is 
turning mystical, surely there must be a vast “deal of 
my sticism afloat. Nay, to bring the matter nearer home 
to us Catholics, the appearance of Tauler’s sermons in a 
French dress, is a noticeable fact. Religious Paris was 
certainly given rather to the sentimental than to the asceti- 
calor the mystical. We have heard lately of a well-known 
and. venerated French preacher creating a commotion 
among the fine ladies who surrounded his pulpit, by 
breathing the name of a discipline ; we suspect that the 
recommendation of Tauler’s sermons would have been 
just as startling. We English Catholics partake, in spite 
of ourselves, of all that surrounds us, and we should be 
prepared to know how to deal with the mystical spirit, 
which we cannot help breathing, and to know whether this 
questionable phantom comes from heaven or from hell. 

It is the more necessary to enter inte the matter because 
the controversy, now going on in Germany, is one which 
affects the character of Tanler as a safe guide in theolo- 
gical matters. ‘The theory which has been broached respect- 
ing him is a most surprising one to us, who have ever been 
accustomed to see the name of Tauler cited as an autho- 
rity. In Germany he is represented as connected with a 
supposed sect called Friends of God, which is considered 
to have been a precursor of the Reformation. ‘This has 
been improved upon by English writers. In his Latin 
Christi: anity, an impor tant wor rk, which from its interesting 
style, bids fair to become the English text-book instead of 
dry old Mosheim, the Dean of St. Panl’s has given usa 
dramatic picture of Tauler. The old Dominican appears 
side by side with Wycliffe. Tauler is represented as under 
the influence of Waldensians ; ; “he is the most influential 
one of the many voices which appealed directly to God 
from the Pope and the Hierarchy, which asserted a higher 
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religion than that of the Church, which tacitly, if not 
inferentially admitted the great Wycliffite doctrine, that 
the bad pope, the bad bishop, the bad priest, was neither 
pope, bishop, nor priest.”’ Mr. Vaughan’s “ Hours with 
the Mystics’ gives a more decisive and succinct view. 
*‘Tauler was unquestionably a Protestant in spirit, a 
genuine forerunner of the Reformation.’’ These asser- 
tions are the more mischievous because of the ignorance 
of the English public on German matters. Germany is 
still to us a sort of wide Hercynian forest, out of which 
chimeras, Bunsens and other lying wonders are perpetually 
issuing ; and few care to go down themselves into that 
inhospitable wild to see what really is there. This makes 
it exceedingly easy to impose upon the English public by 
a show of German learning. ‘The day is within the 
memory of man when Coleridge sat at Highgate as a 
sort of high priest of mysterious truth, and though the 
hierophants have now increased in number, still a certain 
halo hovers round the head of those who are able to read 
Fichte or Kant, in their native tongue. Mr. Vaughan is 
especially one of those authors who trade largely on a 
small German capital. He has produced a shallow book 
on mystics in general, in which the subject is discussed in 
a series of conversations over port wine and walnuts, and 
occasionally in the drawing-room with a flirtation as an 
episode. He has managed to make the book enjoy a 
short-lived popularity by vulgar abuse of Catholic Saints, 
and by an affectation of German style and thought. This 
is, to say the least of it, a most unphilosophical way 
of proceeding. ‘The subject of which he treats has been 
elaborated by the life and death struggles of individual 
minds and even of nations, and cannot be settled over 
port wine and walnuts, but far otherwise. Henceforth, 
we beg leave to ignore Mr. Vaughan. Dean Milman 
deserves of course to be treated with much more respect, 
but he also has by no means represented faithfully to us, 
the opinions of learned men in Germany. Fresh docu- 
ments have been discovered, and the hypothesis that 
Tauler was a sort of Waldensian, has actually been swept 
away by the authors who broached it. 

Miss Winkworth stands in remarkable contrast to both 
these writers. ‘Though unhappily a Protestant, she is 
everywhere fairminded and independent. Although she 
has the naiveté to respect the opinions of the Chevalier 
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Bunsen, yet she presumes to differ from him, and is by no 
means a slave even to the book to which she is indebted for 
her information. She everywhere exercises her own excel- 
lent judgment, and has managed to dispel, with her clear 
intellect, some of the mists with which her German 
authorities had obscured the facts. It is impossible, how- 
ever, for her or any one else, to judge rightly of Tauler 
from a Protestant point of view, and we will now dispas- 
sionately put the reader in possession of the new facts 
respecting him. We will especially endeavour to state 
accurately, what is certain and what uncertain, in the 
newly-discovered documents. The reader will then be 
able to judge for himself, to see what conclusion can be 
drawn, or whether we are“in a condition to draw any con- 
clusion in the present state of our knowledge. What was 
Tauler’s real place amidst the hurly-burly of the fourteenth 
century ? Was he on the side of God or the devil? Was he 
in that momentous struggle a true son of the Catholic 
Church, or was he in any possible sense consciously or un- 
consciously a “forerunner of the Reformation?”’ This is the 
question which we have got to answer; and we will first 
collect together, as far as we can, the real witness of the 
Germans upon it, and then put together our own view 
upon T'auler’s place and influence on his time. We believe 
that German witnesses, when cross-examined, or even 
when simply interrogated, are far more true than our 
English writers represent them. We fear the discussion 
may prove rather arid, but really it is not our fault. Our 
adversaries have so pr e-occupied the ground, that we have 
a battle to fight before we get at the veritable T'auler. ; 
The newly-discovered facts with respect to Tauler are, . 
we believe, if we reckon them materially, not many, yet on 
the whole, they certainly enable us to get a clearer view 
of the man. Up to this time, it must be allowed, Tauler 
was somewhat of a mythological personage. That he 
really had existed, that he had been a man of flesh and - 
blood upon this planet of ours, and had fonght his fight 
and disappeared, was certain, for he had left behind him 
sundry volumes of sermons ‘and of mystical treatises. 
Nay, his mortal remains are still at Strasburg, and there 
is still to be seen his grave-stone in the church which 
was once that of the Dominicans, and on it is to be 
traced a sculptured monk in the habit of his order, of 
slender frame and small delicate features, pointing with 
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long lean finger to a figure of the Lamb of God; he has 
also a crown as it were laid upon his breast, to mark the 
sense of his contemporaries that he had conquered in his 
fight. Tauler, therefore, plainly had been; but what had 
been his struggles exterior and interior, what precisely 
was the sphere in which he had been engaged,—in fact 
what was the man and not the author, all that was utterly 
in the dark. Nay, even what was said about him by his 
contemporaries only served to make the darkness more 
visible. There existed, respecting him, an exquisitely sim- 
ple well-told story, which purported to be his conversion. 
He was, so the story said, an eminent and learned doctor, 
an eloquent preacher and a wise director; his pulpit was 
surrounded by admiring crowds; his confessional was 
thronged, yet Tauler required conversion. Why he was 
to be converted did not appear; for no one pretended 
that he had ever been otherwise than edifying; however, 
converted he was, and in a singular manner. <A myste- 
rious layman, issuing whence no man knew, and going 
none knew whither, accosted him, gained a wonderful 
influence over him, and persuaded him to retire for a long 
time from the pulpit and confessional. Tauler came out 
of his retirement a new man and reappeared in public 
life; but the strange layman in his turn vanishes into the 
darkness and we only catch a glimpse of him at the great 
preacher’s death-bed. ‘The story certainly looked suspi- 
cious enough, and learned men had found what looked like 
very good reasons for pronouncing ita myth. Thus Tauler 
was considered a real individual, yet there was about him 
something undoubtedly mythical. Professor Schmidt of 
Strasburg has however disinterred ‘manuscripts which 
have thrown considerable light upon Tauler’s layman, so 
that the doubts once thrown, upon his very existence, have 
now passed away. ‘The story of Tauler’s conversion is now 
found out to be true. It was not indeed, properly speak- 
ing, a conversion, for he was never other than a virtuous 
monk, but it was a conversion to an interior life. What 
is more, his mysterious layman, if he has not ceased to be 
2 mystery, yet at least was undoubtedly a fact in this 
world of ours. We have at least the satisfaction of know- 
ing now that we know as much about the layman as his 
contemporaries, who did not even know his name. Pro- 
fessor Schmidt thinks however, that he has discovered even 
this which was a mystery to the men of his own time, and 
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has conjectured that he was Nicholas of Bale, a heretic who 
was burm@ed at Vienne in the diocese of Poitiers in the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. 

This, then, is the first accusation brought by Dr. Mil- 
man against. Tauler. The man who had the greatest 
influence over him was a heretic, therefore Tauler bimself 
was an opponent of the Catholic Church. He even has 
specified the class of heretics to which this man belonged, 
and calls him a Waldensian. He has however, in the few 
dramatic pages in which he treats of Tauler, gone far 
beyond his German authorities.. Even at the time when 
they thought worst of the layman’s orthodoxy, they ever 
carefully separated Tauler’s faith from his. Professor 
Schmidt divided the association to which he is said to have 
belonged into two distinct parts, the orthodox and the 
heretical. According to his theory, Tauler and his lay- 
man belonged to an association called the Friends of God, 
part of whom were Catholic, part Waldensian. ‘* Tauler,’ 
he says in one place, “‘ rem: xined faithful to his Chureh ; 
outwardly, it is true, the Waldenses did so to save them- 
selves from persecution ; we would not however venture to 
suppose that he really belonged to them.’’* ‘‘ The mystic 
Friends of God, such'as Tauler, Suso, “ie of Nordlingen, 
Rulman Merswin, belonged to no heretic sect—only “the 
influence of the Waldensian Friends of God on many of 
the Catholic ones cannot be denied.’’{ Again: ‘f They 
did not however wish to divide themselves from the pre- 
vailing Church ; they honoured the Mother of God, and 
often spoke of her as the minstrels spoke of their lady- 
love; the saints also, and their relics, were objects of their 
wor ship. **t All this indicates a far different tone in Pro- 
fessor Schmidt from that adopted by Dr. Milman. He 
allows, indeed, that Tauler “‘ adhered to his Chureh,’’ but 
this concession is buried under heaps of declamation. 

Such was the state of opinion in Germany in 1841. A 
change, however, had come over the spirit of their dream 
(for it was a dream) before 1854. It is dangerousto con- 
jecture in history ; we are too apt to forget ‘how little we 
know of that dark mysterious past. ‘The documents which 
remain to us are only mere fragments of the manifold, 
energetic life which was once struggling and fermenting 





* Schmidt Gottesfreunde, p. 36, t Ibid, 171, t Ibid. 166. 
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during its brief time of probation on earth, How much 
remains that human eye will never see, and whith might 
entirely alter our view! What we know is a mere 
specimen of what is buried in the deep earth, and it fares 
sometimes with historians as with geologists. Let them 
dig a little deeper down and whole theories of yesterday 
may be swept away by the discoveries of to-day. So it has 
happened to Professor Schmidt.* 


“T once thought,” he says, “ that a distinction was to be drawn 
between the Friends of God of the Oberland and such as Tauler, 
Henry of Nordlingen, and Rulman Merswin, in the sense that I 
called the latter Catholic and the former Waldensian, on account 
of some traces of heretical action in them. Wackernagel, Hahn, 
and even Neander held this to be possible, and saw in the 
Friends of God of the Oberland a sort of German Waldenses. 
Gieseler opposes this view; according to him they cannot be classed 
with the Waldenses ; he insists not only on their extasies, and that 
revelling in interior woes, which was peculiar to the ‘Friends of 
God,’ but he draws his conclusion from their honouring Mary and 
the saints, and their belief in Purgatory, and therefore requiring a 
category to themselves, After a more careful comparison, particu- 
larly since the finding of the manuscript of epistles, which clearly 
proves what great value the Friends of God put upon the Mass, I 
feel drawn to adopt the opinion of the clear-sighted historian, and 
to drop the distinction in the sense that I formerly understood it. 
The Friends of God were all bound together through a common 
doctrine and a tendency of mind, which in extreme cases was widely 
apart from the Church, but has nothing in common with the Wal- 
denses, except complaints, which are found in all sects, against the 
failings of the clergy, and the sins of the world. The difference 
between the different classes of the Friends of God nevertheless 
exists ; it consists not only in greater or less proportion of enthu- 
siasm, but particularly in that some knew of secret plans and efforts 
in which the others were not initiated.” 


This passage is important for several reasons. First, it 
destroys Dr. Milman’s assertion that Tauler was imbued 
with Waldensian opinions. Secondly, as far as it ascribes 
any definite doctrine to the “Friends of God’’ at all, it 
allows that they held the doctrines of the Catholic Church. 
Thirdly, it substitutes no heresy for the Waldensian, of 
which alone it had accused them. ‘Their very accusers 
therefore bring no definite charge against them, and till 





* Gottesfreunde, p. 7. 
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that is done we may safely hold them innocent. The Pro- 
fessor indeed speaks of the ‘‘extreme’’ Friends of God 
being far from the Catholic Church, and then proceeds to 
describe the characteristics which mark them off from good 
Catholics, yet it is easy to see that they amount not to 
heresy, but at most to illusion, as What principally 
characterizes the Friends of God,’’ he says, “ is a longing 
after immediate intercourse with God approaching to utter 
fanaticism.’’ ‘‘ They know their Bible, but they do not 
consider it to be a universal standard of faith and life; 
they aim at having a direct participation in supernatural 


light, not from the Holy Spirit, but from the Holy Trinity 
itself, with which they believe themselves to be in uninter- 
rupted living intercourse.”’ ‘‘ They believe in the ‘ pan- 
theistic’ view of the destruction of etnies between. the 
creature, as being nothing, and the Creator who is very 
Being.”” This, according to the Professor, is the sum and 
substance of their offending. There is however no heresy 
in a longing for immediate intercourse with God_ It is 
easy to see that all this only amounts to a belief ‘in 
private revelations, while in the last words the reader 
will recognize only a perversion of the common language 
of the mystical writers of the period. Altogether it is 
impossible to state the matter more clearly" than Miss 
Winkworth has done. - “It was formerly imagined that 
the layman was a secret Waldensian, but this idea is not 
confirmed by more extended research; on the contrary, 
the importance which he and his friends attached to ‘the 
rites of the Church, to obedience to ecclesiastical supe- 
riors, their belief in transubstantiation and purgatory, 
are quite inconsistent with it. Indeed the views of 
Nicholas seem to have been more in accordance with the 
doctrine of the Church than those of KEckart and his 
school. The only peculiarity of his belief that I can dis- 
cover, is his strong confidence in the reality of the visions 
and miraculous revelations imparted to himself and his 


friends,” 

Furthermore, we must remember that the accusation of 
the Professor himself applies solely to the “‘ extreme’ 
party amongst the Friends of God, and no one pretends 
for a moment that Tauler belongs to them. ‘This extreme 
party, as we shall presently see, was very small, while a 
diligent study of the writings of Tauler and the Blessed 
Henry has convinced us that the set of men designated by 
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the term “ Friends of God,’’ had very little definite pecu- 
liarities about them. ‘There is not the slightest trace of 
their ever belonging to a supposed sect called by that name,* 
or of its implying in any way an opposition even of spirit 
to the Catholic Church. Here again we appeal to 
Miss Winkworth.t ‘‘ The title of ‘ Friends of God’ is 
one which meets us continually in the writings of those 
who are termed mystics in the fourteenth century, 
and is used in various connections. Sometimes it seems 
to denote those who were partakers of a spiritual instead of 
a formalistic piety, sometimes to denote the members of a 
particular body. Among those called ‘ Friends of God’ 
we find the names of individuals widely differing from each 
other in rank, vocation, opinion, and career; for they 
counted amoung their members Dominicans, such as 
Eckart, Tauler, Suso of Constance, and Henry of Nord- 
lingen; and Franciscans, such as Otto of Passau; knights 
married and single; nuns like Christina and Margaretha 
Ebner, and a queen, Agnes, the widow of King Andrew 
of Hungary ; the rich banker Rulman Merswin, and Con- 
rad, the Abbot of Kaisersheim, in Bavaria, who boasts ina 
letter to Henry of Nordlingen, that he has not accepted the 


Bishop of Augsburgh’s absolution either for himself or his 
monastery ; Conrad Brunsberg again, the Grand Master 
of the Knights of St. John, in Germany, besides the lay- 
man Nicholas of Basle, and the great mystical author of the 
Netherlands, Ruysbroeck. This appellation, common to 
all these, with numbers of less distinguished persons, would 
seem to have been used among themselves to denominate 





* Professor Schmidt has quoted the sentence of condemnation of 
Martin of Mayence, a heretic burned in the year 1383, as a proof 
of the existence of a sect called “‘ Friends of God,” and has cited 
the heresies for which he is condemned as a portion of the tenets of 
our Friends of God, Against this we protest. The sentenco 
declares that Martin had said that sundry heretics burned at 
Heidelberg were Friends of God. It is plain that this does not 
mean that he said that the heretics belonged to a sect of that 
name. A man would not be burned, for instance, for saying that 
the Waldenses belonged to the sect of Waldenses. What Martin 
evidently means is that these heretics were friends of God, that is, 
good Christians. The same observation applies to the quotation 
from Yvonetus in Schmidt’s Tauler, p. 194. 


7 History and Life of Tauler, p. 107. 
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those who could not but feel that they were more alive to 
the realities of religion and its spiritual nature than was 
the case with the multitudes around them. ‘That those 
possessing common sympathies on the subjects of highest 
import, should instinctively seek out and cling to each 
other, and thus an association should spontaneously grow 
up, even without any definite plan, is a natural and inevit- 
able process, where a real, deep religious life has arrived at 
self-consciousness ; and from acomparison of the passages 
in which Tauler and Henry of Nordlingen use the term 
‘Friends of God,’ it appears to me that in the first 
instance the sense of having entered into a living, personal 
union with God, bringing with it a yearning pity for sin- 
ners, and a fervent desire to bring them to the same 
blessed state, was the sole distinction and bond of the 
‘Friends of God.’ It is at all events clear that their union 
for common action was utterly independent of the attitude 
they assumed towards the great conflicting questions of the 
day; for as we have seenin the Abbot of Kaisersheim and 
Henry of Nordlingen, those are called ‘Friends of God,’ 
and treat each other as brethren, who are as far asunder in 
their politics as are the Chartists and Tories of our own days. 
Neither did they form a sect, but on the contrary repudiated 
the idea, as is shown in the following passage from Tauler’s 
sermon on the twenty-second Sunday after Trinity, which I 
think too confirms this view of their origin. ‘ The prince of 
this world has now-a-days been sowing brambles among the 
roses in all directions, insomuch that the roses are often 
choked, or rudely torn by the brambles. Children, there 
must needs be a flight or a distinction; some sort of a 
separation, whether within the cloister or without, and it 
does not make them into a sect that the ‘ Friends of God’ 
profess to be unlike the world’s friends.? The remark 
that the ‘ Friends of God’ were not a sect, would seem 
to prove that this accusation was brought against them ; 
but indeed proof of this would be superfluous, for then, as 
in all other times, it would infallibly happen that the 
unworldly and spiritual-minded who recognized a nobler 
sort of religion than that comprised in the due observance 
of religious rites and decent moral conduct should be 
charged with sectarianism and suspected of heresy, even if 
they broached no new dogmas, and went no farther than 
to bring out in their teaching and practice the real signifi- 
cance of the Church’s ordinances.—During the terrors of 
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the Interdict they seemed to have formed an association 
with no declared boundary, yet whose boundaries would be 
most distinctly recognized by all within the line. To the 
name they adopted the text, John xv. 15, seems to have 
given occasion ; for Tauler says, ‘ Then said our Lord to 
His disciples, ‘From henceforth I call you not servants 
but friends. The ‘henceforth’ that He spoke was from 
the time that they had forsaken alli things and followed 
Him. ‘Then were they His friends and not servants, and 
therefore he who will be a friend of God must leave all 
things and follow after Him.’ "rom this passage, in the 
spirit of which many others concur, we see at once in what 
the right to this title consisted, namely, in the thorough 
self-surrender to God, the for saking of all things to follow 
God alone.”’ 

Thus far Miss Winkworth. The good common sense 
of an English lady has enabled her here to dispel many 
a theory with which her German friends had overlaid 
facts. The “Friends of God’ were no sect, broached 
no new doctrines, did not associate themselves in any 
one line of policy, followed what she calls Church ordi- 
nances like other folks. Without employing so many 
words, we can make the matter plainer_to our readers 
by simply saying that the expression, “‘Friend of God,” 
is used by ‘Tauler as the equivalent to what would 
be called ‘fan interior man” in the Jater spiritual 
writers. The only part of the passage which we have 
quoted, to which we demur, is the assertion that the 

‘association’ became in any sense more definite in con- 
sequence of the Interdict. This is a conjecture of Pro- 
fessor Schmidt’s, but a mere simple conjecture. Miss 
Winkworth forgets that she herself had perceived that the 
Friends of God followed no one course of action with 
respect to obedience to the Interdict.* She means the 
great Interdict first laid on many towns in Germany by 
John XXII., and which lasted with various short intervals 





* The Dominicans and Carmelites, for instance, at Strasburg, 
at first sang mass publicly as usual, notwithstanding the interdict ; 
afterwards the Dominicans were expelled from the city for obeying 
it. Bohringer p. 13. At Landshut they observed it till a neigh- 
bouring baron threatened to burn the church if they would not 
sing Mass. 
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till apparently 1348, when Charles IV. was acknowledged 
by the cities of the Rhine. So long did it last. and so per- 
plexing were the questions involved in it, that even the 
religious orders by turns observed and disregarded it. If 
religious orders changed their course of action, it is not 
wonderful that a mere collection of individuals like the 
Friends of God, without the slightest bond except commu- 
nity of -feeling, should have had no unity of view or con- 
duct; and in point of fact, Henry of Nordlingen and 
Conrad of Kaisersheim are both reckoned among the 
Gottesfreunde, though the former obeyed the interdict 
and the latter refused to receive absolution for having 
broken it. 

Altogether we feel confident that we are right in stating 
that the fact that Tauler was connected with the Friends 
of God, affords not the slightest shadow of proof that he 
was in the smallest degree disaffected to the Church. As 
for the layman, we are quite willing to allow that, with 
the drawback that we have already made, the characte- 
ristics of the ‘‘ extreme party’? apply to him. The curious 
visions which are related of him and his community in the 
documents found by Professor Schmidt and his whole con- 
duct are precisely those of a man in a state of delusion, 
But it is most remarkable that the whole of this conduct 
began after T'auler’s death. He died in 1361; it was only 
in 1367 that the layman began the strange course alluded 
to. It was then that, “ in accordance with a dream, which 
commanded them to take a black dog fora guide they fixed 
on a site high up on a mountain, far away from any 
human habitation,’ and that the series of adventures 
began to which the Professor alludes. Allowing him the 
whole benefit of the crazy conduct of this small portion of 
the “‘ Friends of God,’’ Tauler’s character for orthodoxy 
remains utterly untouched. 

Even supposing that the layman were Nicholas of Basle, 
who was burned as a heretic at the very end of the century, 
it matters nothing to Tauler’s cause, for there is abundant 
evidence that, when Tauler knewhim, the mysterious layman 
was as good a Catholic as any could desire. We owe to 
the Professor’s diligence the publication of a letter by this 
same mysterious personage in which he bewails the woes 
of Christendom. Among these woes he places sacrilegious 
confessions, after which he laments that men go every year 
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to *‘ receive their God.’’* In the same letter he proclaims 
his belief that no layman should dare to write glosses on Holy 
Scripture.t This was written in 1356, and if a little before 
1409 the said layman had been burned for heresy, it would 
matter indeed much to him, but nothing to Tauler, who 
knew and reverenced him when he was a good Catholic, 
and who had been in his quiet grave some fifty years 
before. Still for the simple cause of truth, for it matters 
not to us, we must say that if we cannot pronounce that the 
layman was “ not guilty’’{ of being Nicholas of Basle, we 
can most energetically return a verdict of ‘‘ not proven.”’ 

Ve agree with Miss Winkworth that the Professor has 
clearly proved the identity of Tauler’s layman with “ the 
Friend of God in the Oberland,” so often mentioned in 
the newly-discovered manuscripts; but there is no reason 
for supposing that that friend of God was the disreputable 
Nicholas. The Professor does not even allege any proof 
of it, except that Tauler’s layman came from a distance 
of thirty miles to Strasburg, and Basle lies thirty miles from 
Strasburg. The layman is apparently nowhere called 
Nicholas in the manuscript, and the fact that a man was 
condemned as a heretic for conduct which bears some 
resemblance to that of our layman somewhere about the 
year 1409, when the said layman must have been upwards 
of a hundred years old, has far too much of conjecture in 
it to be called a proof. And it is important to point this 
out because our English authorities continually assume 
the identity as proved. We can here again appeal to 
Germany. Bohringer, the most learned of the writers, 
whose names stand at the head of this article, thus sums up 
the story of the death of Nicholas. ‘‘ Supposing that this 
layman, this Friend of God from the Oberland, really 
was Nicholas of Basle, supposing that this, instead of 





* In dieser betrogenen beichte man alle jahre Gott empfahet. 
+ Bohringer, p. 19. 

{There is a curious corroboration of the layman’s orthodoxy in 
a notice of him in a manuscript first published in Pez. Bibliotheca 
Ascetica.—Tom. viii. 405. He there is represented as having ad- 
vised a Dominican nun to enter the convent, and is mentioned as a 
holy hermit. This was written later than the year 1400. If the 
layman had been so near being burned as a heretic, he would not 
have been praised in a book of such unexceptionable orthodoxy. 
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being a mere conjecture, were historically proved, as it 
is proved that the layman and the Friend of God are 
one and the same person, then certainly the death of Nicho- 
las was a most barbarous piece of fanatical persecution.”’ 
We may now proceed to the other fact which has rol 
brought forward to prove that Tauler was disaffected to 
the Holy See. We will pass over it as briefly as we can, 
because whatever judgment may be formed upon it, it does 
not interfere with Tauler’s faith, which is the point on 
which we are insisting. As it concerns the great Interdict, 
the reader should bear in mind what has been already said 
on the conduct of various religious orders during that 
most perplexing time, and he will be able to appreciate 
how little disobedience, even granting that_Tauler diso- 
beyed, isa proof that he was not an orthodox Catholic. We 
will therefore state both sides of the question with the 
utmost brevity, and leave the reader to form his own judg- 
ment. ‘There lived at Strasburg at the very latter end 
of the 16th century, more than two hundred years after 
Tauler, a certain city architect, called Specklin, a worthy 
burgher, who, besides building many edifices in that epis- 
copal city, also, as it appears, kept a sort of note-book. 
This note-book would not otherwise have been valua- 
ble to us, had it not contained certain notices about 
the conduct of Tauler during the time of an interdict pro- 
nounced against the city of Strasburg, by Pope Clement 
VI. In the midst of the interdict came the terrible plague 
called the Black Death, and Tauler is said to have joined 
Liudolph of Saxony, the author of the Life of Christ, and 
Thomas of Strasburg, the General of the Augustinians, 
in a protest against the interdict, and to have administered 
the sacraments in spite of it. This protest is there said to 
have been publicly burned by the Bishop at the com- 
mand of the Pope, and Tauler himself to have been com- 
pelled to quit the city and betake himself to the neigh- 
bouring Carthusian monastery of which Ludolph was prior. 
This story was first, as far as we know, extracted by 
Gorres in his introduction to the Blessed Henry Suso’s 
works. It has since been used by Professor Schmidt, by 
Bohringer, and in their train by the English authors 
whom we have already named. We now move for at least 
an arrest of judgment on the plea of the insufficiency of 





* Béuringer, p. 38, 
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the evidence. If further documents come to light we may 
be able to form a judgment; at present we can form none, 
so much is to be said on both sides. 

First then the original documents have utterly perished ; 
we therefore must take the statement as Specklin’s view of 
their contents. He gives extracts from manuscripts, but, 
as the accurate Bohringer remarks, he has intermingled 
them with much of his own. In this particular case he 
does not profess to give the words of the document which 
he quotes, but says that “it wis couched in longer and 
better words.’’* Gorres had already remarked that ‘‘ the 
rough soldier’ (for it appears that Specklin had wielded 
the sword as well as the pen and the trowel) had put into 
Tauler’s mouth his own military style. Again, he has 

alpably made blunders in his statements as the same 
indefatigable Bohringer has pointed out; he mentions, as 
Bishop of Strasburg, one who had been dead some time 
before; he places in the wrong year the arrival of Charles 
IV. in that city, and in other circumstances ‘‘ contradicts 
himself in the same breath.”’ 

We do not, however, deny that there is a foundation of 
truth inthe story. It is certain that somewhere about this 
time Tauler was going through some great struggle,} the 
memory of which has passed away, or survives only in the 
dim twilight of Specklin’s note-book. That however it 
was not as he represents it, we are certain, for this reason, 
if forno other. ‘The interdict did not forbid the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments during the terrible plague, 
and therefore Tauler did not disobey the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff, even granting that he administered them. It will 
surprise our Protestant fricnds to know that Boniface 
VIIL. had seriously mitigated the law respecting interdicts. 
It was perfectly lawful to administer both the Sacrament 





* «Mit langen Worten besser ausgestrichen,” p. 49. 

4 Bohringer conjectures that the following words of Henry of 
Nordlingen refers to this period of Tauler’s life. Writing to 
Margaret Ebner, a Dominican nun, he says, ‘‘ Pray for our dear 
Father Tauler, who is still in great trouble, for he teaches 
the truth and lives up to it. Yes, beloved, pray for him,” The 
learned author forgets that if this does refer to the time of the 
juterdict, it proves that Tauler’s conduct was the very contrary to 
what Specklin represents it, as Henry of Nordlingen was undoubtedly 
in favour of the interdict, p. 50. 
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of Penance and the Holy Eucharist to the sick,* so that 
Tauler could devote himself to this heroic work of mercy 
during the ravages of the Black Death, without the slight- 
est disobedience. With this undoubted fact in view, that 
in the time of the strictest interdict, no priest was pro- 
hibited from administering the sacraments of the Church 
to the sick and dying, what are we to think of the follow- 
ing passage extracted from Specklin? Speaking of 
Tauler and his friends he says: ‘‘ They caused a writing 
to be put forth for all priests, when they should come to 
the sick and dying, that they should comfort the sick by 
the bitter wounds and death of Christ, who had made a 
sufficient satisfaction not only for their own sins but the 
sins of all the world, and that the Pope could not shut up 
heaven from an innocent man, even though he lay under 
the interdict.’’ Considering that no sacraments were 
refused to the dying even in that terrible time, how can 
we help suspecting that Specklin must have attributed 
the declamation of some Lutheran preacher to Tauler? 
If the Dominican and Carthusian protested against any- 
thing, it certainly was not against the privation of the 
sacraments in the case of the sick and dying, for the 
interdict did not deprive the plague-stricken of the conso- 
lations of religion. 

Again, there actually exists a paper put out by Tauler, 
exhorting Christians to obey even the unjust commands 
of ecclesiastical superiors. In the very year of the Black 
Death, that is-at the very time when he is represented as 
opposing the interdict and at war with his bishop, he pub- 
lished a most remarkable document tracing all the horrors 
of the time to disobedience to the constituted authorities of 
the Church. It is dated 1348, and to us it looks like a clear 
prophecy of the great schism, and even of the Reformation ; 
but anyhow it is plainly the work of a man crushed under 
the overwhelming weight of universal woe, and giving 
utterance to the wailings of his wounded spirit. He bids 





* Ferraris. Bibliotheca. Interdictum. v. also Suarez de Censuris 
Disp. 32.8.1. He says that by Boniface’s bull, in every kind of inter- 
dict the Sacrament of Penance can be administered to all except the 
individuals who are the cause of the interdict. Also, that the 
Viaticum can be administered to any in danger of death in the widest 
sense, conséquently to all in a time of plague, 
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all men remain loyal “ to their Mother Church in her old 
age, and her state as it were of feebleness. They must 
conform themselves to the Holy Church humbly and 
patiently, with souls resigned and most cheerful wills, and 
obey with willing and docile subjection all the ordinances 
and doctrines which they hear up to this moment proposed 
by preachers from the pulpit.’? He then quotes our Lord’s 
words exhorting the Jews to obey the Scribes and Phari- 
sees because they sit in Moses’s seat. He then bids them 
** hear the voice of their heavenly Father speaking in them, 
and of their Mother, the Holy Church, speaking to the 
outward ear, for their voices are one, wherefore he who 
hears not their voices will perish eternally.’’ ‘* The voice 
of our Father,’”’ he continues, “ sounds to us by the voice 
of our Mother the Church, in all her doctrines, precepts, 
and counsels.”” This document is reckoned as nundoubt- 
edly Tauler’s by Professor Schmidt, and it is wonderful 
that he should not have seen how utterly inconsistent it is 
with the story told us by Specklin. 

One more quotation before we quit this part of the sub- 
ject. If Tauler did act in opposition to the Church as the 
story represents him, he certainly forgot his own principles. 
In a sermon on St. Matthew’s day, he thus speaks. After 
protesting that if the Sovereign Pontiff and the Church 
were to strip him of his faculties for hearing confessions, 
and even of his priesthood, he would obey, he continues: 
**Tf the Christian Church were to take the Sacraments 
from us, we must obey, (though no one can: take from us 
the spiritual participation in them,) for whatever the Church 
gives she can take away. Therefore, if such a thing were 
to happen to us, we must let it be done without contradic- 
tion or murmuring.’’ It is hardly possible to conceive 
that these words point to a merely hypothetical case. 
‘They seem to have been spoken when an interdict was 
hanging over the audience. If it be so, it throws a deeper 
suspicion on the story of Tauler’s rebellion; and in any 
cuse it proves what were his principles, even supposing 
that the anguish of the Black Death had wrung from him 
an opposite conduct. Ail these undoubted facts seem to 
us to outweigh Specklin’s most doubtful testimony. We 
are surely under the mark when we say that it is 
neutralized if not demolished. That Tauler did veritably 
remain in that great moaning and wailing Strasburg 
when the Black Death was in it, and many other priests 
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had fled like cowards, that he did in the Sacrament of 
Penance, speak words of sweet comfort to those dying 
burghers and their wives and children, and felt the fiery 
poison of their breath hot upon his lips; that he brougkt 
them the Holy Eucharist to speed them forth in their lonz 
journey, we can well believe. But that he amused him- 
self with protesting against the interdict when it was 
utterly useless, we do not believe. If there was any pro- 
test at all, it was not such as Specklin would have us 
think. Tauler might address him in the words which the 
great Condé used, as he rose weary from the perusal of 
some declamation in an historian of the Rollin species: 
ces coquins nous font parler comme ils auraient parlé eux- 
mémes. Altogether we may consider that the story is 
a myth, containing doubtless some truth, and probably 
shadowing some struggle with authorities, but what that 
struggle was, we have no means of asertaining ; and what- 
ever it was, it could be nothing whatsoever which could 
entitle Tauler to the unenviable position in a Protestant 
Valhalla, to which Dr. Milman has promoted him. We 
have an undoubted document written by ‘auler himself, 
which proves that in that eventful year, 1348, he was a 
good Catholic, and exhorted all men to obey ecclesiastical 
superiors even though they might be like Scribes and 
Pharisees in Moses’s seat. And here we bid farewell to 
Specklin, Schmidt, and Dr. Milman, and proceed to give 
what we believe to be the real view of Tauler’s place in 
ecclesiastical history, and what is the real meaning of the 
apparition of those few struggling Friends of God whose 
biographies have thus been so strangely revealed to us. 
There are two centuries of the history of the Church 
which should especially be called the ‘‘ Dark Ages,’ 
we mean the fourteenth and the fifteenth. Of course if 
darkness is synonymous with ignorance, the ninth and 
tenth may fairly lay claim to the title ; but if we take into 
account what may be called the moral effects of darkness, 
namely, confusion, perplexity, and dismay, the two cen- 
turies which immediately preceded the Reformation, may 
well rival, if not outdo, their predecessors. The night of 
the tenth century was one which came in its right place 
and gave promise of the dawn. But the epoch of which 
we speak was an eclipse, a very Egyptian darkness, worse 
than Chaos or Erebus, black as the thick preternatural 


night under cover of which our Lord was crucified. All 
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at once when the medieval glory of the Church was at its 
zenith, a century opens with the audacious seizure of 
Boniface VIII. at Anagni, and closes with the great 
schism. 

Most inadequate, indeed, are the causes usually assign- 
ed by historians to this great change, as for instance the 
arrogance of Boniface, and the removal of the Popes to 
Avignon. Boniface did nothing whatsoever which his 
predecessors had not done before him. He neither de- 

osed or excommunicated king or emperor.* Compare his 
anguage with that of St. Gregory VII., or Innocent IIL., 
and his words will appear tame and cautious. In at- 
tempting to mediate between France and England, 
Boniface expressly disclaimed any assumption of autho- 
rity, and offered to act as Benedict Gaetani, not as 
sovereign Pontiff. It is true that the preamble of 
one of his famous bulls contains the following words: 
** God has set us over kings and kingdoms, to set up and 
to pull down, and to waste and to destroy, and to plant 
and to build in His name and doctrine, to feed the flock 
of the Lord, to strengthen the weak, to heal the infirm, 
to bind up the broken-hearted, to restore the abject and 
to pour wine and oil into wounds. Wherefore, dearest son, 
let nothing ever persuade thee that thou hast no superior, 
and art not subject to the high priest of the Church’s hier- 
archy.’’ Yet in his strongest language Boniface says 
nothing which cannot easily be interpreted according to 
Bellarmine’s view of the indirect authority over temporal 
matters, and he himself expressly gives this interpretation 
to his words. It requires another cause than the arro- 
gance of Boniface to account for the fact that he could not 
carry out measures far less stringent than those which 
had been crowned with success not fifty years before. Why 
could Nogaret and Sciarra Colonna insult with impu- 
nity the successor of St. Peter, who had humbled to 
the dust the proud house of Hohenstaufen? Only one 
answer can be returned, and that similar to the one given 
to Louis XVI., when the wild cries of the mob which was 
pouring into Versailles, first reached his ears. “ This is 
a revolt,” he said to a bystander, and the answer was, 





* Boniface was preparing a bull of excommunication against 
Philip at Anagni, but it never was issued. The case of Albert of 
Austria is not in point. 
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** Sire, it is a revolution.’’ Nothing less than a complete 
disruption of medieval society is betokened by such an 
event. 

It was not so much that a Pope had been insulted, 
but that the insult was unpunished. That the grandson 
of St. Louis should have inflicted such an injury on the 
Sovereign Pontiff, was sufficiently ominous, but that 
Christendom should not have risen in a general crusade 
shows a terrible change in the mind of Europe. It is 
quite true that it excited sympathy; even the Ghibelline 
Dante forgets his wrongs for a moment to weep over 
Christ taken captive and outraged in the person of His 
Vicar; yet it must be owned that an outrage scarcely less 
than that which in the case of an Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, in the 12th century, roused all Europe to indigna- 
tion, fell comparatively dead in the 14th, though a pope 
was the sufferer. The penance of Canterbury was not 
repeated in Notre Dame, and Philip the Fair remained 
unpunished. It is true that Boniface was succeeded by a 
beatified saint, who proceeded to excommunicate the 
author of his death; but B. Benedict XI. died in the 
first stage of the proceedings, and there seems every reason 
to suppose that he died by poison. A mystery hangs 
over the authors of the deed, but whether the guilt be laid 
on the Ghibelline cardinals, or on the guilty men excom- 
municated in the bull, or on Philip the Fair, it is certainly 
an ominous fact that the two first Popes of the century 
should have died a violent death, and have died un- 
avenged, After this came the transfer of the Papal throne 
to France, Everything went on in the court of Clement as 
though he were securely seated at Rome ; bulls issued from 
each petty town in France, where Clement fixed for a time 
his wandering throne, and Christendom obeyed them. 
Kings of Aragon and Majorca came to do homage, at 
Montpellier, for Sardinia and Corsica, and a duke of 
Calabria in his father’s name for Naples, at an obscure 
castle near Lyons, as they were wont to do at the Lateran 
palace, Even the terrible Philip led the Pope’s horse in 
solemn procession through the streets of Lyons, while the 
Holy See gave a more solid proof of its power by proclaim- 
ing a crusade, and beating Venice back into its lagoons 
when it dared to attack Ferrara. Men probably perceived 
at first but little change in the position of the Pope, yet 
we can see it now when we look back upon the time and 
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remember that the memory of Boniface was solemnly 
arraigned before a general council at Vienne. It is true 
that he was as solemnly acquitted; yet the very fact that 
a dead pope should have been impeached by his murderers 
before a council of the Church, with the consent of his 
successor, argues a mighty change in public opinion. 
Even now the Catholic blood boils in our veins as we read 
the flippant speech of the French lawyer, and hear him in the 
presence of Christ’s Vicar charge the memory of Boniface 
with crimes too obviously calumnious for even modern 
historians to take up; yet men in the 14th century listened 
coolly to the solemn mockery. Fifty years before every 
sword in France would have leaped from its scabbard to 
avenge the insult. Evidently the Middle Ages are gone 
or going. Cathedrals were still built, and Gregorian 
chants were sung. We are now in the very zenith of 
Gothic architecture and of Gothic music, but the real 
glory of medieval times is gone. That which constituted 
their real characteristic, that which separates them off 
from modern times was not the outward form, but the 
inward spirit. [very breast in that rude feudal hierarchy, 
from the king and noble down to the franklin and the 
serf, was animated with the persuasion that the king- 
dom of Christ was supreme over everything earthly. 
This was the public opinion of the time, the spirit of the 
age. But it was fast passing away, and the Church had 
now to rule as best she might over disaffected and dis- 
loyal subjects, who watched her every step with jeaiousy 
and distrust. 

The captivity of Avignon was not the cause but the 
effect of this change. ‘The state of parties in Italy had 
made Rome perfectly uninhabitable by the sovereign 
Pontiff. Whether the Popes might not have returned to 
Rome sooner than they did is another matter. After the 
conquest, for we can call it nothing else, of the Roman 
States, by Cardinal Albornoz, in the reign of Innocent, 
it. does seem strange that the court ‘should have still 
lingered on the banks of the Rhone. But in the outset 
there is nothing whatever unnatural in the sojourn of the 
Popes at Avignon. ‘The policy of the Holy See had fora 
long time been leaning towards France, for the simple 
reason that the danger which the Church had to face, 
arose not from the side of France, but from a junction 
between the Italian Ghibellines and the Emperor. Urban 
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IV. made Charles of Anjou, St. Louis’s brother, senator 
of Rome. Clement IV. gave him the kingdom of Naples, 
and broke the terrible power of Manfred, with the aid of 
French soldiers. Gregory X. and Nicholas III. followed 
an opposite conduct, but Martin IV. returned to the 
French policy. Above all it is essential to observe that the 
policy of Boniface VIII. was entirely French. Himself of a 
Ghibelline family, he hardly had become Sovereigu Pon- 
tiff, when he showed his detachment by entering into a 
contest with the Ghibelline lords, who had everywhere 
usurped the rule over the Papal cities; and it was to 
Robert of Anjou, a prince of the house of France, that he 
entrusted the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, and the 
leadership of the Guelphic party. On the other hand, for 
many years, and during many pontificates, the quarrels 
between Guelph and Ghibelline had been so terrible as 
to render Rome absolutely ungovernable. Alexander IV. 
transported the court to Viterbo, Nicholas LV. to Reate. 
Urban IV. was chased by Roman citizens to Orvieto and 
Perugia. Clement IV. could hardly be persuaded to leave 
Viterbo and return to Rome, even under the protection of 
Charles of Anjou, so great was his dread of his own 
subjects. St. Celestine established himself at Naples. 
It is not therefore in the least wonderful that Clement V. on 
the one hand chose to remain in France, where he was 
when he was elected, rather than trust himself to his 
refractory subjects, and on the other threw his influence 
into the scale of French politics. There is, therefore, no 
reason why, in order to account for Clement’s conduct, 
we should have recourse to the hypothesis of treachery on 
his part, or violence on that of Philip the Fair. He may 
very well have preferred Lyons to Rome, without any 
secret compact with Boniface’s murderer in the forest of 
St. Jean d’Angely. He may very well have prepared to 
excommunicate the Emperor Henry, if he invaded the 
kingdom of Naples, without any threat from Philip of a 
renewal of the fate of Boniface, since he was only doing 
what doubtless Boniface would have done, and preserving 
on the throne a king of that race, one of which Boniface 
had placed on that of Hungary. 

The removal of the Papal court to Avignon was, there- 
fore, a symptom rather than a cause of evil. Historians 
would get rid of many a myth if they only watched the 
ebb and flow of the public feeling of the times of which 
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they write, and which existed in the Middle Ages as now, 
since it simply means the expression of the ideas which 
rule the deep hearts of the masses of men. Where and 
how those ideas are generated is no business of ours, 
as we are not writing the metaphysics of history; we 
only point to the fact that in Italy as elsewhere, men’s 
minds were beginning to be swayed by another spirit than 
that which ruled them in the last centuries, and that this 
was the cause of the captivity of Avignon. We are not 
denying that the selfishness of the French monarchy, and 
the backstairs influence of the French Cardinals, who 
were gradually filling the Sacred College, had much to do 
in retaining the Popes in France; but we do mean that 
they never would have succeeded, in spite of the perpetual 
attempts of the Popes to break their chains, had not the 
whole breaking up of medieval society in Italy, and the 
consequent anarchy rendered Rome unsafe. The mere 
statistics of a few years of the period will prove our point. 
When John XXII. turned his attention to Italian 
affairs in the beginning of these memorable seventy years, 
the Papal States could hardly be said to exist. Various 
great houses had usurped the cities of the Church. The 
Ordelaffi were ruling despotically near Forli, and threaten- 
ing the whole district of Amilia, while the Marquis of 
NMiontefeltro had possessed himself of the March of 
Ancona, and had usurped the headship of Urbino and 
other towns; and in 1319 the Papal court was startled 
with the news that a fearful revolt had broken out in 
Recanati. Assisted by the people of Osimo, the citizens 
slaughtered the Papal garrison, massacred~ the very 
children of the adherents of the Church, invaded the 
honour of women, and violated the very sanctity of the 
cloister. Finally, they expelled the bishop and established 
the count of Montefeltro in his stead. If the enmity to the 
Church had been confined to the Papal States, it might 
have been put down. But the usurpers of Forli were but 
specimens of a race of men who threatened the existence 
of the Church and of society all over Italy. An organized 
Ghibelline league had been formed, and steadily and 
rapidly it had been rising in power. Oh! for the time 
when an array of free republics barred the passage 
of the emperor to Rome, and the Lombard league won 
for the Church the victory of Legnano. In 1315, 
the year of John’s accession, almost all the towns had 
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lost their freedom, and the statistics of Ghibelline 
power are nearly as follows. The old Lombard league 
had been destroyed, and the great house of the Visconti 
oscupied its place. Milan, Pavia, Piacenza, Vercelli, 
Como, Bergamo, Tortona, and Alessandria, were ruled 
by Maffei and his three sons with almost regal sway. 
Passerino was lord of Mantua, and the house of the della 
Scala possessed Verona. Uguccione held Pisa, while one 
of the most gifted of these new potentates, Castruccio 

Castraccani, had become lord of Lucca. It would have 
been happy for the miserable cities if their lords had been 
permanent, but the whole of the beautiful country from 
north to south was a prey to the most miserable revolu- 
tions. The old factions of Guelph and Ghibelline revived 
with all the more fury because their original principles 
were forgotten, and they were mere pretexts fer hereditary 
hatred and revenge. Any city might be aroused at night, 
or even at mid-day, by cries which were the signal for a 
worse than Corcyrean massacre, and the sorrowful pro- 
vhecy of the old historian, that such things must be as 
ong as human nature remains the same, proved as true of 
Italy as of ancient Greece. At any given moment the 
nobles of one party might come out of their castle-palaces 
and “‘ride the streets,’ as it was called, sweeping all 
before them, burning the houses and expelling the families 
of their opponents. The banished party retired to their 
fortresses in the country, and issued forth perpetually to 
worry and to harass their opponents, till by some bold 
coup de main they managed to regain possession of the 
city, and their enemies became exiles in their turn. Or 
else some treacherous hand betrayed the gates to a mem- 
ber of the Ghibelline league, and to the ery of Viva il gran 
Can the redoubtable della Scala rode in in triumph. 

_In such a state of things all domestic and Christian 
virtues perished together. It was there that the Italian 
character was moulded into that form of which Ceasar 
Borgia was the type. The men of the most civilized nation 
in the world, at a time when the language possessed 
Dante, and when Petrarch and Boccacio were alive, lay 
in wait for each other with the cunning and ferocity of 
Red Indians. The very foundations of society were 
upturned in a state of things when any bold adventurer 
might rise to power, and the uncertainty of the tenure 
by which these upstart lords held their power, made them 
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reckless during the short time that they were in pride of 
place. ‘The reverses and the good fortune of these extra- 
ordinary men are wilder than imagination could have con- 
ceived. ‘Three times did Alberto Scotto, the Guelph, win 
and lose Piacenza. Galeazzo Visconti lost Milan and 
retired into private life, till the coming of Louis of Bavaria 
brought him from his retirement, and he rose into favour. 
Then he was imprisoned by his protector until a new 
stroke of fortune restored him to the lordship of Milan. 
Castruccio was once an exile in England, till a murder 
which he committed drove him into Flanders. On his 
return to Italy his courage and talents helped Uguccione to 
seize Pisa. A short time afterwards his ungrateful 
lord condemned him to die, when a sudden cry of Muoia 
il tiranno, popolo, popolo, overthrew Uguccione, and 
Castruccio was taken out of prison on the eve of his 
execution and made lord of Lucca. Treachery and cruelty 
were the natural consequences of such a state of things. 
Geutlemen and men of refined tastes murdered each other 
in cold blood. Castruccio, whom Macchiavelli has chosen 
as the very type of the Italian tyrant, exterminated the 
family of the Avogardi, dragging twenty-two of them on 
asses round the city of Lucca, and then hanging them. 
He killed five of the Quartesani and then cut their bodies 
in pieces. They had been his best friends, and he jested 
over their deaths at a banquet. Yet the man who could 
order wholesale executions with selfish coolness, was a man 
of education and a patron of the fine arts. The noble 
family of the Vesturini were lords of Lodi. One of their 
retainers, in revenge for an insult offered to his niece, sud- 
denly rose upon them, seized the lordship of Lodi, threw 
five of the Vesturini into prison, where they died of starva- 
tion, in the very dungeons whence had often been heard 
the cries of the victims whom they themselves had left to 
perish by the same horrible death. The ties of blood and 
country were simply swallowed up in those of party. 
Ferrentino Malatesta stabbed his nephew Rambusto in the 
midst of a hunting party, as he begged for mercy on his 
knees before him; and the citizens of Spoleto set fire to a 
prison where three hundred of their fellow-townsmen were 
confined for their attachment to the Guelphs, and the 
miserable prisoners perished to a man in the flames. 

All this implies an utter upheaving of medieval society 
from its foundations, and enables us to understand why the 
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Sovereign Pontiffs preferred the banks of the Rhone to 
those of the Tiber. Yet there is a deeper depth to fathom 
before we can understand the danger of the Church. 
Amidst all this wild confusion, the spirits of men were 
strangely stirred up, and monstrous shapes of mystical 
error began to haunt every rank of society. In the 
first year of the reign of the first Avignon Pope, 
errors of the same class as those of the Albigenses made 
themselves felt across the Alps. In 1305, a fanatic named 
Dulcino, appeared at Novara in Lombardy, teaching 
errors which remind us of the darkest sects of the Gnos- 
tics of old. “Io him,” says an old chronicle, ‘f many 
thousands of both sexes, principally in Italy, Tuscany, 
and the neighbouring parts far and wide, united them- 
selves.’ It required a crusade to dislodge the heresiarch 
from the fastnesses of the mountains and solitudes of the 
diocese of Vercelli, which he filled with his followers, and 
finally from a fortress, where he had intrenched himself on 
a rocky eminence. Even after his death the remains of 
his disciples can still be traced _overspreading Lombardy. 
It seems as though the Ghibelline party collected into 
itself by some sort of spontaneous attraction all the errors 
of every description, which before had lain hid, scattered 
in the villages and lurking in the towns of Italy. Secret 
societies are everywhere discovered leagued by direct 
oaths against the Church, and professing anti-christian 
and anti-social opinions. The revolt noticed above, at 
Recanati, in the States of the Church, was the work of 
a society impiously called the Sod: ality of the Blessed 
Virgin, the members of which were bound to despise the 
censures of the Church, and were addicted to idolatrous 
and impious rites. 

f this were an isolated instance we might be inclined 
to mistrust the authors of this startling assertion. But 
it should never be forgotten that the spirit of paganism, 
if it ever dies, was alive in the Middle Ages. It was 
not the seductive worship of nature, and of material 
beauty, but, as might be expected from the spirit of the 
age, it came in the shape of a revival of the sullen Mani- 
cheism which had never been thoroughly expelled by 
Christianity. It had made its way across the mountains 
of the Heemus, and lurked amongst the various wild tribes 
of Sclavonian race, who lined the southern bank of the 
Danube, and inhabited the long line of indented sea coast 
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which borders the Adriatic, under the name of Bulga- 
rians, Bosnians, Croats, and Dalmatians. Then these 
opinions are found flitting about the south of France, the 
valleys of Piedmont, and the cities of Lombardy. They 
varied according to the dispositions of the recipient, but 
all are based on the assumption that there are two princi- 
ples, one good and the other bad, and that the visible 
world is the production, not of the God of Heaven, but of 
the evil spirit. In all periods there is a tendency in poor 
suffering human nature to solve the mystery of its being, 
by attributing the origin of the lower parts of its double 
nature, its rebellious flesh, its blind impulsive feelings, its 
wild passions, and its very sufferings, to the wicked will of 
an evil spirit. Or at least it looks upon itself as the melan- 
choly offspring of some inferior demiurge, let fall from the 
enfeebled dregs of the exhausted power of the Ore: itor, like 
a fiery drop boiling over in some convulsion of the king- 
dom of light into the lower realm of darkness. It seems 
as though it were the hardest thing for fallen man to 
believe in his own origin from his one great Creator, and 
to keep intact the doctrine that he sprung out of nothing 
by the free act of his great, eternal, independent God. 
Yet it startles us to find th: it, even here in the Middle 
Ages, resisting alike the ban and blessing of the Church, 
in spite of her sweet chants and joyous festivals, her gr and 
cathedrals and solitary convents, we can still catch the 
ghosts of old heresies, the mysticism of the Gnostics, the 
cold pride and eccentric gloom of the Montanist, and the 
mixture of Persian paganism and of Buddhism engrafted 
on Christianity by Manes. Here we have Paterins, 
Cathari and Albigenses of all sorts, with their two prin- 
ciples, God and “the devil, their hatred of the God of 
the Old Testament, their fantastic Christ and invisible 
Church. At Milan we find a crazy woman from Bohe- 
mia, called Guillelmina, acting over again the wicked 
farce of the Priscillas of old, and declaring herself to be 
an incarnation of the Holy Spirit. In its most decorous 
form the Manichean principle was perhaps embodied in the 
decent and puritanical Waldenses, whilst in other shapes it 
admits the grossest sensuality, under the dreadful notion 
that it matters not what is done by the body, while the 
spirit. is pure. Everywhere, however, its disciples display 
a uniform hatred of the Church, and _ systematically 


despise her censures. A secret organization binds them 
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all together; at times we find them begging‘in private 
houses, and insinuating themselves chiefly among women, 
reaching in conventicles, and celebrating mock masses 
in hiding-places ; ; at other times they appear publicly in 
the streets, using orthodox symbols, and chanting the 
Pater, the Ave, and the Creed. T hey were the harder 
to discover because a large portion of them held the con- 
venient doctrine that oaths are unlawful, and that they 
might lie to an unlimited extent before the ecclesiastical 
tribunals. So numerous were they that one of them 
boasted that he could travel from Paris to Milan, and 
sleep every night under the roof of a secret partizan of the 
sect. Far and wide the infection spread. We find the 
Pope despatching couriers from Avignon to the ban of 
Bosnia, the kings of Hungary and Bohemia, and the 
bishops of Poland, urging them to take measures to prevent 
the spread of the ‘heresy. A public document, written in 
1320, under the eye of John XXIL., speaks of those in the 
diocese of Carcassone, who “‘ sacrifice to demons and render 
them homage ;”’ whilst a contemporary author says that 
*‘the adoration of devils, the baptism of images, and 
such superstitions, begin to spread exceedingly in recent 
times.’’ Not only in various countries, but im all ranks 
the same heretical tendencies are visible. Sorcery and 
witchcraft are only branches of heresy, and we find them 
breaking out in all classes of society in this marvellous 
fourteenth century. Among the lower orders, often crazed 
and maddened by physical suffering, magic spread like a 
very contagion. All the monstrous and mysterious powers 
of vice, which human nature in its lowest stage of degra- 
dation can display, threw themselves out in orgies of the 
most fearful description, Who will say that Paganism 
was dead inthe middle ages, when in the century which 
witnessed Cologne cathedral, old women mumbled Cani- 
dia’s charms by the light of the moon, and medieval 
witches invoked Diana in their wild sabbath in the 
mountains? Aristotle reigns in the schools and Hecate 
in the cottage of the serf.* Ascend higher in the scale 
of society, you find the same symptoms. The stoutest 
modern defender of the Templars, while bitterly attacking 





* V. Gérres. Christliche Mystik, especially Tom. iii.c, 3. Tom. 
iv. c. 7, in Ste, Foi’s translation. 
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Pope Clement for sacrificing them, inconsistently allows 
that “ Oriental superstitions, and the belief in magic, 
talismans, and amulets, had crept into their minds.” 
The knights, it must be remembered, were younger sons 
of noble families, many of them from the south of France. 
It might have been supposed that the strong heads that 
ruled the north of Italy would have troubled themselves 
little with mysticism in any shape demoniacal or other- 
wise. Yet in the general vertigo which seized on the 
minds of men, even those who were born to be rulers 
of their kind, felt their brains grow giddy with the rest. 
Astrology was common among them. We find a duke 
of Calabria consulting a dealer in _the black art, who 
promised to show him the future in a crystal globe ; 
while the Visconti are distinctly accused of the Manichean 
heresies of the time, of hatred of the Church, and of 
attempting to raise the devil. 

Can anything further be needed to prove that the 
fourteenth century was a time of fearful unsettlement ? 
The old landmarks were being removed. | Poor humanity 
was losing its simple faith in the eternal lights which had 
hitherto guided it for many hundred years. It had 
embarked on a wide illimitable ocean, and was beating 
about with an infinite void before it, and no star to guide 
its way. 

But there is a deeper depth still. We have said nothing 
of Germany, and all at once on this scene of unutter- 
able confusion, a German Emperor appears to confound 
it worse. It would be beside our purpose to enter at 
length into the quarrel between the Holy See, which was 
then occupied by John XXII. and Louis of Bavaria. 
That lying thing called history, has accused the Pope of 
being simply atool in the hands of the French king, 
in adopting the policy followed by the Holy See against 
Louis of Bavaria. Yet Johnat various times showed plain 
symptoms of independence. It should never be forgotten 
that when he died he was actually engaged in a quarrel 
with the French king, in consequence, it is said, of having 
refused him the kingdom of Arles, and other demands 
which Philip had made. Again, the instant that he could 
do so, he caught at the aid of John of Luxemburg, in the 
affairs of Italy, in the very teeth of the French king, who 
wished to enjoy the monopoly of the defence of the Holy 
See. John was therefore by no means exclusively French 
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in his policy. He had motives enough for opposing Louis 
of Bavaria without having recourse to the supposition of 
a servile wish to please the king ef France. We believe 
that the key to the policy of the Sovereign Pontiff, 
was the desire to reconquer Rome. As long as the 
pontifical states were as we have described them, return 
was impossible. Meanwhile the Sacred College became 
more and more hopelessly French, and the “Sovereign 
Pontiff became more and more like a captive lion involved 
in countless intrigues by selfish cardinals, bonds light 
as cobwebs, but strong as links of iron. None of the 
Avignon Popes felt quite comfortable away from Rome ; 
all* made some attempt to (return, but as long as Italy 
was what it was, the arguments in favour of remaining 
at Avignon were unanswerable. For this reason, John’s 
whole power, spiritual and temporal, was bent to break 
the Ghibelline league. For this purpose, and to free 
the Lombard cities from its yoke, he entered into a 
crusade against the Visconti. For this, he refused to 
confirm Louis, who was not a man to be trusted with 
the empire while Italy was in such a state. German his- 
torians have blamed the Pope as though he was interfer- 
ing in the concerns of German nationality. They forget 
that the Emperor was not only the head of the German 
nation, but feudal head of a great part of Italy; and on 
the lowest possible principle, Italy, through the Sovereign 
Pontiff, had a right to a voice in the matter. The Empe- 
ror was becoming, it is true, more and more of a phantom, 


yet a most mischievous one. Had not Dante just written 
his Monarchia to claim universal dominion for the em- 
peror ? Again, it was under the name of Vicars of the 
Empire, that the tyrants of the Lombard cities held their 
sway. It would have been imprudent to allow a weak-mind- 
ed, unprincipled emperor like Louis, to bear the imperial 
name. It was against him, and against the oppressors of 
the Lombard republics, that John entered on his unbend- 
ing policy. It was unfortunate, perhaps impolitic, but 
reckless and servile it was not. However this may be, the 
Pope refused to confirm the disputed election of Louis, 
and the disappointed claimant set out for Rome to be 
crowned by an antipope. At the express invitation of the 





* We aro not suro that this is true of the two Clements. 
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heads of the Ghibelline league, Louis, in 1327, crossed 
the Alps and appeared at ‘Trent. Immediately all the 


scattered elemenis of discontent and rebellion against the 
Church, gathered around him. It was not only that all 
Lombardy put itself in motion towards the great parlia- 
ment of Trent, that the redoubtable Can Grande with 
seven hundred horse, Marco Visconti, and the represen- 
tatives of Castruccio, and the other heads of the party, 


rushed to do homage to the pretended emperor. All this 


was to have been expected, but a far more alarming symp- 
tom of the tendency of the age was seen in a direct attack 
at once fanatical and speculative, on the rights of the Holy 
See. The intellect of Italy lent its aid to the sword of 
Germany. MHeretical canonists and apostate monks met 


Louis on his way. Marsilius of Padua broached theories 
such as those which afterwards found favour in the eyes 
of Queen Elizabeth and James I. Opinions which had 
hitherto only scandalized and agitated the schools and 


universities, were now backed by the swords of German 
troopers. Jansenist war-cries and appeals to future coun- 


cils, were anticipated in the camp where Bavarian cavalry 
was mingled with the men at arms of Milan and Lucca. 


The excommunication pronounced upon Louis, was 
hurled back upon the Pope. Lxcommunicated bishops 


placed on the head of Louis the iron crown of Lombardy 
in the basilica of St. Ambrose, and, in a few months, the 
whole mingled mass, made up of rival ambitions for the 
moment reconciled, national jealousies of long standing 


laid aside, and all sorts of discordant elements welded 
together by one common hatred to the Church, rolled on 


towards Rome. 

One thing was as yet unrepresented in this motley host, 
and that was not long in arriving to swell the train of 
Louis. Canon law had already sent him its professors ; it 


only remained that mystical theology should lend its 
lustre to the enemies of the Church. It was not only 


among licentious Fraticelli and fanatical Begards that 
Louis found partizans; even the leading members of the 
great order of St. Francis were seized upon by the univer- 
sal vertigo of fanatical obstinacy. Under the unhappy 


reign of St. Celestine the pradent vigilance with which the 
Holy See ever watches over the religions orders, had been 


relaxed, and long afterwards undisciplined _ solitaries 
appealed to the authorizations granted by the Saint. 
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Boniface VIII. had annulled the permissions thus conceded 
by his predecessor, but a portion of the Franciscan order 
which had separated itself from the main body under the 
name of Spirituals, continued to give trouble to the 
Church. In the reign of John the evil became more 
serious. Fanatical theories about property issued in 
doctrinal heresies about the temporal dominion exercised 
by our Lord. The condemnation of the heresy only 


brought out more fully the deep-rooted obstinacy of the 


mystics, It propagated itself to an amazing extent; in 
solemn chapter at Perugia the general of the order, 
Michael of Cesena, protested against the decision of the 
Holy See, and the most distinguished men of the order 
followed him. Weare not surprised to see among their 
ranks the hard-headed and clever Oxonian Ockham, but it 


is startling to find that Urbertino of Casale, the author 


of the first Imitation of Christ, should have brought into 
the camp of Louis his picturesque mysticism. 


Surely there can be no greater proof of the spiritual 
restlessness of the period than the accession of such men 
to the enemies of the Church. Here was a popular devo- 


tional writer, whose books were the delight of the devout, 
secular, and regular, in arms against the Holy See. If 
: —" 7 
Rome could not count on the children of St, Francis, on 
whom could it rely ¢ Mysties are always hard to keep in 
order, and there had always been among the Franciscans 
a certain tendency to disobedience and independence. 
Even Jacopone da Todi had attacked Boniface VIIL., and 
had written ribald verses on his own excommunication ; 


but there was a far more dangerous class of Franciscan 
writers than the sweet singer whose hymns spread devotion 
to Jesus and Mary through thousands of cottage hearths in 
Tuscany and Umbria. We can forgive Jacopone the almost 
good-humoured verses with which he whiles away his cap- 
tivity, for the sake of his love for our Lady, But Peter 


Olivi, the master of Ubertino, had written commentaries 


on the Apocalypse, which now furnished war-cries to men 
fierce and fanatical as the Scottish Cameronians. Medieval 
New-Jerusalemites swarmed in the camp of Louis. Men 
who had nothing to lose eagerly grasped at the notion that 
poverty in itself was evangelical perfection, and that a life 
of wandering beggary was formed on the very model of 


our Lord and His apostles. They adopted uncouth and 
fantastic habits, and preached doctrines subversive of the 
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faith and of society. A)l the terrible figures of the Apoca- 
lypse, the scarlet lady inclusive, were applied by them to 
the Church of Rome. According to them the carnal 


Church had passed away, and the time was come when a 
new era was to dawn, of which they were the harbingers. 
St. Francis’s rule was a uew Gospel and identical with 
Christianity, nor could Pope or prelate alter or interpret 
it. As the synagogue had passed into the Church, so the 
Shur iss into the New Jerusalem, There w 

Church was to pass into the New Jerusalem. ere was 
now an outpouring of the spirit of liberty on the earth; 


faith had passed away, and the faithful mystic was now to 


ai sensible experience of the presence of the Incarnate 
ord. 


Enough has been said to show that it was no partial or 
local disorder which afflicted the Christian world. ‘ The 
whole head was sick and the whole heart sad.” In 
France we have seen selfish egotism, in Italy and Germany 
determined and organized hatred to the Church and frantic 
fanaticism. We have found the same malady in the 
educated elasses as well as in the ignorant, in the religious 
as wellas the indevout. Under the robe of the doctor of 
both laws, and the cowl of the friar, we have seen the same 
restless heart and giddy brain. We have penetrated even 
into the souls of those vast masses, whom history but too 
much forgets, the toiling suffering millions, and there again 
it is to he traced, the same feverish anguish. All this 
betokens no common revolution. It is plainly the begin- 
ning of the breaking up of the old medieval world, and the 
birth-throes of the new world in which we live. It is 
utterly impossible that, when we find such men as 
Ubertino among the ranks of the disaffected, all should 
have been entirely badin the movement. Criminal as was 
the restlessness which urged them into rebellion, it must 
have had its roots in some religious want unsatisfied. The 
simple and objective forms of medieval devotion could no 
longer hold men together. Their nature had new intel- 
lectual wants ; they were learning more habits of reflection, 
and with them there came that introspection, that analysis 
of their own feelings and consciousness which is the 
characteristic of modern spirituality. 

Never does a want arise in the Church without its being 
fulfilled. Here precisely we should expect to arise the school 
of which St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross are the 
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most perfect types, and here precisely we find Tauler and 
the Blessed Henry Suso. 


This transition from the simplicity of antique devotion 
was less violent in the Rhenish provinces and the Nether- 


lands than elsewhere. We have too little record left us of 


the spiritual life of our medieval ancestors to be able to tell 
for certain what kind of devotions touched them, and what 


prayers they said. The monkish chroniclers are so much 
occupied with recording the battles of kings, and the burn- 


ing of monasteries, that they have no room to tell us much 


of their own interior life; but as for that of the yeomen 
and serfs, of the men and women, maidens and youths, who 
worshipped in the parish churches of England and France, 
we know next to nothing. Yet we cannot be far wrong in 
thinking that they lived on the festivals and ceremonies of 


the Church, that their childlike hearts were poured out 


before the rudely-sculptured image of the Virgin Mother 
and Child, and that they wept at the foot of the great 
rood with its bleeding wounds. As for their morning 
and evening prayers, perhaps the 

** Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 

Bless the bed that I lie on,” 


which still lingers among our Protestant peasants, may be 
a fair specimen of their style, till St. Dominic gave them the 
rosary. But on the banks of the Rhine, and in Flanders 
and Brabant, we find traces of a spiritual life at once more 
profound and more perilous. All the various mystical ten- 
dencies of the human soul awakened early in the citizens 
of Cologne and Ghent. Outside the cloister began to be 
formed, even in the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
various free associations, which were more than confrater- 
nities, since their members were unmarried, and less than 
convents, since they were not bound by vows. There the 
poor artizans, chiefly weavers, and the needle-women of 
those cities, continued to exercise their trades, and without 
absolutely quitting the world, found a shelter from its 
storms and sins. The Beguinages, that is, the associa- 
tions of women, were naturally more numerous than those 
of men. In Mechlin, for instance, where there were some 
thousands of these sisters, the Beguinage was like a 
little town, with walls and gates of its own. It appears that 
they were to a great extent independent of the clergy ; they 
chose their own superiors ; they had stated times for com- 
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mon prayer, and the rest of their devotions they might 
regulate as they pleased. 

This sort of independence was by no means confined to 
the Begard and Beguine. We find spreading among men 
and women living in the world spiritual wants which the 
clergy of the time seem to have been but little able to 
supply. Again, the long interdicts which, during the ter- 
rible contests between the Holy See and Louis of Bavaria, 
it was found necessary to inflict on the cities of Germany, 

naturally tended to throw the minds of men upon them- 
selves and to separate them from the clergy. In the 
curious manuscript found by Professor Schmidt, there are 
records of the strange internal struggles of a merchant of 
trasburg, who was married and living in the world. 
For years he wrestled on alone with interior trials, and does 
not appear to have thought of applying for help to a 
spiritual guide. At last he meets with the mysterious lay- 
man who undertakes the office of what we shall now call 
director, and gives peace to his soul. The layman himself 
had gone through the same ordeal, and he was now the 
head of a small community consisting of Friends of 
God, priests and Jaymen living together, each as he 
chose.* In one of the manuscripts he gives an account of 
himself, part of which we have already quoted, which is 
valuable, because it shows so clearly how many yearning 
souls there were about the world seeking a deeper devotion 
than was supplied them at the time. He was at the head 
of a sort of medieval tract society, which distributed little 
German spiritual books. He complains of confessors who 
did not teach their penitents the way to struggle with their 
sins. He says that it belongs to no secular man to judge 
them; at the same time he recommends all good Chris- 
tian men to study German spiritual books. Interpretation 
of Scripture he leaves to priests, but he protests that his 
books do not meddle with such high matters, and are 
merely practical, such as all laymen may read. Amongst 





* A great confusion has arisen from identifying this community 
with the Friends of God, and attributing to the Gottesfreunde iu 
general what belonged only to its members. This community is 
the ‘ geselschaft’ mentioned in Schmidt, p. 197. Its members, and 
some immediate followers of the Layman, certainly did form an 
association, and were the ‘ extreme” party noticed above ; but sv 
distinct were they from the other Gottesfreunde, that the latter at 
last completely lost sight of them, Gottesfreunde 29, 
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these books probably was “‘ The Nine Rocks,’’ which 
was for so long ascribed to Blessed Henry Suso, and 
which gives us a vivid idea of the deep mystical cast of 
thought of the laity of the period. The layman himself 
acted as a sort of spiritual guide to many souls in the 
Oberland, with whom he communicated in secret ways, 
which must have had a certain piquancy in their very 
mystery. 

In all this there was nothing absolutely wrong. The 
Church which in this very century authorized the simple- 
hearted enthusiasm of Blessed John Colombini, and had 
allowed him, though a layman, to found the association of 
the Jesuates, would not at all necessarily interfere with 
our mysterious layman. ‘The original depositors of mystical 
tradition, the Saints of the Desert, were most of them lay- 
men, and the sweet liberty which was allowed to those 
childlike hearts on the rocks of Sinai and the banks of the 
Nile, was just as possible on the mountains which look 
down on the valley of the Rhine. Yet there is no doubt 
that the position was a dangerous one, and that it required 
a steady brain to remain in this state of independence 
without falling into fanaticism. 

It was from a feeling of this very danger that the 
Church gave only ahesitating sanction to the Beguinages. 
-Inquisitors looked with a jealous eye upon them; some of 
them were even persecuted for a short time under Clement 
V., while John XXIL., in 1318, gave them a conditional 
approval. Sometimes the Beguines are mentioned with 
honour, sometimes the name is synonymous with heresy. 
The fact is, that amongst the spirits who had thus retired 
from the world, were many undisciplined souls in which 
were stirring thoughts as hot and wild as any that occu- 
pied the brains of the busy world without. Instead of the 
gloomy Manicheism which infested the South of France, 
and the valleys of the Apenines and of Switzerland, we 
find Pantheistic doctrines. Occasionally, some worship- 
pers of the devil, are condemned in the German councils, 
but the more religious minds of the Rhineland and the 
Netherlands, invented new shapes of error for them- 
selves. In the peopled Beguinages, and amongst’ the 
burghers of Strasburg and Cologne, on every side we 
find dreams of the absolute union, or rather identity of 
the soul with God. Ruysbroek enumerates no less than 
five kinds of Pantheism, each of which is not unworthy 
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of Hegel or Fichte, and which are severally charac- 
terized in the strange language of their countrymen of 
this day, as Pantheistic Quietism, Idealistic Pantheism, 
Panchristism and Nihilism. The councils of the time 
condemn errors which outdo Madam Guyon and remind 
us of Molinos. There are heresies amongst them about 
prayer and the systematic exclusion of the Sacred Humani- 
ty of Christ, and teaching the uselessness of the external 
worship of the Blessed Sacrament. And as if to make 
the confusion more terrible, a Dominican monk who had 
been a doctor of Paris, who had taught theology at Rome, 
and had been provincial of his order in Saxony, Bohemia, 
and on the Rhine, Master Eckart by name, moulded into 
a scientific form, this Pantheistic doctrine, and invested 
in all the dignity of scholastic theology, shapes of error 
which had been floating loosely about the world without a 
local habitation or a name. After all this we are not 
surprised to find among the Brethren of the free spirit, 
as they called themselves, still darker and more shameful 
errors; and when the Black Death came down with -all 
its horrors upon a population, already half-crazed with 
fanaticism, and thrown off their balance by the dissensions 
which raged between Church and State, then the wild 
wail of the Flagellants was heard over all the hubbub of 
sounds which mingled with the rushing waters of the 
Rhine. From all the villages around, and from scat- 
tere| homes in sequestered valleys, thousands of men and 
wo:nen came in long procession through the streets of 
Strasburg and Cologne; friars and priests forgot their 
dignity to join in the motley crowd under the command 
of the layman who marshalled the array, while sober 
citizens, and their wives and daughters laid aside their 
costly robes to bare their shoulders to the scourge, 
and chimed in with the melancholy chant’ which called 
on all to mingle their blood with that of Jesus to obtain 
mercy from God. 

It was during this period of horror and confusion, that 
Tauler preached in the Rhineland. In 1342, he reap- 
peared after a retirement of two years which he had under- 
taken by the advice of his nameless layman. His spirit 
had been braced in solitude and purified by interior trial. 
Ounce in the two years he had appeared in the cathedral 
of Strasburg, and after remaining silent for some 
moments he burst into tears, and descended from the 
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pulpit amidst the taunts of the rude audience, with- 
out being able to pronounce a word. Now, with a 
heart cleansed by humiliation and softened by suffering, 
he came back into public life and resumed his place in 
the pulpit and the confessional. His very first sermon 
thrilled through the audience like an electric shock. His 
manner had “completely changed; he had always been 
fluent, but there had been still the stiffness of the scholastic 
divisions about his carefully prepared discourse. His very 
last sermon before his retirement, had been in twenty-five 
points. He had been used to make numberless Latin 
quotations. Now in earnest German vernacular, which 
even now, mutilated as it is after the lapse of five centuries, 
finds an echo in the hearts of his countrymen, he ruled and 
swayed by his downright words, the hearts of citizens of 
the Rhineland. At his very first sermon, his historian 
quaintly tells us that twelve honest burghers of Stras- 
burg went into an extasy, and remained motionless in 
the cloister. We cannot quite trust our good layman on 
the subject of extasies, for his proneness to visions and 
revelations is his weak point, yet there is abundant proof 
that Tauler’s sermons had a stupendous effect upon his 
audience. Nor can there be any doubt that the influence 
which he exercised, was wholly in favour of the Catholic 
Church. Here in the midst of a population, embittered 
against the Church and consisting of rich and arrogant 
bur ghers, who had just expelled their bishop and fought 
with the nobles, and were ready to revolt against the 
Sovereign Pontiff, before an audience of men and women, 
infected with heresies of every description, a preacher 
gains a hearing for the orthodox doctrines of the Catholic 
Church. ‘This century was*the time when the middle 
classes began to feel their strength, and especially in 
Germany, “began to place themselves in that attitude of 
mistrust and suspicious opposition to the Church, which 
they have never quitted. Yet it was before these espe- 
cially, that Tauler ventured to preach the truth and 
obtained, a hearing for it. Even granting, which has 
never been proved, ‘that he had protested against an inter- 
dict, still the uniform effect of his doctrines, which no one 
denies to be entirely Catholic, during a number of years, 
could only have soothed and calmed irritated minds, and 
have reconciled them to the clergy, whom they had 
driven out from the city. The whole of his sermons are 
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perfectly saturated with the dogmas of the Church. Per- 
petually in the Protestant edition which lies before us, are 
there notes appended by the editor to counteract the 
effects of affectionate prayer to our Lady, and of passages 
exhorting his hearers to pray for the dead, and to receive the 
Blessed Sacrament. Surely the very circumstance that a 
man, the whole web of whose doctrine 1s woven out of 
the mystical theology of St. John of the Cross and St. 
Teresa, gained a perfectly marvellous influence over 
crowds of men and women, thoroughly imbued with anti- 
catholic heresies, is of itself decisive of the fact that Tauler 
is to be reckoned simply and wholly on the Catholic side. 

It was like a new revelation to the multitudes assem- 
bled around his pulpit to hear that, not only for the monk 
in his cloister, but those also living in the world, mer- 
chants, peasants, and artizans, there was such a thing 
as union with God possible, since it consisted not so much 
in anything external as in interior self-abnegation and 
the love of this good God. After all then there was some- 
thing worth living for on this side of the grave, something 
to sweeten their great sufferings, and that was, the earnest 
striving after this union with God. How eagerly they listen- 
ed when he told them of the poor peasant, who fell into extasy 
at the thought of God, and how, when he was threshing his 
corn, the angels took the uplifted flail from his hands, 
and finished his task for him. ‘‘ I myself have known,’’ 
he says, ‘‘ many men, young in years, some about five-and- 
twenty years’ old, for instance, married and of noble birth, 
who nevertheless are walking in this perfect way.”’ ‘‘ Many 
in their restlessness undertook pilgrimages to Aix-la- 
chapelle and to Rome, strip themselves of their goods, and 
enter monasteries and cloisters, and yet find no rest because 
they do not look for it in themselves.”? What they should 
have done was to bear patiently the dark night of the soul, 
and God would have brought them peace.* This was light 
from heaven, after the metaphysical mysticism of Eckart; 
it was like the finding of a cool spring in a sandy desert, 
after the high and dry discourses of learned doctors; it 
was like heavenly music amidst the demoniacal howlings 
of the Brethren of the free spirit. Men’s minds had been 
strung up to the highest pitch, and across their delicate 
chords, all made up of excited nerves and feelings, merciless 





* Sermon for 15th Sunday after Trinity. 
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fingers had been rudely sweeping, and had extracted moan- 
ing sounds of suffering or hellish and unearthly tones. All 
at once Tauler managed to strike a sympathetic chord, 

which thrilled through all hearts, and drew from them 
most beautiful music. The bare perusal of Tauler’s ser- 
mons will prove how all the latent mysticism of the human 
mind had been stirred up in that most wonderful time. 
Turn St. John of the Cross out of his stately Spanish into 
simple, forcible German, and you have the subject matter 
ofa sermon of Tauler. They were preached, moreover, 
for the most part, not in cloisters, but in vast public 
churches, in the cathedrals of Cologne, Strasburg, and 
Bale. Nor is there anything peculiarly attractive in the 
sermons except the subject-matter. Of course we cannot 
now judge of what they were as they flowed out of the 
mouth, and fresh from the heart of the preacher himself ; 

yet there is enough left for us to judge that his was only 
the eloquence of downright earnestness. There is not a 
syllable which panders to any passion, political or other- 
wise, not an allusion to the tremendous events of which all 
hearts were full; and this is one of the greatest proofs 
that Tauler abstained from preaching during the interdict. 
There are homely allusions to the building of Strasburg 
cathedral, to the churches of Cologne, to the great Rhine 
which was flowing past the walls of the cities where he 
preached, but not a word on passing events. The sole 
interest must have arisen from the fact that the spiritual 
wants of his audience had been strangely roused, and 
that many had felt the internal struggles, and been plunged 
in the deep night which he describes. 

Each soul in that vast crowd was like a pent-up voleano, 
heaving and struggling with the inward flame of, what 
the French call, burning questions. Open the works 
of Henry Suso, and every page bears witness to this 
universal unquietness of souls. We obtain thence strange 
glimpses into the inmost feelings of hearts which have 
long ago ceased to beat, and are lying in ashes in 
some monastic cloister. He recounts a dialogue, probably 
areal one, which took place between himself and one of 
his spiritual daughters. “High thoughts arose in the 
daughter’s spirit, ‘and she asked if she might i inquire about 
the same high thoughts. He said, Since ‘thou hast rightly 
gone through the intermediate steps, it is lawful for thine 
intellect, guided by the rich gifts of the spirit, (deiner 
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geistreichen verninftigkeit) to ask about lofty things; ask 
what thou wilt. ‘The daughter said, Tell me, what is 
God? where is God?.how is God? I mean how is He 
simple and yet threefold? Good God, these are high 
questions,’’ answered Suso; and then he bursts forth into a 
wondrous strain of mingled beautiful poetry and profound 
thought, which would puzzle, we suspect, most nuns of the 
nineteenth century. This is a specimen taken from the 
cloister, but here follows* a vivid description, not without 
a touch of humour, of a spiritual curiosity, which will give 
us a notion of the elements of which Tauler’s audience was 
composed. 


“One beautiful Sunday morning I was sitting recollected and 
deep in thought, when there came before me a man subtle in word, 
but undisciplined in action,f bursting out on all sides with a dis- 
play of his iuterivr wealth, like a tree in full bloom. Whence 
comest thou ? I said. I come from no whither, was the answer. 
Tell me then, what art thou? I am not. What wilt thou? I 
have no will. Thou art a strange fellow; what is thy name? I 
am called Nameless Wild. Well indeed mayest thou be called the 
Wild one, for thy words and answers are decidedly wild; but now 
tell me, what is the meaning of all this, and what art thou aiming 
at? At passive liberty. What dost thou mean by that? I mean 
the state in which a man lives according to the full desire of his 
will (nach allem seinem Muthwillen) without restraint, without any 
look to past or future. Thou art not in the right way of Truth, I 
answered, for such liberty leads a man away from all real bliss, and 
only frees him from the true freedom; for the moment that discretion 
goes, then disorder comes in, and whatever is out of God’s order is bad. 
As the Lord Jesus Christ says: He who does sin is the slave of sin. 
Then the Wild one said: Liberty has bidden good-bye to all that, 
and cares nothing for it all. I answered: Such freedom as that is 
against all truth, and is a false and empty liberty, for it is against 
the order, which the eternal Nothing in His fecundity has 
given to all things. Then answered Wild: The man who has once 
become nothing in the eternal Nothing knows nothing at all of auy 
distinction (between one act or another, or between himself and 
God), When any one of sound mind, I said, speaks of God as 





* This occurs in what Diepeubrock calls the 3rd book of Suso’s 
works, c. 7. In Surius it forms a part of what he calls Dialogus de 
Veritate. 

7 This is an attempt at a translation of the German ausbriichig 
in florirender reicheit. Surius translates it: abundabat mira 
quadam foris se prodere gestiente perspicacitate. B, Suso evidently 
alludes to the florireude verniiuftigkeit of c, 50. 
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Nothing, it is not meant that He is nonentity, but He is called so 
from the simplicity of His superabundant Being, which is pure 
Being, without any distinction of this or that. And from His 
fecundity flows all the ordered difference of things. Man will never 
be so far annihilated in this great Nothing that there shall not 
remain the difference of his first origin, and that his intellect shall 
not retain its own individuality, though it be lost out of sight in the 
abyss out of which it first sprung. But supposing, said Wild, I 
chose to say that there was but that one abyss and nothing else at 
all. I answered: That cannot be; the creature has another. 
existence besides that which it has there; it is in itself a created 
being here outside of God, and will always remain what it is. Suppos- 
ing that all distinction between it and God were taken away in 
reality, as according to your view, then thou wouldest be right. 
But this is not so. But I have heard, replied Wild, that a great 
Doctor says that there is really no distinction, If, l answered, when 
thou dost deny distinction, thou art talking of the Godhead, thou 
art right. The Doctor spoke of the Persons of the Holy Trinity 
viewed with reference to the Abyss of Godhead (Essence); there is 
no distinction ; though when they are looked upon with respect to 
each other, then distinction is to be upheld strongly. But if thou art 
talking of the state of a man, whose being is absorbed in that of 
God, then thou must understand it as spoken according to our view 
of the matter, and not as a reality. Mark well that separation is 
one thing, distinction is another. Body and soul are not properly 
separable. One is in the other, and the body cannot live without 
the soul. Yet the soul is distinct from the body, because the soul 
is not the body and the body is not the soul. So there can be 
nothing separate from simple Being, because it gives being to all 
that is; but there is certainly distiuction; the being of God is not 
that of a star, nor the being of astar that of God, nor is that of one 
creature the same as that of another. And the same Doctor says 
that as nothing is more intimate with us than God, so nothing is 
more distinct,” 


In this extract from the Blessed Henry Suso there are 
evident traces of the existence of a Pantheism intellectual 
as that of Spinoza, which it seems to resemble, and 
thorough as that which existed amongst the Buddhist 
lamasaries of Thibet and the believers in the Hindoo 
Nirwana. In other parts of his writings there are testi- 
monies even more explicit. He speaks in one place of men . 
who hold that the just man might attain to such a state 
that it mattered not what he did with his body,* since 





* Diepenbrock’s Suso, c. 50. In Surius’s translation it appears 
under the name of Appendix. It is to be hoped that Professor 
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he need no longer avoid sin. [In another place* he des- 
cribes men who mistake false abandonment ( Gelassenheit) 
for the true. He says that when, after the struggles of 
their first conversion, they find themselves getting the 
mastery over their passions, then a sort of intoxication comes 
on. Their souls ferment like new-made wine, which has 
not settled down. They dream that they are so one with 
God that they need not think of any created thing, heaven 
_or hell, devil or angel. ‘They even despise the suffering 
Humanity of Christ. An attentive study of the writings 
of both Blessed Suso and Tauler only reveals to us the 
fact, that amongst the thousands to whom they preached 
along the banks of the Rhine, there was no form of Pan- 
theism, however wild, which might not find its represen- 
tative. 

What could be done to heal such a crack-brained world 
as this? What was to be the course of men, under whose 
Dominican habits there beat high heroic hearts brimful 
of love for souls? Amidst the crash and wreck of an old 
world, and the death-throes of that glorious medieval time, 
were they to fold their hands and let their fellow-creatures 
perish in the universal deluge? Forbid it Heaven! They 
were souls worth saving, those Germans of the Rhine- 
land. See how differently they behaved from their Italian 
fellow-sufferers under the fearful visitation of the Black 
Death. Go to Florence and you will hear sounds of mid- 
night revelry mingling strangely with the roll of the death- 
cart and the moans of the dying. _Woman’s modesty and 
man’s courage alike gave way. The pagan imagery and 
the voluptuous scenes of the Decameron have for their 
background the plague of Florence. It was far otherwise 
in Germany. Religious in their very errors, they met the 
coming pestilence with the rude hymns and the wailing 
chants of the Flagellants. With deep compassion Tauler 
looked on the sufferings and the struggles of the masses 
around him. In the former century a crusade perhaps might 
have been preached against the refractory ; but here was a 





Schmidt has by this time perceived the absurd blunder which he 
made, when, in one of his earlier works, he attributed this doctrine 
to Suso. Essai sur les Mystiques du l4eme Siécle, p. 89. 


* Ibid. c. 51. It is curious that the very accurate Surius leaves 
out the reference to the Sacred Humanity of Christ, 
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phenomenon utterly unlike the pugnacious Manichees of 
the south of France. Here were no devil-worshippers, but 
men and women gone mad with suffering and perplexity, 
with wants in their souls which their spiritual guides but 
seldom satisfied. ‘‘ They seek worldly honour more than 
God,’”’ says one; ‘‘ they leave us sticking in the mud and 
slough, and do not say a word to us to teach how to get 
out.’* Inno country in the world had the Church been 
so powerful as the Rhineland. So many were the princely 
abbeys and bishoprics on its banks, that the noble river 
was called the Priest’s high road ( Pfaffen-gasse). Now 
the people were ever ywher e rising and revolting against their 
prince-bishops. ‘T'auler’s own “bishop of Strasburg was 
fighting with his flock, and the episcopal troops had been 
beaten “by the burghers. He had little time to attend to 
their souls. Bitter are the complaints of councils against 
the clergy. They might be seen with daggers by their 
sides, dressed in the brilliant colours and “fantastic gar- 
ments of the time. Such were not the spiritual guides 
wanted for the occasion. The very convent bells were 
either silenced by the interdict, or rung out the wild 
boom of the tocsin, rather than their wonted soothing 
tones. Solemn cathedrals, Gregorian chants, mystery- 
plays, beautiful as ye are, here are spirits which ye can 
charm no more with your serene beauty or your gorgeous 
sights.t| Men have been forced to look into the mighty 
depths of their own souls, and are asking questions 
which neither sculptured stones, nor music reverberating 
among long-drawn aisles can answer. The surging waters 
of enthusiasm are rising higher and higher, and what ark 
can be found to ride secure upon the roaring deep ? 
Reader, if thou art one of those who look upon mystical 
theology asa branch of the black art, thou wouldest not 
have succeeded in calming that fourteenth century. The 
Catholic Church recognizes the principle of mysticism, for 
is it not the expression of a deep want in human nature ? 
What is Christian mysticism but the desire of conscious 





* Bohringer, 20. 

} See a curious passage in Tauler’s sermon for the eighteenth 
Sunday after Trinity, on Cologne cathedral, and another passage at 
the end of the previous sermon on the preference of meditation to 
chanting, and to the sound of bells, 
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and immediate union with God? Open one of the com- 
monest and most arid books on the subject, written in due 
scholastic form, without an atom of poetry in its whole 
composition, by the good old Benedictine Schram. What 
is his view of what he calls objective mystical theology ? 
He gives several definitions of it, and winds up with these 
two. ‘ Others,’ he says, “‘ call it an experimental know- 
ledge of God, obtained through the embrace of unitive 
love.’’ ‘‘ Gerson defines it to be a most divine knowledge of 
God, imparted to us through ignorance, and resulting from 
such a union that the soul, holding itself apart from all 
things, and then even losing the thought of itself, is united 
to the Eternal Splendour , and illuminated by the light of 
Wisdom.” “ This,’’ adds Schram, “ is learned not from 
men and words, as other theologies, but by experience and 
internal sensations.” ‘These, then, are the questions 
treated of in Mystical Theology ; is it possible for any one 
to experience or be conscious of immediate intercourse with 
God in this state of existence? Is this consciousness 
attainable by the many or the few? What are the facul- 
ties of the soul by which it can be attained? What are 
the means by which it can be brought about? 

High questions, these, yet by no means unintelligible. 
Never has there been a period of the Church, when they 
were not asked and answered ; in some periods, especially 
times of unusual suffering and excitement, times of tran- 
sition like those in which Tauler lived, whole nations 
rose up and asked them. Nay, it may be said that no 
religion has been without its mysticism. Poor exiled 
creature as man is, a godlike soul, shut up in a body of 
flesh and blood, and gathering what, he may of the universe 
through five imperfect senses, he is ever asking himself 
what he can know of the reality of things, visible and 
invisible. These same five senses show him only the 
phenomena of the world; has he no powers, ‘spiritual or 
mental, by which he can know and influence the core, the 
substance of things? From this desire arises all that 
comes under the head of natural magic, hazel wands 
that find out gold and hidden springs, not to speak of 
clairvoyance and other such more questionable things. 
Or again, surrounded as he is by powers heavenly and 
infernal, by an invisible world, out of which he issues, 
and into which he goes, can he have no direct inter- 
course with the spirits of the vasty deep, called eter- 
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nity? Hence it is that the Pythia mounts her tripod, and 
the virgin Cassandra feels the influence of the present god, 
hence Kleusinian mysteries and orgies which fear the light. 
All these were the devil’s counterfeit of God’s holy ‘Truth, 
yet based on feelings which once were legitimate, the wish 
to know and to experience God. They sprung out of old 
remembrances of Paradise; they were the melancholy 
longings or the fierce irruptions of banished souls, trying 
to cheat or to beat down the sword of the Cherubim. 

Christianity could only increase instead of diminishing 
the desire of mankind to experience the presence of God. 
It holds as a dogma, what had been anticipated by the 
instinct of the human race, that ‘‘in God we live, and 
move, and be.’’? We know ourselves now to be plunged 
in God, and our very material being to exist only by 
Him and in Him. The broken chains which once riveted 
us to God have now been welded together again, and 
bind us closer than ever. The infinite chasm, which 
separated the Creator and_ the creature has been bridged 
over in the Incarnation. It could not be but that men 
should ask themselves whether, since God was so close to 
them, they had not some finer supernatural sense by which 
they could experience and feel His Presence. Hence all 
forms of Christianity, trne and false, have had their mys- 
ticism. Hence Evangelicals have their experiences, and 
Methodists their class-meetings. Races the most positive 
aud material have felt the universal influence. The back 
woods of America are still ringing with the maniac cries 
of camp revivals, which are the echoes of Wesley and 
Whitfield’s work among the Durham coal-pits and the 
wild Devonshire moors. England has seen most danger- 
ous mystics in the shape of visionary Ironsides, armed 
with sword and carbine; nay, was not a mystic throned in 
Whitehall, in the person of Cromwell? The Laudian 
High Church had its Little Gidding, and even now are 
not English ladies at this moment languishing in mock 
cloisters, and weltering in the horrid slough of false mys- 
ticism ? 

It was to this same chaotic state that things were tend- 
ing in the Rhineland in the fourteenth century; for two 
hundred years, however, they were flung back into the 
nether pit from which they issued, until all these elements 
of false mysticism gathered together and helped to pro- 
duce the Reformation. Till then they were charmed to 
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sleep by the sweet teaching of the mystical theology of 
the Church on the lips of ‘'auler and the Blessed Henry 
Suso. It is not by browbeating a man who is in error 
that you can convince him. This method is far less per- 
suasive than even fire and faggot, and has far less to say 
for itself. If you wish to win his heart you must admit all 
the truth which lies hid under his error, and thus show 
him, not only that he is wrong, but also the where and 
the how. If he asks you a hard question, you must 
answer it, not puthim down. Thus Tauler granted to the 
mystical Pantheist that there were ways by which men could 
gain experimental knowledge of God, but Pantheism was 
not the way to attain to it. Nay, it was perfectly possible 
to be saved without treading those ways atall. ‘‘ Every 
manu must look to the way in which God calls him, and 
must simply follow His call.’ ‘ All Christian men are 
bound to so much as this, that they should turn their will 
to God, live humbly in the commandments of God and 
His Holy Church, devoutly use her Sacraments, persist 
in the true and Catholic faith, mourn over his past and 
present sins, go to confession, and resolve never to com- 
mit them again, that they should do penance, which very 
few will do now-a-days, keep themselves in the fear of 
God, and love God and their neighbour. Whosoever lives 
in this way is a true Christian, and this life doubtless 
tends to eternal life. This is the good measure of which 
our Lord speaks; He has invited and called some to this 
and to nothing else.’’* -Often does he speak with com- 
assion and admiration “‘ of the simple men and women who 
ive in the world, and have children, and sit down and 
make shoes, or come out of the villages to win bread for 
their children, and are better a hundred times if they 
follow their simple calling, than the priests who neglect 
their vocation.’’ ‘‘ Nevertheless, let us not despair; it is 
possible for all men to get to a pure and more intimate 
union with God, though there be few that really attain to 
it.”’ “One would be tempted to ask,’’t says his faithful 





* 2 Serm. 4th Sunday after Trinity, v. Bohringer, p. 205. 

+ Bohringer, 146. We shall often quote this author, as he 
generally with great fairness sums up in a few sentences many 
pages of Tauler. It will be necesiary here to remind our readers 
that there are many points on which Tauler would have written 
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German interpreter, ‘‘ whether he puts forward this high 
state as a rule of life for all men. We answer that he 
certainly proposes it as a mystical ideal of life. However, 
he well knows that the attainment of this ideal is only 
the heritage of chosen souls, highly gifted with grace, and 
of those only appointed to it. Therefore, he says, that 
this state only occurs seldom, only in a few, at least, 
as compared with the generality of men.” 

This, then, is Tauler’s answer to the first question ; 
it is possible, but very hard to be so united with God in 
this life, that the soul can be conscious of His Presence, 
and feel His touch upon it. The next question is, in 
which of man’s faculties does this presence make itself 
felt. ‘Tauler shall answer us this time in person. He is 
preaching on the Sunday, in the Octave of Christmas, 
and he has given out his text from the 18th chapter of 
the Book of Wisdom: ‘* While all things were in qniet 
silence, and the night was in the midst of her course, Thy 
Almighty word leaped down from heaven, from Thy regal 
throne,’ words adopted by the Church as an antiphon in 
the office for the day. He begins by telling them that he 
is going to preach about the coming of the Word into each 
individual soul, and to explain how ‘‘ our heavenly Father 
pronounces His Eternal Word in the perfect soul.”’ It is 
by this term that Tauler calls what in later writers would be 
reckoned amongst some of the many states of inspired con- 
templation. “‘ That which I am about to say,’’ he continues, 
‘* applies only to the perfect man, who has walked in the 
ways of the Lord, and still walks in them, purified from sin 
and adorned with virtue, not of the man who is undisciplined 
and given over ,to his unconverted nature.”’ In other 
words, ‘* Away, ye Brethren of the Free Spirit, Begards 
and Beguines, who thrust yourselves into the unitive, with- 
out having gone through the purgative, way ; what I am 
going to say dves not apply to you.’’ UHe then asks 
*‘ where it is that God the Father speaks His Word in the 
soul, where is the place of this generation, and how is the 
soul capable of such an operation?’ ‘ O most loving 





differently had he written now, though they are open questions, 
For instance, he seems to overrate the possibility of the attain- 
ment of supernatural states, though he allows they cannot be merited. 


Bobringer, 115, 
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God,”’ he continues, “ where, I ask Thee, is this silence, 
in which Thy Word comes down ? @ Where is its abode ? 
Where is it that Thy Word is spoken and begotten by 
Thee? I answer, dear children, the whole of this takes 
place in the purest and most noble portion of the soul, in 
its inmost abyss, in the essence of the soul itself, in its 
most hidden depth. ‘There is that silence in the midst of 
which He came. There can no image of any creature 
enter. There the soul neither carries on any operation, 
nor knows, nor understands, and for this reason there is 
there no image of itself, nor of any other creature. What- 
ever operation the soul does, is done by its faculties. By 
its intellect it understands, by its will it loves, by its 
memory it thinks; but in the essence of the soul, from 
which the different powers flow, there is no work. "There 
is utter silence, in which the soul waits alone for the expec- 
tation of this Nativity, and there it is that the Eternal 
Father speaks His Word.’”’ And when a man is under 
the action of this Nativity, is it best” he asks, “ to propose 
to himself any image in his intellect, or reason, or any 
thought, as for instance, that God is good, or wise, omni- 
potent or eternal?’’ His answer is: “ the most. noble 
state to which we can attain in this life is to be silent and 
allow God to speak and act.”’ 

Strange doctrine this, you will say, to be preached to 
German nobles, gentlemen, ladies, and burghers, on that 
Sunday morning in the Christmas holidays, in some un- 
known year of the fourteenth century, yet stranger still 
that it should be popular. Hearts must have been | longing 
for peace amidst troubles and sufferings, to be able to 
appreciate that silence of the soul; still more must they 
have been initiated _in the interior life to be capable of 
understanding it. Strange doctrine it is even to us, yet 
sur ely not unintelligible. Is not even our very philosophy 
in this nineteenth century, becoming everywhere, except 
in England, if England has a philosophy, more and more 
mystical ? Everywhere men seem to be turning, their 
wistful eyes to search for the ‘light which’”’ even in the 
natural order “‘ enlighteneth every man that cometh into 
this world.”” Everywhere philosophers have been tending 
to say that our souls have a power which is higher than the 
discursive faculty, and by which we come into contact with 
God and obtain our idea of Him. In Germany, they have 
long been weary of the empiricism of the last century, and 
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tell us that over and above our understanding (verstand) 
we have a special power which furnishes us with the ideas 
of God, personality and the universe; and when this pure 
reason (vernunfty itself is found too subjective to yield us 
more than mere conclusions of our own intellect, which can- 
not assure us of their reality, we are told to have recourse to 
conscience in order to obtain with confidence an objective 
God, who is to give a sanction to our otherwise imperfect 
ethics. If this doctrine has produced Hegel, it has also ter- 
minated in Gorres, who speaks of our will and intellect as 
having an upward force, which is a sort of revelation, by 
which they come into contact with God, and who calls our 
reason “a created light, created - out of the Uncreate.’ 
It has issued i in Schlegel, who tells us that our knowledge 
of God is not “fa discovery of the reason but of the under- 
standing, that it isa science of experience, although of a 
high and peculiar kind, that the voice of conscience is 
nothing less than a divine revelation of Him within man.” 
Cross over to France, and you will find the same teaching in 
the country of Condillac and Cabanis.* There philosophers 
are, Ol the one hand, again thrown upon experience to 
escape German scepticism, and on the other, they are 
obliged to betake themselves to something higher than 
reasoning in order to prove the existence of God. t ** Keven 
the writers who call by the name of reason, that by which the 
soul comes into relation with God, are forced by the nature 
of things, to call this reason a sense, because. it is too mani- 
fest to be denied that the soul feels God. ‘ Reason,’ says 
one of them, ‘ is a sublime sense, the proper object of which 
is God, as the Ego is the object of the inward sense, as 
nature is the object of the external senses.’ There are 
then, according to this writer, three forms of sense, one 
of which is the sense which feels God.’’ According to this, 
our idea of God is no dialectical abstraction. We have got 
rid for ever, of the philosophy which held that there was 
nothing in the intellect which had not been previously in the 
external senses. It would be impossible now to write a 
treatise on Mystical Theology { based on the principle 





* Nous nous élevons a l’idée de l’étre nécessaire autrement que 
par le raisonnement. Cousin. Philosophie de Kant. 6¢me. Legon. 


t Gratry, de l’Ame, vol. i. 214. The writer quoted is M. Saisset, 
of the school of Cousin. 


t Scaramelli. Diretterio Mistic. Tratt, 2.c.19. It is needless 
VOL. XLIV.—No. LXXXVII, 6 
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that, ‘‘ in our present condition, it is impossible to elicit 
any act of faith without the use of phantasmata,’’* A theo- 
logian would not be listened to who argued now that our 
idea of God is some phantasm from which, at the moment 
that we think it, we, by an act of the intellect, abstract 
its materiality. 

Well therefore might Tauler banish images from the 
supernatural states, when the soul feels most intimately 
the presence of God. But he has higher authority than 
that of philosophy. Even at the moment that St. Thomas 
was shackled and hampered by his view that man cannot 
understand anything in this life without turning his 
thoughts towards some image derived from sense, how 
nobly does he rise above his own system, when he speaks 
of God! When we think of God, we must transcend 
not only the image of sense, but even our own ideas of 
His attributes. ‘‘ What we predicate of God is not univo- 
cal with what we predicate of man.’’{ When we say that 
God is good, wise, just, the idea which we have of human 
goodness, wisdom, justice is only analogous to, not iden- 
tical with, those attributes in God. If even we say 
that God is a pure spirit, our idea is utterly inadequate. 
God is not an infinite angel, but He differs not only in 
degree, but in kind, from the pure spirits of the angels. 
For our part we could as easily worship an African fetish, 
as a God who could be comprehended in our ideas. As 
readily would we bow down before the work of our hands as 
the creation of our minds. Our view of God would not only 
be imperfect but false, if we did not correct it by affirm- 
ing that God is not as we think Him, but something that 
transcends all thought, even the Infinite. Yet even as we 
say this, we think the Infinite. Whence do our little 





to say that this question of phantasms is an open question. Scara- 
melli represents but one school of Mystical Theology. 

* Phantasma is a term which belongs to the psychology of the 
schoolmen. The majority of them held the view of what Sir W. 
Hamilton calls representative ideas. Phantasma was the name 
which they applied to the sensible images conveyed to the soul by 
external things, not such as that on the retina of the eye, but pre- 
cisely such as the memory calls up when it recalls a scene. 

+ Summa. 1.13.5. Te also says in another place : Cognoscimus 
Deum per viam negationis quia nihil eorum que in creaturis sunt 
potest ei competere. 
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bounded souls derive this great idea, beyond all that in- 
tellect can reach, except from God? The finite world 
without us can never teach us this thought of God; He 
Himself alone can have planted in the depth of our ‘soul, 
this sense of Himself, which is deeper than words, deeper 
even than thought, since it is the standard by which we 
try all our thoughts of Him. The idea of infinity, can 
only be the result of the pressure of His presence on the soul. 
No abstract idea can represent Him ; it is only by contact 
with Him that we can be sure that He is what we know 
Him to be. 

_If it be true in the order of nature, that the mere discur- 
sive intellect, without the aid of a sort of intuition, is 
powerless to form a true idea of God, it is not wonderful 
that in extraordinary supernatural states, the mind should 
be forced to rise above all ideas which the understanding 
can furnish. It is in the silence of the soul, in the sightless 
void of all created things, that God speaks in person to 
it. When in that deep mysterious night of the soul, all 
forms of the intellect have disappeared, when imagina- 
tion’s busy shapes are still, and old memories of earth 
lie dead in the sepulchre of the past, then out of that 

dark background comes heavenly illumination. God, like 
the pure light, is without form or colour, and the hues of 
our earthly life, while they render it visible, stain its purity. 
He is the whiteness of the eternal light and casts no 
shadow ; no wonder that human thought is s dazzled by Him. 
No wonder then that even the higher faculties of the soul 
remain passive in high mystic: ub states, or only exercise 
their activity in receiving the light which comes to them 
from above, and in contemplating it by means of its 
own self. It is in this sense that Tauler uses what 
Bohringer calls paradoxical expressions, that man’s know- 
ledge must become pure ignorance, and place itself in 
darkness. These expressions are not his, but are as 
old as St. Dionysius, or whoever writes in his name. 
For this reason also it is, that God is called by what 
to us seems the strange name of Nothing; it is because 

He transcends all being, and no attribute as conceived 
by man can properly be predicated of Him. In _pur- 
suance of the same line of thought, the Blessed Henry 
Suso says that man must put off his natural light in order 
to obtain heavenly illumination, that he loses his individual 
action, that in heaven, though he ever keeps his created 
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substance, yet he loses his consciousness.* Even earthly 
philosophy has observed this phenomenon. ‘ The more 
the thought is absorbed in the object of contemplation, the 
more the consciousness which accompanies it is feeble and 
dull. When the high truths of the intellectual world, the 
ideas of goodness, beauty, infinity, light up human thought 
with their living splendours, what becomes of the inward 
light which illuminates the domain of self? Who has not 
observed how it grows pale before the brightness of eternal 
truths? And when the object of its contemplation not 
only enlightens the soul, but moves and transports it, the 
feeling of self, the consciousness of personality are lost in 
the enthusiasm of this extasy, which has so well been 
called the transport of the soul in God.’’t Surely this is 
intelligible, and if so why not Tauler and the Blessed 


Henry Suso ? 

Again, there is a sort of natural metaphysics in Tauler’s 
view of the inmost deep of the soul, and his hearers would 
have no difficulty in following him. It is the very view 
that all men naturally take of their soul when they begin 
to reflect upon it at all. We all feel that there is a depth 
in it, which is hidden from us, and that far more is hid- 
den than is revealed. ‘The feelings and passions, which 
pass over it, come and go, while all the while it remains 
one. Thoughts rise spontaneously out of its abyss; they 
often rise unbidden, and often will not come when 
we call them. They ebb and flow like waters from an 
unknown fountain, governed by laws over which we 
have no control. Our soul is like a vast ocean, and the 
thoughts which arise out of it are like curious shells cast 
upon the shore, mere’specimens of the wonders which it 
contains in its unknown depths. We feel that there is 
some mysterious place where thought and desire are rooted 
in the will and intellect, and where these two again become 
one in the substance of the soul. And strange to say, 
even here does science carry out the anticipations of the 
multitude; even in psychology, you hear of the depth 


and substance of the soul. After having done our very 
best to get rid of substance and quality in material things, 





*In one place Suso speaks of man losing his individuality 
(Selbstheit), but immediately explains it by Selbstthithigkeit. Die- 
penprock’s Suso, Book 3, c. 56. 


T Dictionnaire des Sciences Philosophiques. Article, Conscience. 
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we find that the distinction is riveted in our own nature 
We know that our soul is one, yet inevitably we look upon 
it as consisting of substance and faculties. We cannot 
otherwise speak or think of it. ‘ According to a doctrine 
generally received in books of psychology,’’* says an 
author whom we have already quoted, “‘ it is necessary to 
distinguish three degrees in the study of the facts of con- 
sciousness; the acts, the faculties, and that which is the 
source of these, the soul in its inmost nature and sub- 
stance. The Ego has not only consciousness of its acts 
and faculties, but also of the central depth of its being (il 
a conscience du fond méme de son étre) ; it feels itself to be 
a substance.’’{ Again, a celebrated French author thus 
gives his own testimony and that of the German school: 
“ There is an essential distinction to be observed between 


the Ego which affirms to itself its own individual exis- 
tence as sentient and thinking, and the substance or think- 
ing thing of which absolute being is affirmed, that is, in 
the language of Kant, between the Ego as phenomenon and 
as nooumenon.”’ 

If this author is right, then even the philosopher of 
Keenigsberg allows that Tauler and his hearers in the 
Rhineland had hit upon the view which the soul is forced to 
take of itself. 

But it is far more important for our argument to show 
that Tauler’s mystical theology is that of the Catholic 
Church. It is quite true that in many places of his works 
Tauler speaks as he would not have done, now that 
Quietism has arisen and been eondemned. It is also cer- 
tain that he would place the disappearance of images, 
or as we should now say, the cessation of meditation, far 
earlier in the spiritual life than most popular writers would 
do, but this, let us repeat again, is a perfectly open ques- 
tion. Cardinal Laurea, for instance, banishes ideas derived 
from sense, even from acquired contemplation. ‘‘ Purely 
spiritual objects can only be contemplated,”’ he says, ‘‘ in 
intellectual species, and in no way in the phantasms of the 


Imaginative faculty.” { But putting this aside, if the 
reader will bear in mind what we have quoted from 
Tauler, and will compare it with the following passage of 





* Dictionnaire des Sciences Philosophiques. Art. Conscience. 
ft Maine de Biran. Tom. 2. p. 380. 
t Quoted by Scaramelli Tratt. 2. c. 15. 
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St. John of the Cross, he will easily recognize that the 
spirit which animated the Dominican preacher in the 
cities of the Rhineland was identical with that of 
the Carmelite Saint, two centuries later, on the peaks 
of the Spanish Sierra.* “ As itis certain,’ says St. John 
of the Cross, ‘‘ that the soul must rather know God from 
what He is not than from what He is, it must necessarily 
approach Him by way of negation, and by admitting as 
little as possible its own conceptions, natural as well as 
supernatural, For this reason, we should serve our 
memory in this way; we should ‘take it out of i its natural 
sphere and limits, and raise it above itself, that is, above 
every distinct notion, and every intellectual apprehension of 
the Incomprehensible God. I call natural conceptions in the 
memory all those which are stored up there, having been 
formed by the help of the five senses, and indeed all that it 
can form and frame for itself. The soul must try to lose all 
these things which it has apprehended, so that they should 
leave no trace or impress on her, as though nothing of the 
sort had ever been there. The memory must be annihilated 
as far as those forms of thought are concerned if the soul 
would unite herself to God ; for this cannot be till she has 
entirely disjoined herself from all forms which are not God, 
since God can fall under no form or distinct conception, as 
we have said in the Night of the Understanding. No man 
can serve two masters, and the memory cannot both be 
united to God and to distinct forms and notions. When 
then the memory is united to God, as experience every day 
tells us, it remains without form or figure ; imagination is 
lost, and memor y plunged into the Sovereign Good, forget- 
ting all things, remembering nothing.”’ Another quotation 
will make the matter clearer, if need be. ‘‘ In the state of 
infused contemplation,’ says St. John of the Cross, ‘‘ the 
soul must go to God with simply a loving regard and atten- 
tion, without producing any special acts besides those to 
which it feels itself drawn by Himself, resting, as it were, 
passive, without making any effort of itself, but remaining 
with its simple, loving regard fixed on God, as though one 
should open his eyes with a gaze of love.’ * 
It is not, however, only with the mystical saint that 





* Montée du Carmel 3. 1, This isa translation from the French 


of Father Cyprian. 
+ Vive Flamme d’amour Cant. 3. 
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Tauler is in accordance. He would be but a superficial 
reader of St. Thomas Aquinas, who would suppose that 
the breadth of his philosophy can be measured by the 
axiom that the senses furnish all the ideas of the intellect. 
He everywhere supposes in the soul principles, given us 
by intuition, and unattainable by a process of abstraction 
from the materials brought us by the senses. And when 
his sagacious eye looked into the questions connected with 
the mystical phenomena of the Church, it is in this faculty 
of seeing first principles that he finds an analogy in nature 
for the supernatural powers by which man comes into inti- 
mate relation with God. He too had come into contact 
with heavenly powers, and he thus speaks of what is neces- 
sary for contemplation. ‘‘ In order to arrive at conformity 
with God, the soul must get rid of the deformity which 
exists in the discourse of the reason; and this happens 
when all the operations of the soul are reduced to the sim- 
ple contemplation of the truth presented to the nnderstand- 
ing; in order that, on the cessation of the action of the 
reason, its gaze may be fixed on the contemplation of 
naked truth.”’* St. Thomas refers this power of contempla- 
tion in the soul to the infused gift of understanding, and he 
thus illustrates it :t ‘‘ If there are things conceived at once 
by us without discourse of the reason, we do not refer them 
to the faculty of reason, but we say that we have intelli- 
gence of them, as for instance, of first principles, which every 
one recognizes to be true as soon as he hears them. Now 
the soul cannot enter naturally into the essence of things 
except by their accidents, so also it does not enter into 
spiritual things except by corporeal. If then the soul of 
man is so raised by a supernatural light that it is intro- 
duced to see spiritual things, that is above our natural 
modes of proceeding. The gift of intelligence is necessary 
for that, for it so lights up for the soul the things which 
it has to understand, that it recognizes them at once as 
in the case of first principles.’”? St. Thomas therefore 
held that the soul’s natural operations must cease in a 
state of contemplation, and he parallels God’s action on 
the soul with that process, through which in the natural 
order the soul is enlightened to see the first principles, 
which it knows intuitively. 

A little explanation of St. Thomas’s reasoning will 





* §. Thomas 2. 2, 180. 6. ad. 2. + In 3 Sent. Dist, 35, 1. 2. 
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enable us to see how thoroughly his principles are adopted 
by ‘Tauler. According to his view, the immediate objects of 
human thought are made up of two things, matter which 
is brought to them from without, and a form which is sup- 
plied from within to these material images, and thus 
makes them thinkable. This process is effected by what 
he calls the active intellect, which takes hold of these 
phantasms, which the senses have brought to it. It spiri- 
tualizes them by abstraction ; it throws upon them the light 
of first principles, which have been previously given to the 
understanding by God. It renders them first transparent 
as it were, by purifying them from all that is material, and 
then throws the light, heaven-born, derived from intuition, 
upon them, and thus makes them conformable to the prime- 
val idea of them at their creation in the mind of God; and 
then transmits them on in this thinkable state to the 
expectant soul, or as he calls it, the passive intellect. 

It is precisely of this distinction between the active and 
passive intellect that Tauler makes use to illustrate the 
supernatural influence of God on the soul in contemplation. 
We quote the whole passage from Béhringer.* ‘‘ Tauler 
even endeavours to make it clear according to the princi- 
ples of psychology, how the Spirit of God works on man, 
and the spirit of man keeps itself in a passive state, without 
the oneness of the human personality being at all disturbed. 
God, he says, works upon the passive intellect, substituting 
Himself for the active. Doctors (the words are Tauler’s) 
speak of an active and passive intellect. The active intel- 
lect looks at the images of outward things and copies them, 
unclothing them at the same time from matter and acci- 
dents; and then it places them in the passive intellect, 
which conceives them in itself as spiritual representations 
of the object. When, then, the passive intellect has become 
impregnated by the active, it retains these representations 
and can be said to have a cognition of the object. Now what 
the active intellect does to the natural man, that God does 
for a man who is detached from all things. He takes 
away the active intellect and places Himself in its stead.”’ 
The agreement of Tauler with his great master is another 
proof of his orthodoxy. St. Thomas imparts life to the 
mere mechanism of the schools, and creates a soul beneath 





ee * Bohringer, p. 140. 
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the ribs of the old Aristotelian skeleton. Its dry formulas 
become animated in his hands. Not only do we decide 
with him nine-tenths of the great questions which are 
taught in our seminaries in the treatises of God, the 
Holy Trinity, and the Incarnation, but he has laid the 
foundations of mystical theology besides. Tauler therefore 
had high authority, when, in answer to another of the 
questions proposed, he said that, of the faculties of the soul, 
when it is immediately conscious of God, the discursive 
reason is utterly useless, and the understanding lies still 
in passive contemplation. 

We will not stop to show how another part of the mysti- 
cism of the Church is expressed in Tauler’s doctrine ‘that 
the substance of the soul is the place where God manifests 
Himself. ‘The slightest acquaintance with St. Teresa’s 
Interior Castle will suffice to explain the meaning of the 
expression. We only point out that T'auler seems to have 
derived it rather from the Franciscan school and the 
Seraphic Doctor, who identifies it with that secret force 
of the soul, which the schoolmen call ‘ synderesis,’ in 
which lie the springs of conscience and the elementary 
principles of right and wrong. We pass on to answer 
the last question which we proposed to ourselves; by 
what means is it possible for a man remotely to prepare 
the way for a state of supernatural union with God? It is 
in this branch of the subject that Tauler shows that in his 
mystical theology he is heart and soul a Catholic. There 
is no form of Quietism, or of any other false mysticism, 
which he does not seem to have foreseen. Most graphic 
are the pictures which he draws of the illusions of his time. 
In his ease it is all withering indignation, there is no trace 


of the loving, playful humour which we have found in the 
Blessed Henry Suso.* 


“T have known men in some lands,” he says, “ who hug them- 
selves in a false quietude, who forswear all acts within and without, 
and banish from their interior even good thoughts. They profess 
to have found peace, and do not choose to exercise themselves in 
acts of virtue, so far have they got beyond such things. These men 
have a devil sitting by them, and he keeps away from them whatever 
from within or without can trouble their peace, whether in thought 
or otherwise, that they may remain in their false peace, and that he 





* Sermon for St, Augustiue’s day. 
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may hereafter bear them away with him into everlasting unrest in 
his hell. ‘This is not the way that the just tread. They rather are 
diligent in external and internal exercises, and remain patient in 
the way in which God leads them in temptations and in darkness ; 
nor do they dare to suppose that they have attained to peace. 
Nevertheless they do not live in trouble, but walk in the narrow 
path between fear and perturbation, between hope and undue fear, 
security and doubt.—The men who walk in this path must above 
all things see that they tread firm and close upon the footsteps of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


It is above all in this devotion to the Sacred Humanity 
of our Lord that Tauler differs from false mystics. Before 
ever the Church had declared against the error of those 
who assert that there comes a time when the soul can get 
rid of the thought of Jesus, Tauler had anticipated the 
condemnation.* ‘* Never can man arrive so high,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ that he should not be obliged to follow in the foot- 
steps of our Lord. The higher he advances, the deeper 
does he penetrate therein, and tread in them in reality, 
The Passion of our Lord and His Sacred Manhood will 
never be so often in his thoughts, never so deeply loved (as 
in the third and highest state of the spiritual life).”’ 
Strange to say, it is this very devotion to the Sacred 
Humanity which also separates Tauler most widely from 
his Protestant admirers. It is extraordinary how little 
this side of his mysticism has been noticed by them. Of 
course this was to have been expected in Bunsen. Of all 
others he realizes most of all the true Protestant notion of 
a mystic. Affectation of profundity issuing in downright 
nonsense, unintelligibility, impenetrable as the lurid yellow 
of a London fog, with gas-lights flaring horribly through 
it, utter indifference to facts, if this be mysticism then 
Bunsen i isa thorough mystic. If this be ‘* Teutonic Chris- 
tianity,” then from “Teutonic Christianity may the grace 


of God and English common sense deliver us. From a 








*1 Serm.15 Dom Trin. We quote from Bohringer, as we can- 
not verify the passage in Tauler, but we cannot doubt his accuracy. 
We have not cited the passage quoted by Scaramelli, Tract. 2, c. 12, 
because it comes from the Institutes, and it may be as we!l to state 
here that the book which goes by that name is not Tauler’s, though 
it contains extracts from his Nachfolge. It is a compilation from 
various authors. It is needless to add that the Theolvgia 


Germanica, praised by Luther, is not Tauler’s, 
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spirit so indistinct as this, it would be sanguine indeed to 
expect anything so definite as a devotion to the Sacred 
Humanity of our Lord. But from the author of Hypatia, 
and from the translator of Tauler, we did look for an 
appreciation of this part of his teaching. It becomes, how- 
ever, more and more apparent that a . real belief and dis- 
tinct love of the Incarnate God is every day becoming the 
characteristic of the Catholic Church alone. In Tauler it 
is perpetual, it is the very basis of his system, and yet it 
never seems to have struck his modern admirers. We 
might give endless specimens of his spirit of personal love 
to our Lord, as, for instance, the first sermon for the 
- fifteenth Sunday ‘after Trinity, and that for the Assump- 
tion. We subjoin a fragment of that on the Feast of St. 
Paul’s conversion. 

‘*TIe who desires to be plunged deep in the ocean of my God- 
head, must first be plunged in the deep sea of my bitter Passion. — 
That burning thirst, with which I thirsted for the salvation of man- 
kind, caused an outpouring and a very eruption of my blood. It 
would have been more bitter to my Heart than the death I suffered, 
to suppose that one drop of my blood should remain, without my 
being able to shed it out of my longing Heart. As the seal impresses 
its shape upon the wax, so the force of the love which I bore to man 
stamped man’s image on my hands and feet, and even on my divine 
Heart, so that I could never forget him. When the nails and the 
sharp point of the lance pierced my flesh with wounds, I filled them 
with the sweet balsam of my Godhead, so that it ever flows in a 
copious stream on poor weak mortals. My blood is a bath ever 
boiling up with the fire of my Godhead, that the sins of man may 
be washed away. When a saint was meditating on the capture of 
our Lord, he thought how terrible it must have been to Him to 
catch sight of ILlis enemies, but Jesus answered him: Mino 
enemies were to me like a man’s dearest friends whom he discovers 
coming to help him to do a work which he had all his life thirsted 
for. At another time our Lord appeared to a holy man, in miser- 
able plight, as He was when He was taken down from the pillar, and 
He said: See how my love for man has drained and sucked away 
from me all my blood.—As it is natural for me to dwell in the 
heart of my eternal Father, so it is natural to me and joyful to 
dwell in a soul in which I find tranquillity, and the likeness of my 
wounds, a soul on which I have stamped in characters of fire the 
love of my fatherly Heart.’ 


Altogether from these sermons, badly ee as they 
are, we can form a very clear image to ourselves of what 
thig man was. It seems that we have in them, at least, 
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the general line of thought, and very often. the very ex- 
pressions, downright, earnest, rough, and yet pathetic, 
which came straight from the heart of this old German 
monk some five hundred years ago, and consoled, excited, 
soothed, and set on fire, many a German soul, which is 
even now somewhere in the presence of God. What is 
more, we have made out what is the veritable position of 
the man in the history of the Church. He began to build up 
the edifice of mystical theology in the shape in which 
we now have it. It is as yet rude and unformed, and 
even militant as the work of a man who had to build and 
fight at the same time. He has not the sound common 
sense of St. ‘l'eresa, or the calmness of St. John of the 
Cross. In analyzing states of mind, which words cannot 
shadow forth, and which are too impalpable for images, 
he is often obscure. The expression which he commonly 
uses for the highest state of the spiritual life, namely, the 
birth (Geburt)* of the Eternal Word in the soul, has nothing 
of the precision of St. John’s ‘‘ union with God ;’”’ nor is 
his ‘‘ central deep’’ of the soul as vivid as St. Teresa’s cas- 
tle. Often it is hard to make out whether he means a 
transient act like a rapture and extasy or an habitual 
state. At times, he seems to recommend the soul to 
put itself into what looks like a supernatural state. 
He says, indeed, expressly,t that this depends on God’s 
pleasure, and that it cannot be merited; yet he encourages 
the soul to wait for it and. expect it. In one place 
in the Nachfolge or Following of the poor life of Christ, 
a work evidently written expressly on the side of the 
Church against the Franciscan rebels, he seems to say 
that a man may rise to a state in which he is not bound 
to fulfil outwardly all the laws of the Church. What 
these are, which may be omitted, he does not state; 
certainly, he says, in the same passage, that a man in 
whatever state, is bound to do “whatever duty imposes 





* That by this Geburt is meant some supernatural state in which 
the soul is more or less passive, is plain from a passage in the 6th 
chapter of the third book of B. Henry Suso’s works in Diepenbrock’s 
edition, where Surius translates “in gebarliche weise” by patiendi 
modo. . 

ft Das ist so oft, als es ihnen Gott durch seine Erbarmung gibt, 
denn es ist ohne verdienst. v. Bohringer, p. 146, and the whole 
chapter on ‘ Die géttliche Geburt als héchster Lebensmoment. 
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upon him,’’* that is, whatever is imposed upon him with a 
preceptive obligation. He also bids him not omit anything 
through contempt, “ for all is good which the holy Chris- 
tian Church has ordered.”’ Tauler would no doubt have 
made his meaning clearer had he lived now; yet with 
these blemishes painfully picked out from a study of his 
works, we cannot call him anything else than a genuine 
Catholic mystic. 

On the whole, we cannot but rejoice in the publication 
and translation of Tauler’s works, even by Protestants. 
Perhaps it may strike some of them that, instead of claim- 
ing as their own, a man whose works so evidently shew 
him to be a thorough Catholic, it would be more natural 
and more logical, to draw the conclusion that the interior 
religion which they admire, is by no means inconsistent 
with a belief in the intercession of the Blessed Virgin, in 
Purgatory, and the Seven Sacraments. <A _ thorough 
study of Tauler, not only of his metaphysical sermons, but 
of those also which have to do with the Sacred Humanity 
of our Lord, with the Blessed Sacrament and our Lady, 
will drive them perforce to see that the system is a perfect 
whole, and that one part springs out of another. ‘Tauler’s 
faith is the source of what his admirers love inhim. Of 
all errors, the most baseless and inconceivable, is that which 
supposes that it matters not what a man believes, as 
though his faith were something arbitrarily imposed upon 
him ‘by an external authority, “and was not a part of the 
living man. It may be so, indeed, in Protestant churches 
where or thodoxy is simply slavery to symbols imposed by 
men who disclaim, in the same bre ath, the notion that 
they are commissioned by God to impose them. But the 
faith of Catholics, resting upon a Church, which claims 
to be a heaven-born guide of Truth, is simply a different 
psychological state from that which is called faith out of 
it. Again, if you look at the creed itself, you will find it 
to be an organized body, so that you cannot lacerate it 
without drawing blood. Thus Tauler’s mysticism can- 
not be separated from his clear and interior belief in the 
Incarnation. For the future, instead of arguing “ this is 
interior religion, therefore it is not Popery,’’ let them rather 
draw the converse conclusion, ‘‘this is Popery, therefore 





* Was ihm die Pflicht gebietet, Nachfolge 1. 22. 
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Popery is an interior religion.” For this reason, if for no 
other, we are thankfulto Miss Winkworth. But the ques- 
tion lies deeper than a mere quarrel with Protestants. 
It has to do with the very foundations of Christianity 
itself. ‘The merest study of the New Testament. shows 
us that Christianity is a mystical religion. It implies 
man’s soul coming into immediate contact; with God. 
“He that adheres to God is one spirit.” ‘I am 
the vine, ye are the branches.” *“*T live, now not IJ, 
but Christ liveth in me,’”’ and a host of other texts cannot 
but create a mystical theology, that is, a science, which 
treats of union with God, which tells us how far this union 
is conscious or unconscious, how far it is matter of expe- 
rience, how far not. Men who are not Christians, and 
how many men of intellect amongst us are only so in 
name, have uot been slow to see this, and Christianity will 
have to stand an examination as to whether it is not simply 
one out of numerous other Oriental systems ry mysticism, 
and as human as the rest. It is imprudent of Mr. Kings- 
ley to provoke a comparison between Christian, Alex- 
andrian, and Hindoo mysticism, till he can show. the 
difference. ‘That which saves us from Pantheism is a 
definite dogmatic theology. The doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion is our preservation. If God has been pleased to show 
Himself to be so truly three Persons, that one of these 
Persons, and not the other two, could come down to earth 
and be Person to a human nature of flesh, blood, intellect, 
will, feelings, and affections, then God is indeed a per- 
sonal God, and there is a distinction between Him and 
each one of us, which can never melt into identity, 
since personality is indestructible by any process short 
of annihilation. Theological distinctions despised as 
metaphysical, here assume a life-and-death reality. All 
who love Christianity must have recourse to the anathemas 
of Ephesus and Chalcedon to form a bulwark not only 
against Eutychians and Nestorians, but to save their own 
minds from ‘Pantheism. 

As it is the doctrine of the Incarnation which gives dis- 
tinctness to the notion of the personality of God in our 
minds, so the origin of that notion lies in the doctrine of 
our own creation. It is that which gives God, so to speak, 
a distinct character in our thoughts, since the act of 
creation, unimpelled by pressure of any sort from without, 
or necessity from within, implies at once an act of free 
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will, and an impulse of love. Accordingly, it is on the 
doctrine of creation out of nothing that the whole system 
of the Blessed Henry Suso and Tauler is based. They 
speak in the boldest terms of the flowing of all creatures 
out of the mind of God, and parallel it to “‘ the outpour- 
ing of the Eternal Word out. of the heart of the Eternal 
Father.” The intimate union to which the Blessed 
Henry bids the soul aspire is, in his language, the return 
to the state in which it lay from all eternity as yet un- 
created* in the bosom of the Father. Yet he never 
forgets for a moment the Christian doctrine of creation. 
** Mark the difference,’’ he says, ‘* between the outpour- 
ing of the creature and the outpouring of God.’’ The 
generation of the Word is an eternal necessary act, 
while the creation of the creature is an act of gratui- 
tous love, thought of indeed from all eternity, but taking 
place in time. Above all the creature comes out of nothing, 
and never loses its created being, not even in the eternal 
embrace of God. It is this clearness of his 4octrine of 
creation which separated the Blessed Henry Suso from his 
master, Eckart, who has been called the father of Hegel’s 
philosophy, and again from that philosophy itself. How 
far Eckart has been calumniated we cannot pronounce; it 
is certain that he was condemned by the Church, and 
recanted. But, as for Henry Suso, we can answer for it, 
there was no danger of Almighty God degenerating in his 
mind into the Absolute Ego. When in the heights of his 
bold speculations he had used the most daring language 
about the union of the soul with God, he seems to have 
discerned the abyss of Pantheism yawning far down 
beneath his feet, and to have scanned its depths with 
an eye of something like contempt. He had been speak- 
ing of God under the name of Nothing, when suddenly, as 
if he foresaw the danger of identifying Nothing with pure 
being, and of making God identical with the mind 
that thinks Him, he speaks of God as the Incompre- 
hensible, who cannot be grasped by human idea, and of 


the infinite distance between Him and the soul.f ‘‘How- 
ever much men may speak of Him, they never can point 





* This is what Suso calls the state of Ungeschaffenheit, vy. Book 
2, c. 50. in Diepenbrock’s editions v. also c. 55. 


+ Diepenbrock’s Suso, Book 3. c. 6. 
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out to us what that great Nothing is, though there were 
ever so mauy doctors and books about Him. And that 
this Nothing is intellect itself, or essence, or fruition, 
that may be true according to our modes of speech, but 
in reality there is the greatest possible difference. As 
well might a man compare a precious pearl to a chopping- 
block.”” ‘‘ The creature can never become God’’ he 
says in the same chapter; “it loses itself in God by 


contemplating God objectively (nach ausserlicher Weise), 
but it can no more become God than the eye becomes 
the object which it sees.’’ There was then no danger 
of his confounding the thinking subject with the object 
of his thought, or of supposing that man is the Infinite 
because he thinks the Infinite. This being who came 
out of nothing can never become the God who made him. 


Often, when we tremble at the closeness of the relation 
which he establishes between the soul and its God, 
when he seems to make extasy and union melt into 
absorptiofi and identity, he at once reminds us that 
we must ascribe his words to the imperfection of 
human language.* If he had written now, he probably 
would have expressed himself differently. In addition to 
the difficulty of putting into words what is even beyond 
the natural regions of thought, he had also to deal with an 
unformed language. It is only wonderful that he should 
have succeeded in bending his untutored German to the 
purposes of theology. The driest scholastic terms become 
vivid on his lips, and are translated into animated expres- 
sions, while the accuracy of his thought is ever correcting 
the defects of his language. 

; On the other hand, it was this intense view of the rela- 
tions between the Creator and His creature, which gave 
the Blessed Henry Suso the feeling of exulting love with 
which he regarded external nature. The blue waters of 
the lake of Constance, surrounding the solitary islet on 
which his convent was built, the pinewoods on its shores, 
the terraced vineyards which overhang the Rhine, all lay 





* Dies ist allesammt zu verstehu allein nach des Menshen 
nehmung. Book 3. cap. 6. We shall never have any difficulty in 
interpreting his expressions if we understand them of supernatural 


states, such as in later language would be called rapture, union, or 
spiritual nuptials. 
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before him bathed in the light of God’s love, and filled 


him with extatic joy. How lovingly he sings, for we can 
call it nothing but a song, of the outpouring of all crea- 
tures out of the mind of God; ; and then how boldly he 
speaks of their eternal existence in God’s idea! How 
joyously, as if tired with his flight, after having seen the 
whole spiritual world fowing at one jet out of ‘the mind 
of God, he turns back again to earth and rests his soul, 


weary with love, on the world of nature! ‘ Now come 
let us rest here awhile, and let us contemplate the Great 
Master at His work. Look over thee and around thee, 
towards the four ends of the world. How high is the 
beautiful heaven, how rapid in its flight, how richly its 
Master has adorned it with the seven planets, of which 
each one is greater than the whole orb of earth. See how 


again it is spangled with the countless host of brilliant 
stars. Ah! how the glorious sun flames out in the cloudless 
sky in the summer time, how he pours out fruit and riches on 
the world. The leaves and the grass burst forth, and the 
lovely flowers smile at us with glee out of the earth. 
Forest, thicket, and meadow, ring with the sweet song of 
the nightingale and the little birds. All the dear little 
creatures, which were shut up in the hard winter, burst 
into life and rejoice in the sunshine ; while amongst man- 
kind, young and old are wild with joy and happiness. 
Ah! dear kind God, if Thon art so full of love in Thy 
creatures, how lovely, how happy must Thou be in Thine 
own self.” * 

Here at last we have found Teutonic Christianity. No 
better type of his race in all its points can be found than 
the Blessed Henry Suso. He seems to us more thoroughly 
German than even his friend and colleague. Tauler had, 
it is true, the nervous energetic force of the old conquerors 
of the Roman world. Upon this somewhat rugged power, 
after his years of solitude with God and interior trial, there 
had been superinduced a gentle love for mankind ‘and a 
burning love of God. There is still extant a sweet Ger- 
man hymn which he taught the multitude to sing, the 
burden of which were the words: 


“ Mein Gott, du bist so minniglich.”’ 
‘My God, Thou art so full of love.” 





* Book i. c. 54. 
VOL, XLIV.—No. LXXXVII. 


~ 
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Allhonour then be to him who in troublous times struck 
a chord which thrilled through the valley of the Rhine, the 
spiritual pulse, as it has been called, which indicates the 
temper of Germany. Yet it does not seem to us that his 
was so complete or so gifted a mind as that of his brother 
Dominican. The intellect of the Blessed Henry Suso 
had all the depth and something of the mistiness of his 
countrymen. Bold, undaunted spirit, thoughts which 
others would hardly have ventured to put into words, 
he pours forth so readily in his fearless German. He 
seems with a sort of childlike audacity to venture to 
look in the face questions, which have since been asked 
and answered in a far different spirit. Besides this, 
he has the same intense feeling of beauty, even at 
times the same wild humour. Happy, innocent soul, 
not even the fearful austerities which he practised 
could take away his sense of keen enjoyment of all that 
is lovely. Even in his interior sufferings, he complains 
to God with the familiarity of a child, which smiles in his 
father’s face, notwithstanding its sorrows. Above all, 
he had the warm domestic affections of his countrymen. 
How touchingly he loved his mother and chose to bear her 
name ! ;- How bitterly he wept over his sister’s fall, how un- 
wearily he sought her out, how triumphantly he brought her 
back! So loving is he, that with all Tauler’s affectionate- 
ness, it is always possible to recognize Henry’s sermons, 
when we stumble upon them in the collection, by their 
being penetrated with the spirit of love. When he was 
going to reprove his hearers, he used to give notice of it, 
with a sort of curious play upon his own name, and say, 
‘‘ Beware, Suso is going to thunder.”’ His effect upon 
souls was like magic. ‘The very bandit and his paramour 
have been known to go to confession to him under a tree in 
a forest of the Rhineland, and to change their sinful lives. 
He certainly belonged to the party of the Friends of God, 
in the sense that we have explained it, though he uses the 
expression much less often than Tauler; and he is 
another instance how little the term had to do with politics, 
ecclesiastical or otherwise. An innocent victim, he was 
undergoing some of the strangest of his persecutions at 
the time when the quarrel about interdicts was at its 
height. In 1347 he was suffering the bitterest cross of all; 
a mysterious calumny had separated him from his 
friends ; and some of the dearest of them treated him with 
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rudeness, when he was sinking under the load of a false 
accusation of a nature to wound most severely his sensitive 


spirit. In 1348 when the Black Death was raging in 


Germany, and the frantic people, maddened by suffering, 
imagined that the Jews had poisoned the wells, and mas- 
sacred them in their frenzy, Henry happened to come into 
the town where the murderous work was going on. A 
strange cry arose that the monk was a poisoner, and they 
would have torn him to pieces if he had not hid himself in 
a thicket of thorns. He seemed always to have a curious 
facility for getting into trouble, yet the loving, gentle spirit 
had ever energy enough to bear him bravely through all, 
till five years after his friend Tauler, in 1365, he died in 
peace in his own convent of Ulm. 

Such was Teutonic Christianity in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. We believe that we have proved our point, imper- 
fect as is the sketch which we have drawn. We have 
been willing to accept all the facts that even Protestant 
Germany has sent us respecting Tauler; and we do so 
heartily and thankfully. In history, as in everything else, 
the Catholic Church requires truth and nothing but the 
truth. We have carefully separated theories from facts. 
We repeat again the conclusion to which we have come. 
We do not believe in the story of the interdict; but even 
granting its truth, it cannot outweigh the great and 
certain fact that Tauler’s life-long teaching was Catholic. 
We are willing to commit it to the judgment of the public, 
and bid them pronounce whether we have not proved that 
Tauler is thoroughly and entirely ours. 
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Art. Ii.—1. Theory and Practice of Midwifery, by Fleetwood 
Churchill, M.D., M. R. I. A., Physician to the Western Lying-in 
Hospital, Lecturer on Midwifery in the Richmond Hospital, 
&c. London: Renshaw. Dublin: Fannin. 


2. The Dublin Practice of Midwifery, by Henry Maunsell, M.D., M. R. 
C. S. I., Superintending Accoucheur to the Wellesley Female 
Institution, Lecturer on Midwifery, &c. &c. London: Longman 
and Co. 


3. Pratique D’Embryologie sacré. Par P. J. C. Debreyne, Docteur 
en Medicine de Ja Faculté de Paris, Professeur particulier de 
Médecine pratique, Pretre, etc. Paris: Chez. Poussielgue, Rusand 
rue Petit-bourbon-saint-sulpice, 3. 


does not require many arguments to prove that no 
man occupies a more delicate and important position 
than the accoucheur in relation to individuals, to families, 
and to society at large. We should certainly prefer an 
accoucheuse, but we are not now going to discuss the pro- 
priety, or possibility, of confining the practice of the 
obstetric art to the female part of the creation. We 
take things as we find them, and in these countries none 
but men are regularly instructed in the obstetric art, 
although by a strange anomaly the English language has 
no single word to express such a practitioner, and in order 
to designate him we must either have recourse to a foreign 
tongue, or make use of the absurd and contradictory 
compound—man-mid wife. 

In these countries, however, as none but men study mid- 
wifery as a science, recourse must be had to them in allcases 
of difficult confinement. It is, therefore, of the utmost impor- 
tance that this most delicate and momentous practice should 
be intrusted to conscientious, honourable men; and above 
all, that no teaching should be tolerated which would 
exclude such men from this branch of the medical profes- 
sion. Not to mention other weighty considerations, the 
lite of the mother, and the spiritual and temporal welfare 
of the child, are placed in the hands of the accoucheur. 
His services are much more commonly called upon now 
than formerly, chiefly because such provision has been 
most properly made to place medical aid within the reach 
of the poor, as enables almost every mother to obtain at 
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least one visit from the doctor of the district in which sbe 
resides, during her confinement. Whilst, therefore, we 
disclaim all intention of entering into details regarding 
the practice of midwifery, because these are of so delicate 
a nature as imperatively to demand that they should be 
confined to strictly professional treatises, we consider it 
not only allowable, but a solemn and imperative duty, to 
see if there be anything in the teaching and training of the 
accoucheur inconsistent with the principles of Christian 
morality. In so doing we shall necessarily bring before 
the reader matter, the ‘discussion of which we should most 
gladly avoid; but the exceeding importance of the subject 
and the str angely erroneous principles regarding it which 
prevail in certain schools of the medical profession, appear 
to us to call imperatively for animadversion. We need 
hardly say, however, that we write exclusively for profes- 
sional readers and, for clergymen, whose duty frequently 
imposes on them the fearful necessity of deciding the 
morality of these most painful and complicated questions. 
Our sole justification, indeed, for discussing such a subject 
in a journal intended for general circulation, is the fact 
that, for the views which, as Catholics, we feel ourselves 
bound to maintain, hardly any other vehicle is attainable 
in this country. 

In the ‘ Dublin Practice of Midwifery’? we read that 
where certain symptoms, which are detailed, exist in any 
considerable degree, and do not yield to milder measures, 
there is generally no alternative but to use a surgical 
instrument called a perforator, or crotchet, for the purpose 
of breaking the child’s skull, and diminishing the size 
of the head. The writer proceeds as follows: 


‘‘Many persons think that a certainty of the child’s death 
should frequently determine us at once: the mere death of the 
child, however, is no justification for the employment of any 
instruments, although, if we were sure that it had taken place, 
we would then certainly not delay so long, as to run the woman 
into the least danger. Accordingly we act on this principle, when 
we have to deal with a hydrocephalic head, or one that from its 
putridity, or the looseness and overlapping of the bones, is beyond 
all doubt dead. Excepting these signs and the accidental prolapse 
of a pulseless funis, I know of none others that positively determine 
the death of the child.” 


_ The writer next enumerates various symptoms in which 
it is probably inferred that the child has died, and adds: 
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“None of these, however, can be absolutely relied upon, although 
they may afford a strong presumption of death, The sound of the 
foetal heart is, of course, positive proof of life, but our not being 
able to hear it is no evidence to the contrary, as it may exist and 
escape the observation of very experienced auscultators. * * * 
It appears to me, however, that it is not of so much importance as 
some suppose, to discriminate the child’s death; our reasons for 
operating should be drawn entirely from the state of the mother, 
which ought, also, to influence our choice of instruments, except 
in those cases, where the obvious signs already mentioned free us 
from all anxiety respecting the child. But if there be the slight- 
est chance of saving the latter, or even of avoiding its disfigure- 
ment, with due regard to the woman's safety, surely no person in his 
senses would think of using a destructive instrument.”—Pp. 126-7. 


The whole tenor of this passage is most objectionable. 
The use of an instrument destructive to the child, even 
when it could have been avoided with due regard to the 
mother’s safety, is not called murder, but a senseless 
action. Then the operator is told that it is not a matter 
of such moment to discriminate whether the child be dead 
or alive, because his reasons for operating should be drawn 


entirely from the state of the mother. Now to perforate 
the skull of a living child, is to take away an innocent life, 
an actiou which must be reprobated on the great funda- 
mental principle of Christian ethics, ‘‘ that evil is not to. 
be done in order that good may follow.’? The student is 
indeed told that if he were sure of the death of the child, 
he should certainly not delay so long, as to run the woman 
into the least danger, and that he is to deal according to this 
principle with “a hydrocephalic head, and with the other 
specified cases in which the child ‘‘is beyond all doubt 
dead.’? Wedo not suppose that it is meant to be con- 
veyed by this passage that a hydrocephalic head is a cer- 
tain sign that the child is dead, although the context 
would be apt to lead a person, who is totally ignorant 
of the subject, to this conclusion; but whether the child 
be living or dead, the accoucheur is advised to have 
recourse in all such cases to the perforator. Facit experi- 
mentum in corpore vili. 

Fortunately cases of this kind are rare, and it is also 
true, that the child is generally dead, when the disease 
has largely developed itself during the period of gestation. 
But it would be a gross error to suppose that in every case 
of a hydrocephalic head, the foetus must be dead, that it 
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may not live until after it has been born and baptised, and 
that it may not in some instances, reach a very advanced 
age. M. Debreyne (p. 515) has cited cases in which 
children afflicted with this disease have survived to the 
age, some of nine, some of forty-five, some of fifty-five, 
and some even of seventy years. He adds that there 
are instances in which a complete cure has been effected. 
The fact is, that in cases where the disease is not so far 
developed as to cause the death of the foetus, if there be 
no other obstacle in the way, the destruction of the child is 
by no means necessary for the safety of the mother. The 
difficulty of delivery will, no doubt, be increased. but the 
obstacle is not insurmountable, and it is, therefore, most 
pernicious to teach the young practitioner, that in all such 
cases he must at once destroy the child. After warning 
the accoucheur that he “‘ should not think of instruments 
as long as symptoms do not imperatively demand them,’’ 
Mr. Maunsell makes the following exception to this rule: 


“ Where we can ascertain that there is a monstrous formation of 
the child, as, for instance, a hydro-cephalic head, we may, of course 
give assistance earlier than if we supposed the child to be alive: in 


such a case, puncturing the head, so as to evacuate the contained 
fluid, will probably expedite the labour much, and save the woman a 
great deal of pain and risk.”—Pp. 116-7. 


The student is therefore taught, that in cases of mon- 
strous formation of the child, such as a hydrocephalic 
head, he may at once have recourse to the perforator, not 
only when he considers this operation necessary for the 
delivery of the woman, but even when it will probably 
expedite the labour much. It is true he does not suppose 
the child to be alive, but neither should he suppose it to 
be dead, for of this, the hydrocephalic head supplies no 
sure evidence, in the early stage of this disease, such as 
is here spoken of, for the destructive instrument is not 
had recourse to as a necessary means for effecting, but 
as a probable means of much expediting, the result- 

We also strongly protest against the permission accorded 
to the accoucheur of puncturing the head, for the purpose 
of expediting the labor, when he does not suppose the 
child to be alive, Mr. Maunsell himself admits, that there 
are no certain signs of the death of the child except a 
hydrocephalic head (which we repeat is by no means a 
certain sign when the disease has been only slightly 
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developed), ‘‘ looseness and overlapping of the bones of the 
head, the accidental prolapse of a pulseless funis and putre- 
faction. But even this last which is, indeed, a certain sign of 
death, may lead the young practitioner into error. A case is 
reported by Debreyne (p. 504) in which the sufferings of 
the woman continued for six days. The child was with- 
out motion and both the mother and the midwives believed 
that it was dead, and perceiving the putrefaction, the 
accoucheur became of the same opinion. ‘They were all 
deceived, for the child was born alive, and survived for 
three days. In this case the putrefaction was not the 
result of death, but a local disease. 

“ TLooseness and over-lapping of the bones of the head’”’ 
are not always acertain sign of death. Of course, this may 
occur in so great a degree as to furnish conclusive evi- 
dence that death has occurred. What we object to, is the 
generality of the assertions on this subject. 

“ The first circumstance which strikes us in our examination,” 
(of the head of the child,) says Mr. Maunsell, “ is the great mobility 
of the bones upon each other, owing to their incomplete ossification 
and tle cartilaginous connection between them. This effect is also 
increased by the prolongation of the sagittal suture through the 
centre of the os frontis, so as actually to divide it into two bones, 
and it can be produced to such an extent as to admit of the bulk 
of the head being considerably diminished in any of its diameters 
and proportionally increased in another.”—P. 13. 


Farther on (p. 116) he observes that, “ the head often 
bears great compression uninjured, and is expelled, elong- 
ated to a most extraordinary degree.”? Now, in cases 
where the child presented no sign of life, might not the 
extraordinary mobility of these incompletely ossified bones 
upon each other, be frequently mistaken by an inexperienced 
practitioner for that looseness and over-lapping of the bones 
which is supposed to prove that the foetus is bevond all 
doubt dead? These appearances may occur under cir- 
cumstances which are evidently not such as to prevent the 
child from being born alive. Yet this is precisely a case 
in which a false diagnosis would lead to the use of an 
instrument and the murder of the child. 

In confirmation of these views we may refer to Dr. 
Churchill, (p. 133) who does not venture to affirm that 
looseness and over-lapping of the bones of the head, 
unaccompanied by the other symptoms just mentioned, is 
a certain sign of death, 
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As to “the prolapse of a pulseless funis,’’ which is 
supposed to be a conclusive proof of the death of the child, 
we can adduce the testimony of Dr. E. Kennedy, who 
records a very instructive exception to this rule, in a 
case where for a long period no pulsation was perceptible; 
yet ultimately the child was saved. The sound of the 
foetal heart is a proof of life, but its absence is no evidence 
of death, as it may exist and escape the observation of 
very experienced auscultators. 


“‘Dr. Collins and Dr. E. Kennedy, regard the evidence afforded 
by the stethescope, during labour, of the child's life or death, 
as conclusive, or nearly so: certainly, the information thus obtained 
of the changes which occur in the fotal circulation, is extremely 
valuable, and the gradual diminution in frequency and force of the 
heart’s action, and its ultimate cessation, will probably justify our 
belief in the death of the child. It must be remembered that it is 
not simply the absence of pulsation that is to determine our opinion, 
but its cessation after having been heard.” 


Dr. Maunsell does not at all refer to the evidence afforded 
by the stethescope, and the words which we have printed 
in italics prove, that Dr. Churchill, from whose work (p. 


134) the preceding extract has been borrowed, does not 
regard it as affording a conclusive proof of the death of 
the child. We fully agree with him in this, as well as in the 
following observations: ‘‘ The diagnosis of a dead foetus is 
confessedly very difficult: since the time of Mauriceau, 
the subject has been investigated by many writers, and 
still, notwithstanding the powerful aid afforded by the 
stethescope, many cases are exceedingly doubtful.”” The 
fact is, that in a great number of cases it is quite impos- 
sible to tell whether the child is alive or dead. If it be 
certainly known to be dead, there can be no difficulty in 
taking any measures which may save the mother pain or 
danger; but if the child be known to be alive, or if its 
death be doubtful, a moral question of the gravest impor- 
tance arises as to whether it may be lawful to kill the child, 
when this is considered a necessary means of saving the 
mother. 

M. Debreyne (p. 506) says that he once asked one ofghis 
pupils how he would act in such circumstances: ‘* Why,’’ 
he replied with the greatest sang froid, ‘‘ I would first 
baptise the child in the best way I could, and then I would 
kill it in order to free the mother of it as soon as possible. 
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In this way,” he added, “all will be right; the child will 
have gained eternal, and the mother, temporal life.’”’ The 
same author (p. 466) relates that whilst he was a medical 
student, the Professor of Midwifery, M. Rosiau, exhibited 
to his pupils a foetus of four months and a half, which 
was still enveloped in the membranes, and which he had 
got the evening before. M. Debreyne observed that it 
should have been taken out of the envelope and baptised. 
The accoucheur answered that he did not believe in bap- 
tismal regeneration, and that he never administered that 
rite except when required to do so by the relatives of the 
child. The former individual made no account of the 
temporal, the latter disregarded the spiritual life of the 
unborn babe. The teaching of our medical schools appears 
to be a happy combination of both, for it makes no account 
of the life of either body or soul. The student is instructed 
that “it is not of so much importance as some suppose, to 
discriminate the child’s death; as our reasons for operat- 
ing should be drawn entirely from the state of the mother.”’ 
And here is the mode in which the life of the child is 
dealt with. ' 


“« The accoucheur is then to perforate the skull with a boring semi- 
rotatory motion. If the child be living, a considerable flow of blood 
will sometimes take place from the scalp, but as it is wsually dead, 
this seldom occurs, When the skull is perforated, of which the 
cessation of resistance makes us at once aware, we are to push on 
the instrument steadily, until the stéps meet the bone: we are 
then to grasp one of the handles, and direct the assistant to separate 
the other to its full extent. This having been done, the instrument 
is to be again closed, turned, and separated in another direction, so 
as to make a crucial opening. During the operation the stops must 
be kept firmly in contact with the bone, otherwise. the points might 
be withdrawn from the cavity, by the shortening consequent upon 
their separation. The next step is to pass the perforator, stops and 
all, into the brain, and turn it about in all directions, so as completely 
to break up its mass. This should be carefully attended to, both 
for the purpose of lessening the bulk of the head, and to prevent any 
chance of the child’s being born with a spark of life, an accident which 
occasionally has happened, and given rise to much unpleasant feeling... 
-sameeen the brain has been well broken up, we may withdraw the 
perrator, and then, having removed any J/oose pieces of bone, and 
turned the torn edges of the scalp into the opening, the crotchet may 
be introduced. In cases of extreme distortion, the bones of the 
cranium may come away piecemeal, and it may become necessary to 
perforate the thorax, and eviscerate it and the abdomen. When 
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an operation of this kind is required, it is attended with great 
danger, and all our care will frequently be insufficient to protect 
the vagina from injury from the broken ribs.”—Maunsell, pp. 135-7. 


Dr. Churchill speaks quite as plainly: 


“‘ The next obstetric operation,” he says, “we have to consider, 
belongs to the second class, that is, when one life is sacrificed to secure 
the other ; the mother’s safety being purchased by the destruction of 
her chil?, in cases where both would be lost if no interference were 


attempted.” 


This statement we shall shew to be false or equivocal, 
and calculated to mislead in a matter where human life is 
concerned. 


‘‘The instruments (he continues) employed in this operation 
are of great antiquity; and although they were originally proposed 
for the extraction of dead children only, yet this scruple had not 
the effect of saving the lifo of the child, but merely postponed the 
interference until after its death. This conscientious quibble 
(refusing to destroy a child, but allowing it to die) was soon detected, 
and then the hook was used with living children, provided that 
delivery were otherwise impossible. The class of cases to which it 
was applied, doubtless included a wast number which were subse- 
quently relieved by the forceps,” [the proper use of the forceps 
does no injury to the child,] “‘ but there was still left a great many 
in which it was indispensable The instruments in general use 
are a pair of scissars with shoulder stops, as recommended by 
Smellie, but having a sharp edge on the outside, and a modification 
of Mesnard’s simple crotchet. Further, I have added plates of a 
knife for cutting off the head or limbs if necessary, a blunt hook, and 
Dr. Davis’s bone forceps for breaking up the skull In these cases 
of distortion after the head has been extracted piecemeal, we may 
find it impossible to bring away the body of the infant. We must 
then use the perforator, for the purpose of evacuating the contents 
of the chest and abdomen, and afterwards apply the crotchet to 
extract the child......The crotchet should be passed into the cranium 
for the purpose of completely breaking up the brain. I dwell upon 
this point, because instances are on record of the child being born 
alive after the operation of craniotomy, to the disgrace of the operator, 
and the distress of the patient and her friends,’’—P. 289 et seq. 


Had these children no souls to be saved? Were they not 
redeemed by the precious blood of our Lord Jesus Christ ? 
So far are these accoucheurs from caring about their 
souls which they cannot kill with their crotchets and perfora- 
tors, and which will live for all eternity, that they teach 
the pupil to commit far more butchery than he may think 
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necessary for saving the life of the mother, for the express 
purpose of preventing the child from being born in a state in 
which it might be regenerated in the waters of baptism, and 
thus be admitted into the bosom of its God for ever and 
ever. It is openly declared to be disgraceful to the 
operator, to permit the child to be born alive. Well may 
the emphatic language of St. Paul be applied to such 
science as this: “ And in thy science (w#s«) a weak 
brother shall perish for whom Christ died.””—(1 Cor. viii. 11.) 
The temporal and eternal life of the poor innocent are 
treated as equally worthless, when the accoucheur thinks 
it necessary to assist the mother by craniotomy. Refus- 
ing to destroy achild but allowing it to die is a “ con- 
scientious quibble’? which was soon detected. The true 
morality then is, that when the death of an individual is 
near and certain, it is a mere quibble to wait until it occurs 
naturally ; for if his death be necessary to save the life of 
another, we can crack his skull and get rid of him at once. 
We think ourselves, notwithstanding this easy morality, 
bound to adhere to the brief and emphatic precept of the 
decalogue—‘“‘ Thou shalt not kill.”’ It is never lawful 
to kill the innocent. We find exceptions made in the case 
of malefactors, but there is not one text in scripture, there 
is not a single argument from authority or reason, to 
justify the killing ofa guiltless person. And surely the 
unborn babe has not been guilty of any crime against society 
or against his fellow man. On this point the scripture is 
most emphatic: “The innocent and just person thou 
shalt not put to death, because I abhor the wicked.” 
(Exod. xxii. 7.) Dr. Churchill admits, that it is murder to 
kill the child except : for the purpose of saving the mother: 
“In fact,’’ he says, “‘ it ought to be impressed upon every 
practitioner, that he who destroys the child, without due 
evidence that this is his only means for saving the mother, 
is guilty of murder.’’—p. 301. If the child were born, no 
person would dare to aflirm that it would not be murder 
to kill it even if its death should be necessary to save the 
life of another. Is it, therefore, less a murder to kill an 
unborn than a born babe? The divine precept not to 
commit murder is first recorded in the ninth chapter of 
Genesis. ‘The occasion was a solemn one. The waters 
of the deluge had only just subsided, there remained of 
all mankind only eight souls—Noe and his family. God 
blessed them that they might increase and multiply and 
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fill the earth. He delivered into the hands of man the 
beasts of the field, the fowls of the air, and the fishes of the 
sea, and gave them to him to be his food. But He pro- 
hibited the use of blood lest it should lead to cruelty and 
murder. The Almighty then declared that he would 
require the blood of man at the hand of every man. 
‘* Whosoever,’’ He adds, “‘ shall shed man’s blood, his 
blood shall be shed: for man was made to the image of 
God.’’—(Gen. ix. 6.) The rendering of this verse in the Pro- 
testant version is exactly similar. ‘‘ Whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed: for in the 
image of God made he man,”’ Now here is the reason 
for putting the murderer to death, that he has slain a man 
made in the image of God. Is the living child not the 
image of God in its mother’s womb ? 

But then it is better to save one life than to lose both, 
and of the two we should preserve that which is far the 
most precious and important. But who has given us the 
right to kill either of them? Is it not written that ‘‘ we 
must not do evil that good may follow?”? (Rom. iii. 8.) 
We cannot therefore use as a means of saving the mother, 
the murder of a child made in the image and likeness of 
God. And if we may sacrifice one life to save another, 
if we may sacrifice the less important to save the more 
precious, we may of course occasionally kill the mother 
to save the child, because there are many circumstances 
in which the life of the latter is much more precious and 
important than that of the former. This seems to have been 
the opinion of the French doctors who attended the 
empress Maria Louisa during her accouchment, for they 
consulted the first Napoleon as to whether they should spare 
the mother or child in case they found it necessary to kill 
one of them. By persevering a little longer they succeeded 
in saving both. All wives and mothers are not perfect, 
there are not a few very bad ones in the world, whose 
death would be a great advantage to their families, and 
according to the received moral maxims of accoucheurs, 
they should be put to death in cases where this would be 
the only means of saving the child. The truth is that we 
have no right to kill the child to save the mother, or to 
kill the mother to save the child. 

But it will be said, must the accoucheur fold his arms 
and allow both mother and child to perish when he might 
probably save one of them? ‘To this we answer once 
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more that he cannot commit murder, that he must not do 
evil in the hope that good may follow, and that the doctor, 
like every other member of society, must be prepared to 
encounter in this dim world a great many calamities which 
he can neither remedy nor alleviate. He must do no 
wrong, and if he must witness a calamity which he cannot 
avert, he must humbly adore the inscrutable providence 
of that God, who is also our Father, who is as merciful as 
He is just, and as good as He is omnipotent. 

But is the case fairly put by the advocates of craniotomy? 
Dr. Churchill says, (p. 301.) “It ought to be deeply 
impressed upon every practitioner, that he who destroys 
the child, without due evidence that this is his only resource 
for saving the mother, is guilty of murder.’ Now if there 
be other resources fully recognized by medical science, in 
which no murder is committed and by which a fair chance 
of life is afforded to both mother and child, we think it 
will be admitted that the case is not fairly stated in the pre- 
ceding extract, and, whichis of more importance, that 
this murderous operation is more inexcusable, because it 
is often (God only knows how often!) practised without 
necessity. Such resources are to be found in the Cesarean 
operation and in the induction of premature labor. 

It will probably be said that cases of craniotomy are 
very rare. 

“Dr. Joseph Clarke,” (says Dr. Maunsell,) “ found it necessary 
in the Dublin lying-in-Hospital, to use the perforator once in 208 
cases. In the Wellesley Female Institution, it was employed 
during the year 1832, once in 211} cases, and during the year 
1833, once in 137 cases.’’—p. 138. 


The proportion of cases in any one hospital is not 
great, but the aggregate number of all the cases which 
occur during the course of a year, in the hospitals and 
in private practice in any one large city, in the three king- 
doms and especially all over the world, (for we are pleading 
for the helpless innocent wherever it may be born), will 
be found to amount to a very large number. In the 
hospitals which are attended by men of the greatest 
eminence, where a consultation takes place on every 
difficult case, we are quite sure that a living child is never 
murdered except when its death is considered the surest, 
though certainly not the only means of saving the mother’s 
life. But who can tell how often and how unnecessarily it 
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is employed in private practice, when young, careless 
inexperienced and often unskilful men act on their own 
responsibility ! How often may they not imagine the child 
to be dead when it is really living, and consequently have 
recourse to this terrible resource, not because it is neces- 
sary, but because they hope thereby to lessen pain and 
save trouble. But even in the Dublin lying-in-Hospital 
where the proportion of crotchet cases was much less than 
in the Wellesley Female Institution, Dr. Joseph Clarke 
has recorded 49 in which he had recourse to it. Of 
course the children are all destroyed, and with regard to 
the mothers, Dr. Churchill estimates the mortality at 1 
ind. Theresult however was not at all so favourable in 
Dr. Joseph Clarke’s cases, for 16 died out of 49, or about 
1 in 3. 

Dr. Churchill admits, that the results of the operation 
are by no means so favourable, even as regards the mother, 
as we should have anticipated. He thought not unnaturally 
that the danger to the mother should be less, when the 
child is killed, to render the delivery easy, than when its 
life is saved, but. with great difficulty and by the use 
of the forceps. Yet the result has completely reversed 
these anticipations, and we are certainly not at all sur- 
prised atit when we consider the danger which the mother 
must inevitably incur by the destruction of her child by 
means of the fearful operation described above. The 
operation is indeed, not only destructive to the child, 
but most dangerous and formidable to the mother, as 
any one may ascertain by reading Dr. Churchill’s most 
harrowing description of it, which will be found at p. 308. 

M. Debreyne states that the operation of craniotomy 
when the child must be broken up before the delivery can 
be effected, “‘is almost always fatal to the mother.”? M. 
Giraud says, (Medical Journal by Corvisart, Leroux and 
Boyer :) “‘I have seen this operation performed several 
times by the most distinguished men, and the women have 
died immediately afterwards.”’ And the celebrated Gar- 
dien, quoted by Debreyne, p. 505, is of opinion that this 
operation is ‘‘more grievous than the Cesarean section, 
so that the greater number of modern accoucheurs prefer 
. the latter, even though the child be dead.”’ 

If such are the results of this operation as performed 
by the most eminent accoucheurs, and in public hospitals, 
where they acted under the eyes of men asexperienced and 
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skilful as themselves, who can tell the number of children 
sacrificed, the number of mothers butchered by the use 
“of the perforator in those cases where inexperienced, 
unskilful and sometimes ignorant men practise it on their 
own responsibility ¢ 2 
“The case,’’ says Dr. Churchill, (p. 296) “ presup- 
poses on the one hand actual dispro ortion, sufficient 
to prohibit the passage of the fetal head, even when 
compressed; on on the other, that the distortion is 
not so great as to prevent the extraction of the 
child when mutilated.”’ The italics are the author’s. 
The head of the child, on account of the softness of the 
bones, is capable of very considerable compression without 
receiving any serious injury, and if the perforator be used 
in a case in which it might have been extracted by such 
means, Dr. Churchill declares that ® murder has been 
committed. Again, if the deformity be so great as to 
prevent the delivery even after the perforator has been 
used, the murder is doubled, for the life of the mother is 
sacrificed in addition to that of the child. It is therefore 
necessary that the accoucheur should accurately ascertain 
these measurements before, even according to the advo- 
cates of craniotomy, he can lawfully have recourse to that 
operation. Of course we should expect that those who teach 
him to kill the child, would also supply him with some sure 
rule to guide him, so that at all events he would not have 
recourse to this extreme measure unnecessarily. This, 
however, is so far from being the case, that the most 
eminent advocates of craniotomy are diametrically opposed 
to each other with respect to the circumstances which are 
imperatively required to justify the accoucheur in having 
recourse to it, as well as regarding the data necessary to 
render the operation successful, even after it has been 
undertaken. The circumstances which, according to one 
eminent authority, justify the operator in at once killing 
the child, according to another, equally eminent, furnish no 
evidence whatever that it may ‘not be born naturally. He 
is perfectly free to follow the former opinion in practice, 
and yet if the latter be true, every time he does so he 
commits an unnecessary murder. Again, the same emi- 
nent authorities differ as widely regarding the data neces- 
sary to ensure the success of craniotomy in effecting the 
delivery. he conditions defined by the advocates of one 
theory are declared by those who patronise an opposite 
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one to be so utterly insufficient, as to render it necessary 
even after the operation of craniotomy has been performed, 
to have recourse to the breaking up of the child, or to the 
Cesarean section; the former of these is always fatal to 
the mother as well as to the child, and the latter, though it 
most probably would have been the means of saving two 
lives had it been resorted to in the first instance, can 
under the circumstances here described, only serve to 
consummate a double murder. 

We had inserted in this place numerous extracts to 
prove the accuracy of our statements, but on reconsidera- 
tion, we think it sufficient to refer our readers to Dr. 
Churchill’s work, pp. 297—301; and to Mr. Maunsell’s, 
p. 137, and the first note in p. 139. These passages will 
prove to any person who may take the trouble of examin- 
ing them, not only that the most eminent accoucheurs are 
completely at variance with each other, but moreover that 
the data is itself of such a nature as to render it impossi- 
ble to be accurately ascertained in individual cases, even 
by the most experienced practitioner. Kuowing the diffi- 
culty of applying acknowledged principles in particular 
instances, we were astonished tofind Dr. Churchill assert- 
ing that from such discordant and undefined elements a 
correct conclusion can be drawn in individual cases, and 
that he should even think it right to exhort the accoucheur 
not to be timid in regard to the responsibility incurred by 
the destruction of the infant. After stating the various 
and conflicting opinions above alluded to, and the circum- 
stances which he considers sufficient to justify the prac- 
— in having recourse to craniotomy, he concludes as 
OlLOWS: 


‘‘A careful consideration of these circumstances will, I think, 
enable us to arrive at a correct conclusion in an individual case; 
and as the responsibility incurred in the destruction of the infant may 
lead to timidity, it should also be remembered, that hesitation to act 
when the case is clear, involves a more fearful responsibility, by 
compromising the life of the mother.’’—p. 301. 


In the following pages he classifies under ten heads the 
cases in which recourse must be had to craniotomy. These 
cases take a very wide range, and are deserving of a most 
careful investigation ; and when we remember that men 
of the greatest eminence and the largest experience differ 


widely on some of the most essential points connected with 
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craniotomy, when we remember the qualifications of the 
ordinary run of practitioners, and that they are told on 
the one hand to have recourse to the operation in a great 
variety of cases, and on the other ‘“‘that it is not 
of so much importance as some suppose to discriminate 
the child’s death, as their reasons for operating and their 
choice of instruments should be drawn entirely from the 
state of the mother, we cannot doubt that a large number 
of children are killed who might have been born alive, 
and that many mothers are put to a cruel death, or con- 
demned to a life of torture by the unnecessary and there- 
fore pernicious use of the instrument of murder. This 
becomes still more apparent when the great length of 
time during which labor may continue, is taken into 
consideration. In a table given by Mr. Maunsell, (p. 80.) 
of 839 cases which occurred in the Wellesley Institution, 
the -duration of labor varied from 6 to 72 hours. Dr. 
Churchill cites, (p. 189.) 23,758 cases, in 658 of which, or 
nearly one in 36, the labor was prolonged beyond twenty- 
four hours. Fabrice de Hilden,* mentions a case in which 
it continued for six days, and in which the mother, mid- 
wives and doctor all agreed that the child was dead, and 
yet they were deceived, for it was born alive. Dr. Churchill 
reports, (p. 315-6.) two cases where the sufferings lasted for 
twelve days, and in one of these the mother was saved by 
the Cesarean operation, although it was performed by 
a midwife. How strongly will the accoucheur—perhaps a 
young and inexperienced man—be tempted during this 
protracted period of suffering, to endeavour to relieve the 
mother by sacrificing the child! How apt will he be to 
mistake difficulties for impossibilities, and have recourse 
unnecessarily to the instrument of murder, especially as 
he has been taught that his reasons for operating should 
be derived from the state of the mother alone ! 

What renders this practice more pernicious is, that it is 
perfectly uncontrolled, and gives the power of life and 
death to every crude practitioner. The accoucheur is 
taught that he must “‘pass the perforator stops and all into 
the ‘brain, and turn it about in all directions, so as com- 
pletely to break up its mass......to prevent any chance of 
the child’s being born with a spark of life, an accident 





* Quoted by Debreyne, p. 504. 
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which occasionally has happened and given rise to much 
unpleasant feeling.’’? The operation must be so performed 
as to persuade mother and friends, that the accoucheur 
was only breaking in pieces a mass of corruption, and not 
murdering the mother’s innocent child within her very 
womb. ‘The deed must be done in secret, like a deed 
of darkness, which it truly is, and none but God can tell 
the number of innocents, made in His likeness, who are 
thus deprived not only of temporal life, but of the un- 
speakable joy of beholding Him “ face to face’ for ever. 
e think we have said enough to prove that this prac- 
tice of child-murder is not only unchristian, but inhuman, 
and that the perforator should never be used for the purpose 
of killing the child, especially as there exist other means 
by which a fair chance of life is given to both the mother 
and her unborn babe. The first of those means is the 
Cesarean operation, which Dr. Churchill states (p. 313) 
to be simple, although very dangerous. We shall cunsider 
the danger to be apprehended from it presently. 
With regard to it Mr. Maunsell candidly avows: 


‘‘The truth is, that in Great Britain the operation never did and 
never will flourish. In Roman Catholic countries it has had better 
success, because in them it has been performed when, according to 
the rule above stated, it was not required ; being patronized by the 
clergy, in opposition to perforation, from their unwillingness to 
sanction the death of a child unbaptised.”—P, 139, 


The rule laid down by him (p. 139) is, that whenever 
the mother may be relieved by killing the child, that mode 
of treatment should be preferred to the Caesarean opera- 
tion. We think the Catholic clergy practically demon- 
strate their belief in the redemption, and in the efficacy of 
the sacraments, by refusing to sanction the death of un- 
baptised, and therefore unregenerate children. But we 
have already stated another objection to the practice of 
child murder, and it is, that no Catholic, no matter what 
may be his profession, could sanction the murder of an 
innocent person for any object, .no matter how great or 
important it may be, because the Catholic Church teaches 
—- it is never lawful to do evil in order that good may 
follow. 

According to Dr. Churchill (p. 300), the mortality to the 
mothers in “ crotchet’’ cases, where of course the chil- 
dren are all killed, is about 1 in 5. In the Cesarean 
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operation he states the mortality as 1 in 23 of the mothers, 
and 1 in 33 of the children. 


“ T have collected,’’ he says, speaking of the Cesarean operation, 
“from foreign authorities 371 cases, out of which 217 mothers 
recovered and 154 died, or about 1 in 24. Out of 189 of these 
cases, where the result to the child is given, 139 were saved 
and 50 lost, or nearly one-fourth. Taking the entire namber, 
which amounts to 414, we find that 229 mothers were saved and 
186 lost, or about l in 24; and that out of 230 children, 162 
were saved and 68 lost, or about 1 in 34.” —P. 318. 


It must be remembered, however, that these latter num- 
bers are by no means just evidence of the results of the 
Ceesarean operation, as they include the British and Ame- 
rican cases in which it is seldom, or never practiced until 
the life of the patient is almost despaired of. 


“It is supposed,” says Dr. Churchill, ‘‘ and, I think, not without 
foundation, that the ill success which has attended the operation in 
this country, is owing to tbe late period at which it has been under- 
taken. In Mr. Thompson’s case it was performed 24 hours after 
the commencement of labour; in Dr. Covper’s, 12 hours; in Mr. 
Chamber's case the labour had lasted 12 days ; in Dr. Hamilton’s, 
more than 2 days; in Mr. King’s, more than 3 days; in Mr. Atkin- 
son’s, nearly 3 days; in one of Dr. Hall’s, 12 hours, in the other, 
10 days; in the case of Mary Donally, 12 days; in Mr. Barlow’s 
case, 5 days.’’—P. 321. 


We could scarcely expect favourable results in cases in 
which the operation was not undertaken, until the strength 
of the mother must have been exhausted by long and con- 
tinuous suffering, and, not improbably, by the use of 
other instruments, to effect the delivery. The result of 
Mr. King’s case we have not been able to discover ; in the 
other nine, two of the mothers lived, although in one of these 
cases the patient had been suffering five, and in the other, 
twelve days before the operation was undertaken. The 
other seven died, and from the general state of feeling, 
regarding the Caesarean operation, amongst medical men 
in these countries, we may without rashness conclude, 
that the mothers were in a hopeless state before it was com- 
menced. It is not a little remarkable, however, that six 
out of seven children survived. 

We are concerned to state that the use of the perforator 
where the child is alive, has not been entirely banished 
from Catholic countries, notwithstanding all the zeal of the 
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clergy. It is, however, much less frequently used than in 
England and Ireland. According to Dr. Churchill’s tables 
(p. 299), and Mr. Maunsell’s (p. 188), it is used by British 

ractitioners about once in 219 cases; in the Wellesley 
Giadbedines Dublin, once in 137 cases; among the French 
once in 1,205% cases; and among the Germans once in 
1,9444 cases. ‘These tables prove that our Continental neigh- 
bours are far more unwilling to murder unborn children 
than we are, but they prove also that the “‘ crotchet”’ is still 
used by them, and whilst it is permitted at all we can never 
know how far this permission may be abused in private 
practice. Certain it is that it monopolises the more favour- 
able cases, whilst only the more dangerous ones are 
reserved for the Cesarean operation. Consequently the 
results respecting the mother are by no means a fair 
index of the relative danger of each of these operations 
in her regard. ‘To compare them fairly, all the cireum- 
stances should be the same. If this were done impartially 
we have no doubt that the advantages would remain on the 
side of the Cesarean operation, which is much the easier 
and simpler of the two. Let us consider for a moment 
the disadvantages with which it has been obliged to con- 
tend. It has been only performed, 1, In the most difficult 
and even desperate cases; 2, often after every other appli- 
cation, including that of the perforator, had failed; 3, 
when the strength of the patient had been exhausted by 
fearful sufferings, continued for days and even for weeks: 
4, in many cases when the patient was violently excited, 
because she knew by previous experience that she could 
obtain relief by this means only. Yet under all these 
disadvantages the deaths have been only 1 to 23 of the 
mothers, and 1 to 3} of the children; a ratio of mortality 
which, even as regards the mother, exceeds by a fraction 
only, that which Dr. J. Clark has recorded as the result 
of his practice of craniotomy. 

This operation has been repeated on the same woman 
without proving fatal on such numerous occasions as to 
amount to a manifest demonstration that it is by no 
means 80 dangerous as is generally imagined. Dr. 
Churchill gives (p. 319) a list of 75 cases, in 14 of which 
the operation was performed twice, in 4 three times, in 1 
four times, in 1 five times, in 2 six times, and in 2% seven 
times. Outof these 75 cases there were four deaths only ; 
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three of the mothers succumbed under the second operation, 
and the other under the third. 

When it has been proved by experience and to an abso- 
lute demonstration that a full-sized child cannot be born 
alive, the induction of premature labour ought, undoubt- 
edly, to be adopted. The only lawful alternative is the 
Ceesarean operation, and this is itself so formidable and 
dangerous that when it can be foreseen, and its necessity 
avoided by any lawful and less dangerous means, it is 
an undoubted duty to have recourse to them. Now such 
means do exist in the induction of premature labour— 
an operation which is manifestly lawful when it is em- 
ployed only for the express purpose of saving the child 
as well as the mother. Of course this is the very oppo- 
site of the crime of abortion, which is not only abomi- 
nable in the eves of God, but criminal in those of the 
law. Abortion is performed in secret for the purpose 
of destroying the foetus; premature labour is induced 
without concealment, and for the express purpose of 
saving the child as well as the mother. In order that 
it be allowable, this operation must never be undertaken 
until the child has obtained sufficient maturity to live out- 
side of the mother’s womb. ‘The French law fixes this 


period at the end of the sixth month of pregnancy. But 
although children have lived who were born at this and 
even at an earlier period, yet we cannot in practice take 
account of rare exceptions, and must therefore fix the 
end of the seventh month as the earliest period at which 
the operation is allowable, because this is the earliest period 
at which, ordinarily speaking, the child is capable of enjoy- 
ing extra uterine life, We must therefore reprobate in 
the strongest terms the language of Dr. Churchill, who 
confounds the induction of premature labour with the pro- 
curing of abortion, and speaks of the operation as one in 
which all the children are destroyed. 


“In this point of view,” he says, “‘I must not omit noticing the 
artificial induction of premature labour or of abortion. It is true 
that by this operation the child will be lost, but the mother in all 
probability will be saved, and the bare chance of saving the child 
by the Caesarean section can never compensate for the additional 
risk of the mother.”—p. 320. 


We are almost afraid to trust ourselves to comment on 
this passage. Its import appears to be that if the delivery 
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can be effected at the end of the full period of gestation, 
without danger to the mother, even by mutilating the child, 
this course should always be adopted, but if not then abor- 
tion should be procured, even at such a period of the preg- 

nacy, as will afford no hope of life to the child. As we 
would not willingly misrepresent any one, we shall tran- 
scribe a passage from a previous part of Dr. Churchill’s 
work, in which the doctrine here stated is greatly modified. 


“Tn all cases,” he says, ‘where distortion renders craniotomy 
necessary at the full time, it becomes our duty to recommend the 
induction of premature labour in subsequent pregnancies, at such a 
period as shall, if possible, afford a chance of life to the child, or at 
least save the mother from a severer operation. The mortality 
among the mothers is about one in fifty, and more than half the 
children are saved.”-—P, 309. 


Our objection to this passage is that it seems to admit 
the propriety of inducing premature labour in certain cases, 
at such a period as shall not afford a chance of life to the 
child. This we entirely reprobate as abominable before 
God, and in its consequences most pernicious to society. 

In order that it may be lawful to induce premature 
labour it is absolutely necessary :—1. That it should have 
been proved by experience, that a full-sized child can- . 
not be born alive by the ordinary efforts of nature. 2. 
That it should not be undertaken before the end of the 
seventh month, which will give the child a fair chance of 
life. 3. That a wet nurse should be ready for the child. 
With these conditions it appears to be perfectly allowable 
because it affords a fair chance of life to both mother and 
child. According to Dr. Churchill the mortality amongst 
the mothers is only 1 in 50, and half the children are 
saved. In 46 cases quoted by Mr. Maunsell, (p. 141.) 
all the mothers recovered, and twenty-one of the children 
were born alive. Of these, five died, and the other 16 
were capable of being reared. In the latter cases, the 
mortality among the children is greater than usual, and 
from the general inattention to such matters in these coun- 


tries we have but too much reason to suspect, that suffi- 
cient pains were not taken to preserve their lives, Ac- 
cording to M. Velpeau quoted by Debreyne, (p. 508.) 


the mother is not exposed to greater risk by this appli- 
cation of science than if the confinement took place 
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spontaneously at the ordinary period, and about half the 
children are saved. 

When therefore it has been demonstrated by experience 
that the natural birth of a full-grown child is impossible, 
and that recourse must be had, either to the Ceesarean 
operation, or to craniotomy, it appears to us not only 
to be lawful, but to be a duty to have recourse to the 
premature induction of labour, because it is far less 
terrible and dangerous to the mother than either of the 
other remedies, and it at the same time affords a fair chance 
of life to the child. By adopting this alternative it would 
not be necessary to repeat the Caesarean section on the 
same individual, and as each repetition 1s more dangerous 
and fatal than the preceding one, such a precaution would 
undoubtedly lessen the average mortality. This favour- 
able result would be materially increased, if when one or 
other of the operations we have just mentioned cannot be 
avoided, the Cassarean section were generally substituted 
for the barbarous practice of craniotomy, because it would 
then be undertaken at a much earlier period, and before the 
strength of the patient had been completely exhausted by 
long suffering, and frequently by the previous endurance of 
other terrible and dangerous remedies. When we add to 
this that its results would no longer be derived from the 
most difficult and desperate cases only, we have no hesita- 
tion in expressing our belief that the average mortality 
resulting from the Ceesarean operation, even as regards the 
mothers, would not exceed that which occurs in cranio- 
tomy. But should any one dispute this conclusion and 
insist on the accuracy of the present statistics, even in the 
altered circumstances which we have mentioned—that is 
of a mortality of 1 in 2%, of the mothers and 1 in 3% 
of the children—we would still proclaim the unlawfulness 
of murdering the innocent, and that where the choice lies 
between killing the child and performing the Cesarean 
section, the latter is the only alternative which can be 
adopted consistently with the laws of nature and the pre- 
cepts of the gospel. 

or must we omit a great moral advantage which the 
Ceesarean operation possesses over craniotomy. An 
unborn child may be killed secretly, when the latter 
operation is practised; indeed the student is expressly 
taught to act in this manner,—none but he and God may 
know that a murder, which was not even necessary for 
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the safety of the mother, has been committed. But the 
Cesarean operation cannot be concealed. The operator 
knows that should the woman die his conduct is liable to 
be strictly canvassed ; and regard for his own character, 
will therefore in all such cases be a sure guarantee that 
he will not undertake it except when he can shew it to have 
been clearly necessary, and that he will perform it with all 
the skill and care of which he is capable. The utter reckless- 
ness regarding foetal life in these countries, has led practi- 
tioners to neglect the Cesarean operation even after the 
mother’s death, and when tenderness for her can no longer 
be pleaded as an excuse for their conduct. Mr. Maunsell 
never alludes to this part of the subject; he speaks — 
the Caesarean operation simply as the dernier resort, 
effecting delivery in the case of a woman, still alive, re 
whose regard even craniotomy is hopeless. Dr, Churchill 
mentions (p. 313) as one of the objects of the Caesarean 
operation : ‘‘ The extraction of the child so promptly as to 
afford it a chance of life, when the death of the mother has 
taken place suddenly.’’ But he never again reverts to the 
subject, so far as we have been able to discover, and indeed 
the teaching of professors of midwifery in these countries 
has led-to the horrible practice of leaving the living child 
in the womb of its dead mother. A great many cases 
have fallen within our own observation, in which the 
woman had reached the end of her pregnancy, when the 
death was sudden, and it was morally certain that the child 
was alive, and yet it was left in its dead mother’s womb, 
and buried remorselessly along with her. 

We have already seen that the child can certainly sus- 
tain life if born at the end of seven months, and consequently 
to bury it alive in its dead mother’s womb after this period is 
to commit aninhuman murder. The Cesarean operation 
was known to the ancient Greeks, by whom it was 
called vorepotouctoxm, and was pr. actised at all events 
after the death of the mother. One of the earliest of the 
Roman laws prohibits the burial of a woman, who has 
died in the state of pregnancy, anteguam partus et 
excidatur, on the express ground that the person who 
would act contrariwise would deprive a man of his chance 
of life.* Nor was it without effect, for some of the most 





* Negat lex regia mulierem que pregnans mortua sit, humari 
antequam partus ei excidatur; qui contra fecerit, spem animantis 
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eminent men of ancient Rome owed their lives to the per- 
formance of the Cesarean operation after the death of 
their mothers. Claudius Cesar, the conqueror of the 
Samnintes, Caso Fabius, who was three times Consul, 
and Scipio Africanus, were saved by this law. Julius 
Cesar is stated to have been brought into the world by this 
operation; but it is a mistake to suppose that he derived 
his name from this circumstance, because he inherited it 
from his father. But no doubt it was on account of this 
operation that the name was originally introduced into his 
family, for Pliny, Pompeius, Solinus, &c., inform us that 
those persons were first called ‘ ‘ Ceesones,”” and after- 

wards ‘* Casares,’ who had been brought into the world 
by having been cut out of their mothers’ wombs. It is 
said that it was this circumstance which caused Afscula- 
pius himself to be called the son of Apollo, because those 
who were born in this manner were regarded by the pagans 
as sacred to that god.* In more recent ages St. Lambert, 
St. Raymond Nonnatus, and many other distinguished 
persons were brought into the world after the death of 
their mothers by the Cesarean operation. 

But although we would not permit the induction of 
premature labour before the end of seven months, be-- 
cause that is the earliest period at which the child 
is certainly viable, we do not at all mean to assert 
that it may not live even though the birth has taken place 
at a much earlier period. Although Hippocrates and 
Galen deny the viability of achild born before the seventh 
month, it must be remembered that the seventh month 
commences at the expiration of the sixth, and that they do 
not therefore deny the viability of a child born at the 
end of six months and a day. However a great numwn- 
ber of authors, ancient as well as modern, have given 





cum gravida peremisse videtur. Dig. L. Negat. D.D. de morte 
inferenda. As this is a lex regia it certainly was enacted in the 
time of the Roman kings, and probably by Numa Pompilius. 
* Churchill, p. 309. It is to this circumstance Virgil alludes, 
Aineid, x. 315, 
“ Unde Lycham ferit exsectum jam matre perempta 
Et tibi Phobe sacrum.” 


Hence in Rome things sacred to Apollo were preserved by the 
family of the Cesars. 
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it as their opinion that the possible viability of the child 
commences at a much earlier period. Very numerous 
cases are cited by M. Debreyne in support of this opinion.* 
The first cases adduced (pp. 11-12) simply prove what 
is admitted by M. Orfila, that there are on record 
instances in which children have lived who were born 
within six months or six months and a half from the time 
of conception. In the following pages he cites a large 
number of cases, authenticated by the names of men 
eminent for their scientific attainments, to prove that chil» 
dren have lived, and even reached an extraordinary old 
age, who were born at the end of five months only, 
and some even at an earlier period. It is not neces- 
sary to prove the authenticity of these cases, it is quite 
sufficient for our purpose that men eminent for their 
attainments in this department of science, regard the 
viability of the child as possible at the end of five months, 
for no injury can be done to the dead mother, and it is 
surely better to apply the operation to a thousand dead 
children than to bury one living one. 

But in fact the reasonableness of performing the Crsa- 
rean operation on the dead mother does not rest upon the 
chance of the child’s viability, nor is it confined to this 
advanced period, because it is necessary to have recourse 
to it not only to give a citizen to earth, but also when it may 
be the means of sending a soul to heaven. We proceed 
on the doctrine that the infant cannot be saved without 
baptismal regeneration. This being supposed, we main- 
tain that it is a clear and imperative duty to perform the 
Ceesarean operation on every woman who dies in a state of 
pregnancy, unless the child can be brought into the world 
by some other means which will not endanger its life. ‘To 
establish this position it is sufficient to prove, 1. That it 
is animated with a living soul from the first moment of 
its conception; and 2. That it does not necessarily or 
even commonly die along with the mother. 

Regarding the first point, Plato, Pythagoras, and several 
Stoics, were of opinion that the soul is united to the body 
at the moment of nativity. It is clear, however, that they 

confounded the animal function of respiration (svevpa) with 





* These cases are not cited in the work placed at the head of 
this article, but in an essay called ‘‘ Examen,”’ &c. 
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the soul. This doctrine which was revived by a few indi- 
viduals in the seventeenth century, has been reprobated by 
the Catholic Church,* and is clearly contrary to the Scrip- 
tures, for the Lord tells Jeremias,{ ‘‘ Before thou camest 
forth out of the womb I sanctified thee ;’’ and as soon as 
Elizabeth heard the salutation of the Mother of God, “‘ the 
infant in her womb leaped for joy. It is not the body but 
the soul that is sanctified, and therefore it must have 
animated the body of the prophet even when he was con- 
fined within his mother’s womb. Nor was the great 
Baptist a mere lump of matter without a spirit when he 
leaped for joy at the salutation of the Holy Virgin. 

Aristotle fixed the period of animation at the 40th day 
for males, and the 80th or 90th for females. It is now 
universally admitted that there is no solid foundation for 
this distinction. The animation of both sexes takes place 
at the same period, and this appears beyond all doubt to 
be at the moment of conception. This opinion is certainly 
most accordant with the language of holy David, who 
declares that he ‘‘ was conceived in sin and in iniquities,’’§ 
and is sustained by reason and experience. Growth is the 
property of a living, and not of a dead animal. ‘The child 
grows from the first moment that it has any corporal 
existence, and consequently is animated at that moment. 
The soul is the life of the body ; the moment the spirit flies 
the body isdead ; consequently, in the very first moment of 
its life it must have been animated by this living principle. 
Nor must we be moved by any of the wonderful and almost 
inexplicable circumstances which appear to characterise 
the earlier period of this existence, for however strange 
these may be, it is clear that it is a living being which the 
omnipotent God has animated with an invisible spirit. 

It is no less certain that this soul, which has been crea- 
ted by God, and infused into the body at the first moment 
of existence, has, in the language of holy David, been 
conceived in iniquities, that is, that it has inherited the stain 





* It was condemned by Innocent XI., on the 2nd of March, 1679. 
Here is the condemned proposition, “ Videtur probabile omnem 
footum quamdiu in utero est, carere anima rationali, et tunc primum 
iucipere eandem habere cum paritur.” 


t Jeremias, i. 5. t Luke i. 41, 44. 
2 Psalm 50, 7. 
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inflicted upon all his posterity by the prevarication of 
Adam. Nothiag defiled can enter heaven, and the defile- 
ment of this soul can only be washed out in the waters of 
baptism. ‘To it, in common with all mankind, have been 
addressed the words of the Saviour, unless a man be 
born again of water and the Holy Ghost, he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God.* It is strange that those who 
profess to be guided exclusively by Scripture should deny 
that the external rite of baptism is necessary for salvation, 
for it is plainly and repeatedly inculcated in the Word of 
God. That the second birth, by water and the Holy Ghost, 
spoken of John iii., means the external rite of baptism, may 
be inferred from the fact that our Lord’s disciples soon 
afterwards commenced to baptize, as we learn from the 
beginning of the following chapter. The word, “ to bap- 
tize,’’ signifies to wash, and on the very last occasion on 
which our Lord addressed His apostles after His resurrec- 
tion, He told them, “‘ All power is given to Me in heaven 
and in earth. Going therefore, teach ye all nations, baptiz- 
ing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost.’’} When the people were melted to 
compunction of heart by St. Peter’s first sermon, they 
asked what they should do: “ But Peter said to them ; 
Do penance, and be baptized every one of you, in the 
name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of your sins. They, 
therefore, that received his word were baptized.”’{ That 
this baptism was by water is manifest from what occurred 
when Philip preached Jesus unto the eunuch, for: ‘* As 
they went on their way they came to a certain water, and 
the eunuch said: See, here is water, what doth hinder me 
from being baptized? And they went down into the water, 
both Philip and the eunuch, and he baptized him.’’§ 
Ananias told St. Paul, when sent to him by God: “ Rise 
up, and be baptized, and wash away thy sins.’’|| So 
also when St. Peter saw the Holy Ghost falling on the 
Gentiles, he exclaimed: “ Can any man forbid water that 
these should not be baptized?’’§ ‘This idea is strongly 
conveyed in various places by St. Paul: ‘* Christ loved 
the Church,”’ he says, ‘‘ and delivered himself up for it, 
that he might sanctify it, cleansing it by the laver of water 





* John iii. 3. t Matt. xxviii. 18, 19. ¢ Acts ii. 38-41. 
§ Ibid. viii. 36. | Ibid. xxii. 16. J Ibid. x. 47. 
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in the word of life.’’* Again, he calls this “laver of water” 
the laver of regeneration and renovation of the Holy 
Ghost, alluding manifestly to our Lord’s words, John iii., 
and thus clearly establishing that the regeneration, with- 
out which no one can enter into the kingdom of God, is 
Baptism by Water. ‘“‘ Not,’’ he says, ‘‘ by the works of 
= which we have done, but according to his mercy, 
e saved us by the laver of regeneration, and the renova- 
tion of the Holy Ghost.t 
We are quite aware of the mode in which Protestants 
reason on this subject. They ask if it is not absurd to 
suppose that God would exclude a child from heaven for 
ever, because it has not been baptized? The answer is, 
that this child has upon it the stain of original sin, and that 
Baptism is a divine ordinance, by which alone this stain 
can be removed from its soul. And let us ask, in our turn, 
if positive revelation is to be set aside by such loose and 
presumptuous reasoning? ‘‘ Who hath known the mind 
of the Lord? or, who hath been His counsellor? How 
incomprehensible are His judgments, and how unsearch- 
able His ways!’ Suppose we heard that there was a 
pond in acertain place, around which lay vast numbers of 
sick, and blind, and lame, and withered, waiting for the 
motion of the water, which was caused by the descent of 
the angel of the Lord into the pond, that thereupon the 
whole multitude rushed in, and that he who got in first was 
cured, whilst the rest received no benefit whatever, would not 
those who adjust the providence of the omnipotent God, 
according to their own n:rrow prejudices, have discovered 
a fine subject for their little witticisms? And yet this 
very story is told in the Gospel (John v.). We must not, 
therefore, be deterred by scoffs, or ridicule from adminis- 
tering to a living human being, no matter how recently it 
may have been formed, the rite instituted by our Lord for 
its purification from sin. It should, no matter how early 
may be the stage of its existence, be brought forth from 
the womb of its dead mother, and purified by the waters of 
baptism. Should it have reached the period when the 
human form is developed, and exhibit clear signs of life, it 
should be baptized absolutely. At the earlier stages it 


should be baptized under the condition, “If thou arta 





* Eph. v. 26. ¢ Titus iii, 5. 
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man,’ and if the life be doubtful, “If thou art living.” 
Other contingent cases are provided for by annexing the 
condition, “ If thou art capable of receiving baptism,”’ or 
“If thou art not baptized.’”’ To all cavils on these 
subjects we can say with Job,* Hath God eyes of flesh, or 
shall he judge as man judgeth ? 

Having now, we hope, sufficiently illustrated the first 
point—that the foetus is animated by a living soul from 
the first moment of its existence,—we shall at once pro- 
ceed to prove the second, which is, that it dves not 
die along with the mother. Several authors have 
maintained that life does not remain in the child more 
than a quarter of an hour, or even more than a few 
minutes, after the death of the mother. M. Debreyne 
has collected (Examen p. 15-26) a vast number of cases 
to prove the utter falsehood of this medical dogma. Pass- 
ing with but slight notice a multitude of facts attested 
by ancient authors, he confines himself to better authen- 
ticated modern cases, which he divides into two classes, 
the first in which a child has been born spontaneously 
after the death of the mother; and the others in which 
it has been brought into the world by means of the 
Ceesarean operation. 

Of the first class of cases, we shall say but little. One 
of them is reported by Harvey, who states that a woman 
having died enceinte, the child was born the day after her 
death. Salmuthe reports another, in which the burial of 
the mother was put off for three days, at the end of which 
period a child was born alive, but died immediately after- 
wards. ‘The most extraordinary of the cases cited, are 
those in which the children were born not only after the 
death, but even after the interment of the mother. We 
have room for only one of these. Don Francisco Arevalla 
de Segovia found, ou his return from a long journey, that 
his wife, to whom he was tenderly attached, had died 
during his absence, and was already buried. In the 
excess of his grief, he ordered her to be exhumed, that he 
might once more behold her. She was indeed dead, but 
was just giving birth to a living child, who afterwards 
became the governor of the province. 

It is not necessary to dwell on these cases, or to estab- 
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lish their authenticity, as they are adduced merely to 
prove that the child may survive the mother for a consid- 
erable period ; and this point will be abundantly established 
by those instances in which the posthumous birth has been 
effected by the Caesarean operation. A woman who was 
enceinte died at Palermo in July 1732, and the doctors in 
attendance refused to perform the Cesarean operation on 
the plea that the child was certainly dead. A surgeon, 
who came to the house five hours afterwards, performed 
the operation, and the child was born alive. Aug. Gervais, 
first physician to the viceroy of Sicily, obtained a similar 
result at the end of twenty-four hours. A man murdered 
his wife by stabbing her with a dagger when enceinte. The 
judicial formalities prevented the Caesarean operation from 
being performed for forty-eight hours, and yet, though the 
child was wounded, it was born alive. The mother of St. 
Raymond Nonnatus was in great suffering, and the physi- 
cians had recourse, during the space of twenty-four hours, 
to very violent remedies, with the hopes of saving her life. 
She died notwithstanding, but before her death, she be- 
sought the doctors to endeavour to save her child. They 
refused to perform the Caesarean operation because they 
affirmed that the disease of which she died must have been 
communicated to the child, and that even if this should not 
be so, the remedies they had used must infallibly have killed 
it. The obsequies were deferred for three days on account 
of the absence of a relative. He was astonished to find on 


his arrival, that the last wishes of his kinswoman had been 
disregarded, and drawing his poniard, he performed the 
necessary operation himself, and saved this eminent man 
from being buried alive in his mother’s womb. We shall 
only adduce one other case, referring those who may be 
curious in such matters, to M. Debreyne’s work already 
quoted. The most recent cases cited by him, come down 
to 1846. The instance we are about to mention, is very 
notorious, because it occurred in consequence of the fright- 
ful catastrophe which took place at the ball given at Paris 
by the Austrian Ambassador in 1810, on the occasion of 
the marriage of the Empress Maria Louisa. His sister- 
in-law, the Princess Pauline of Schwartzenberg, who 
was enceinte, was one of the victims of the terrible con- 
flagration which took place on that occasion. The 
Cmsarean operation was not performed until the day after 
her death, and yet the child was born alive. Iu ordinary 
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cases, however, the child does not long survive the mother, 
especially in the earlier period of pregnancy, and of course 
the sooner it is extracted, the better chance is there of 
finding it alive, 

We could easily multiply facts of this kind, but this is 
quite unnecessary ; all we wish to establish is, that, whena 
woman who is enceinte dies, the child may survive for a con- 
siderable period, whether the death has been sudden, or from 
a slow disease, whether it has been natural or violent. If 
there be any doubt as to the death of the child, it would be 
horrible and inhuman cruelty to bury it alive and unregen- 
erated in the womb of its dead mother. _Its life before birth 
is not immediately dependent upon that of the mother. 
It has a life and circulation of its own, for it does not 
breathe until it is born, and the circulation then becomes 
pulmonary. Nor does this change take place completely 
at once, and we shall perform a great public duty when we 
would suggest to our medical readers the propriety of cir- 
culating in a popular form an account of the numerous 
precautions for infant protection in this stage of its 
existence, which might be collected for the guidance of 
those who are in the charge of cases of this kind, in order 
to put an end to the numerous vulgar prejudices and prac- 
tices on this important subject which are in vogue among 
the ignorant, a statement of which would be out of place 
on the present occasion. 

We would willingly have spared ourselves the pain 


and annoyance of writing about many of the subjects 
which we have been obliged to touch, however slightly, 
in this article. But, considering the position which this 
Journal holds, and the duties which it has undertaken 
to discharge in relation to Catholic dogmas, and to 
Catholic morals, and considering that Catholic medical 
students are even yet in the habit of attending lectures, 


in which their minds are liable to be imbued with prin- 
ciples, and with the lawfulness of practices at variance 
with both, we have thought it an imperative duty to lay 
before them the genuine sentiments of the Church upon 
the very important subjects, of killing a living child, or 
of burying it before it has died, and without. regenera- 
tion. To do these things is to kill the ynocent, to de- 
prive him not only of mortal life, but of that other and 
far better life, which will last for ever. These actions 


can never be lawful; no end or object can justify them, 
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and before any man shall dare to perpetrate them on the 
plea of necessity, let him consider that similar excuses did 
not avail Saul, but that he was rejected by God for having 
caused sacrifice to be offered contrary to the divine com- 
mand, although he pleaded, and judging humanly not 
without reason, that he was forced to it by necessity. 





Art. IV.—1. De Christianis Monumentis IXOYN exhibentibus, Epist. 
J. B. de Rossi ad J. B. Pitra. Paris, 1855, 


2. Les Trois Rome, vol. quatrieme, Histoire des Catacombes, par l’Abbé 
J. Gaume. Paris, 1848. 

3. 1. monumenti primitivi delle Arti cristiane, nella Metropoli del 
Cristianesimo, dal Rev. P. Marchi, S. J. Roma, 1850. 

4 The Roman Catacombs, by Rev. J. Spencer Northcote, M. A. 
London, Dolman, 1857, 


5. Hagioglypta Macarii, edita a Raphaele Garrucci, 8. J. Paris, 
1857. 


6. La Cattedra Alessandrina di S. Marco...... riconosciuta, dal P. 
_Giampietro Secchi, Venezia, 1853. 


VISIT to the Catacombs of Rome is the best com- 

mentary on the glowing narratives which have come 
down to us of the zeal, fervour, and other heroic virtues 
of our forefathers in the faith. On every side you 
meet with the symbols of their detachment from earth— 
of their blissful hope, of the rich treasures of heavenly 
grace, of the blessings which were cherished and enjoyed 
in the Good Shepherd of their souls, of their confi- 
dence in the all-wise arrangements of the Providence of 
God, of their brotherly communion with one another in 
spirit and in love—a communion which death itself could 
not destroy. 

But there is another point of view under which the 
monuments of the Catacombs, their paintings and sculp- 
tures, their inscriptions and symbols, attract the attention 
of the Christian archeologist. ‘They often reveal to 
us, now clearly and in express terms, now obscurely and 
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as if under a hidden veil, the sacred truths of faith, the 
groundwork of Catholic hope. Whatan interest it lends to 
these records of our faith, to think that whilst the Christian 
dictated this simple expression of his belief, and whilst the 
artist sculptured its rude outlines, their aspirations were 
that each succeeding moment might bear with it the bliss- 
ful summons to confirm these same doctrines of faith with 
the testimony of their blood ? 

At the time of the learned Bosius a host of eminent 
archzeologists proposed to themselves to investigate these 
monumental records of the Martyr-Church. With untir- 
ing diligence they illustrated each painting or inscription, 
explored each symbol, traced each decoration, and trea- 
sured up each truth which perchance was presented to 
them. The same zeal in investigating and exploring 
these sacred records, has, through various vicissitudes, 
been perpetuated to our time, and seldom perhaps has the 
study of Christian Archeeology been more diligently pur- 
sued than at the present day, under the distinguished 
patronage of our holy Father, Pius the Ninth. 

The Catholic Church fears not a true spirit of research. 
Confident of her heavenly-received mission, and of inherit- 
ing the same doctrines of life which vivified and consoled 
the primitive Christians, she looks on with joy, and stimu- 
lates each effort to bring to light every record of that faith, 
sure that it will but afford fresh evidence of the truths 
which she inculcates, and be a new summons to her erring 
children to return to her saving fold. 

The list of works at the head of this Article must suffi- 
ciently attest the ardour with which the present Archeevlo- 
gical Society of Rome pursues the study of these ancient 
inonuments ; and whilst the untiring labours of Marchi, 
De Rossi, Visconti, and Garrucci, bring to light every 
day new treasures of the early Church, and add priceless 
contributions to the store of sacred archeology, we shall 
endeavour to cull from their works, and arrauge in order, 
such monuments as seem to have reference to the great 
fundamental question in our day, that is, the Mission of 


St. Peter and his prerogatives in regard of the Christian 
Church. 


The first series of monuments to which we shall call 
attention, consists of those in which the history of Moses 
becomes symbolical of the high dignity of the Apostle 
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St. Peter. It has been more than once remarked by 
writers on the Catacombs, that, with the exception of 
Jonas, and perhaps too, of the Good Shepherd, no subject 
is of more frequent recurrence in the early paintings and 
sculptures, than the facts connected with the Jewish 
Legislator. At one time he is represented as striking 
the rock from which the refreshing stream gushes forth 
to satiate the Jewish bands; at another as receiving from 
Heaven the Tables of the Law; now with vases, filled 
with Manna, at his feet, or again, as loosening his sandals, 
in the presence of the burning bush on Horeb. It may be 
clearly established that the first of the facts now men- 
tioned was symbolical, and that, besides the historical 
fact which the striking of the rock expressed, it was 
intended to convey a hidden truth to the Christian, 
and reveal to him the exalted Mission of St. Peter, and 
his divinely received prerogatives and power. 

That the figure which strikes the rock designates St. 
Peter, must indeed be sufficiently evident from its being 
continually introduced, not amongst the scenes of the Old 
Law, but in connection with other facts from the history 
of the Apostle, as for instance, with the denial of his 
Master, or his receiving the rod, or scroll, from the 
Redeemer. All doubt, too, must be removed by this 
figure’s frequently presenting to us the conventional type 
and fixed outlines, which early artistic usage had assigned 
to our Apostle. Then, again, on one of the glass vases 
found in the Catacombs, and published by Buonarotti, in 
his ‘ Vetri Antichi,’ we even find the name Petrus added 
in the nimbus which encircles his head, as if the artist 
had feared, lest any observer should be momentarily 
deceived as to the true subject which he was anxious to 
express. A like solicitude of the Christian artists may be 
easily recognized in many of the earliest frescoes which 
have come down to us. Thus, for instance, in the Cata- 
combs of St. Callixtus, the same chapel oftentimes pre- 
sents, together with the striking of the rock, some other 
scenes from the history of the Jewish Legislator; and yet 
the figure that strikes the rock varies in type and expres- 
sion from Moses in the other scenes. In one of the chapels 
of these Catacombs, we even find the two facts combined in 
the same picture, the striking of the rock and the loosening 
of the shoes, in obedience to the divine command; and yet 
here again, he who strikes the rocx is different from him 
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who loosens his shoes, and presents to us not the type of 
Moses but that of Peter. 

The ideas involved in this symbolical designation of the 
Apostle will at once occur to the reader’s mind. In the Old 
Liaw Moses was the representative of Jehova, and the visible 
leader of the people of God. In the New Dispensation 
Peter becomes the representative of Christ on earth, and 
the visible head of the Christian Church. The striking 
of the rock and the partaking of the miraculous waters 
were, as we learn from the Apostle, types of the spiritual 
waters which the Jews enjoyed through faith in Him who 
was to come—the true rock, Jesus Christ, from whom 
alone gush forth the streams of eternal life, ‘‘ bibebant de 
spiritali consequenti eos petra; petra autem erat Chris- 
tus.”’ (ad Corinth. 1. ep. x. 4.) And thus, in the New 
Law, whilst Christ remains to us the same source of 
heavenly faith, it is through the ministry of Peter that its 
living fountains are opened to us, and that its saving 
waters refresh our souls. 

We may here incidentally remark the connection with 
other facts which this striking of the rock seems to pre- 
sent in some of the symbolical paintings. For instance, 
in the chapel ‘ of the Sacraments,’ as it is styled, in the 
Catacombs of St. Callixtus, immediately to the left on 
entering, we find St. Peter thus striking the rock; then 
follows the fish drawn from the stream, emblematical of 
Baptism; then the subsequent strengthening in the faith 
by the imposition of hands in Confirmation, and next, the 
usual symbols of the other sacraments, whilst last of all is 
represented the heavenly Judge, in the act of awarding 
the heaped up bushel to the faithful soul,—the well-known 
emblem of the reward of the blessed. ‘Thus we have here 
presented to us the progress, so to say, of the Christian 
soul in the dispensation of God, and its sacramental life, 
until presented before the eternal throne: but the first 
ushering into this heavenly life, the first step in this spiri- 
tual course is, to bow down to the legitimate Pastor, and 
— the ministry of Peter, receive the waters of 

aith. 

The next instance to which we shall refer, is likewise to 
be found in the Catacombs of St. Callixtus. The arcoso- 
lium of the chapel presents, under various symbols, the 
sacraments of Penance and the Blessed Eucharist, and 
then, in the same picture, over the altar, we see combined, 
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the Jewish Legislator, loosening his sandals, and St. 
Peter striking the mystic rock. The former fact sym- 
bolized to the Christians the reverence with which they 
should assist before the altar, and approach the holy 
sacraments: the latter indicated at the same time the 
spirit of lively faith with which these sacraments should be 
approached, and him through whose ministry alone they 
could be legitimately received, that is, St. Peter, to 
—— entrusted the guardianship of the sacraments 
of God. 

Perhaps to this same prerogative of St. Peter reference 
is made by the symbol of Moses, having the seven vases 
of manna at his feet. Indeed, the Jewish Legislator is 
continually presented as the type of the Apostle Peter, even 
when receiving the law from Jehova, as we shall have 
occasion afterwards to remark; and surely the vessels 
filled with manna were a meet emblem of the sacraments 
of Christ’s Church, which convey to us our spiritual food, 
and are the channels and sources to us of every heavenly 

race, 

, Thus do we learn from these simple emblems, that the 
early Christians recognized the mission of St. Peter in 
the New Law, as corresponding in some way with that of 
Moses, in regard of the Old Dispensation, and that they 
considered him constituted God’s earthly Vicar, having 
entrusted to his care the guardianship of faith, and of 
the sacraments of eternal life. 


There are other monuments which equally attest this 
sentiment of the early Church. 

Whilst our Saviour performs miracles, changes water 
into wine, summons Lazarus from the tomb, or commands 
the Paralytic to arise, He is represented with a rod or 
sceptre in His hand. Often too when seated on His throne, 
surrounded by His apostles, the same rod is added, being 
occasionally surmounted by a cross, or the sacred mono- 
gram. This rod was the symbol of Christ’s power. In 
the Psalms and Prophecies we often find such an emblem 
used to designate his supreme and kingly sway, ‘‘ Reges 
eos in virga ferrea.”’ Moreover, it was at all times the 
conventional symbol of regal authority. Bede, speaking 
of the rod of Moses, says, ‘‘ Virga est verbum directum, 
regale, plenum potestatis, quod est insigne imperii.”” And 
the same writer, speaking of the passage in Mark, chap. vi. 
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‘Et prescepit eis ne quid tollerent in via, nisi virgam 
tantum,”’ adds, that this rod was to be a symbol of their 
authority. Thus, in the opinion of the early Christians, 
the bearing of the rod was symbolical of a special power 
and authority. 

Now, in the ancient paintings and sculptured monu- 
ments it is not indifferently to all that this rod or sceptre 
is granted, not even to all the apostles; it is only granted 
to Moses in the Old Law, and to the Apostle Peter in the 
New. ‘This surely implies a special power in this apostle, 
a special communication to him of the divine prerogative, 
even as of old Moses was constituted spiritual head of 
the people of God. 

» An important bass-relief, illustrative of this point, 
(Northcote, p. 58.) may be seen in the front of one of the 
sarcophagi of the Lateran Museum. It presents some of 
the principal miraculous deeds of our Blessed Lord, and 
whilst in these He bears the symbolic rod, there follows 
another scene, in which it is no longer borne by Him, but 
He has handed it to Peter; in fact no other circumstance 
is expressed in this scene but this consigning of the rod to 
our Apostle. Lest any doubt should be entertained as to 
whom the sceptre of authority was thus consigned, a cock 
is placed at the feet of the Apostle. 
ye The early Christians seem to have been especially fond 
of thus combining the emblem of St. Peter’s denial of his 
Master, with the record of his having received supreme 
authority in the Church. Not only is the cock placed at 
his feet, as in most of the Sarcophagi, but in one very 
ancient bass-relief, of which a plate is given by Raoul 
Rochette,* this denial forms a separate scene; a pillar 
in the centre is surmounted by a cock, which seems in the 
act of crowing; the apostle at one side is in the attitude 
of answering, whilst at the other a female figure has her 
hand raised in the act of interrogating him; thus indicat- 
ing the immediate occasion of his denial. 

The combining of these two scenes, was an encourage- 
ment to the faithful that though they should be betrayed 
into some sinful weaknesses, yet should they not despair, 
but hope to receive pardon from a merciful Master and to 
be restored to the adoption of the children of God. Many 





* Tableaux des Catacombes, pl. vi. 
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of the Fathers thus explain this mysterious fall of the 
apostle: for truly it is mysterious that he who was des- 
tined to be the delegate of Christ on earth, and the depo- 
sitary of His supreme power, should be permitted to fall into 
such a sin, and to be guilty even of denying his Divine 
Master. But surely he who himself had thus needed 
pardon and forgiveness, could not refuse a like pardon 
to repentant sinners; he had learned that the sinner was 
not to be cast away, but to be received back with com- 
passion and love to the bosom of the good Shepherd. 

Sometimes, again, the sceptre of Christ is exchanged 
for a cross: for instance, in the old Mosaic of St. 
Lorenzo fuwort le mura, and in the Mosaic of the 
tribune of St. Theodore; nor should this surprise us, 
as the cross was indeed the sceptre of the Redeemer, 
and a meet emblem of His triumph over Satan and the 
world. Now, even as the rod above-mentioned is often 
transferred to St. Peter, so too is the cross in other 
monuments, symbolizing the same truth and implying a 
like communication of Christ’s prerogatives to this pri- 
vileged apostle. * 


We have expressly selected these instances from the 
many that might be cited, as together with the bearing of 
the cross, they present another symbol which deserves our 
attention. ‘Thus, in the instance cited from Buonarotti, 
our Saviour stands upon a rock from which the stream of 
life gushes forth, St. Peter is at His left, bearing the 
cross, and at the same time the Redeemer communicates 
to himascroll. St. Paul is to the right, with his hand 
stretching forth from the toga, implying, says Raoul 
Rochette, his readiness to act and execute whatsoever 
commission the Redeemer might entrust to him. This 
communication of the scroll or volume to our apostle is 
found in all the instances cited above, as well as in many 
others. 

The scroll is the symbol of the law of Christ—this is 
entrusted to St. Peter, and thus is he constituted guar- 
dian of its heavenly deposit. It was under a like emblem 
that the Jewish Legislator was represented as receiving 





* See Buonarotti. Vetri. &c. vi. 1.:—Bottari tab. xxi, xxii, xxiii. 
XXIV. XXY. XXVili. 
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the Law from Jehova. The ancient monuments present a 
hand which stretching forth from a cloud reaches to him a 
volume ; this was the law, whilst the hand of the Being 
concealed in the cloud pr oclaimed the veiled nature of the 
Deity, from whom that law was received. * 

On the scroll which our Saviour hands to the apostle, 
we sometimes meet the inscription, ‘ ‘Dominus legem dat,’’f 
at other times “ Dominus pacem dat,’’t or some like 
phrase, indicating Christ to be the source of this new and 
life-giving law of love. Christ_is the true legislator of 
the New Dispensation, and in Peter He perpetuates His 
visible mission; thus dispensing through all ages His 
saving law, and constituting him its guardian and the 
supreme head of His spiritual Commonwealth. 

We may cite some further instances of the manner in 
which these ideas are expressed in the earliest Mosaics of 
the Roman Church. 

In the Mosaic of 8. Sabina, which must be numbered 
amongst the most ancient of Christian Rome, we find to 
our right, as we look towards the altar, a full figure clothed 
with the toga, representing, as Ciampini remarks, ** Divum 
Paulum Concionantem ;’’§ and this is rendered suffi- 
ciently manifest by the inscription beneath, ‘‘ Ecclesia ex 
gentibus,’’ as well as by the symbols which are added. 
At the other side is the Apostle Peter, with the inscrip- 
tion, “‘ Ecclesia ex circumcisione ;’ ’ whilst over his head, 
a hand stretching forth from the clouds, reaches towards 
him the sacred volume. ‘Thus the precise emblem which 
was usually employed, as has already been remarked, to 
designate the Legislator of the Old Dispensation, is here 
employed to express the special prerogative of Peter in 
regard of the Christian Church. 

‘Again, in a Sarcophagus taken from the Vatican ceme- 
tery, and now in the coréz/e attached to the church of St. 





* Macarius (Hagioglyp. pag. 72.) writes that this was the con- 
ventional manner of designating Moses receiving the Law “dum 
legem capit, accipere volumen a manu quadam.” 

+ As ap. Garrucci. Hagiog. Macarii. in not. pag. 239: Melanges 
d’ archeolog. tom. 3. pag. 14 seq. 

¢ Ciampini Vet. Mon. tom. 1. pag, 131. 
§ Vet. Mon. vol. i. ch. 21. 
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Agnes in Piazza Navona,* this commission to St. Peter to 
guard the deposit of the Christian Law, forms the principal 
subject of the sculpture. In fact, the various scenes repre- 
sented on the Sarcophagus seem to bea series of the lead- 
ing facts connected with our Apostle. At one extremity 
we find his denial of his Master, at the other he strikes the 
rock, and whilst one of the faithful is represented kneeling 
to drink from the gushing stream, another bears away with 
him, in a vase, some of its precious waters. Connected 
with this scene, we find represented the woman cured by 
the shadow of St. Peter, as is recorded in the Acts of the 
Apostles. The principal relief in front is divided into six 
compartments, separated by columns which are decorated 
with leaves and flowers. ‘The central compartment pre- 
sents our Saviour ascending into heaven. A half-figure 
arises from the earth, and in upraised hands holds an 
arched nimbus on which the Redeemer is enthroned. 
This is the emblem of the ascension, which we often meet 
with in the early Christian monuments. The ascending 
Saviour holds a scroll in His left hand, and reaches it down 
to the Apostle Peter, who is represented in a humble atti- 
tude, and with both hands covered with the toga, stretches 
forward to receive the precious gift. 


But it is time we should refer to another symbol, which 
indicates in like manner the supreme authority of our 
Apostle in regard of the Church; we mean the keys, 
which many of the present day view with horror in the 
Catholic representations of St. Peter, but which neverthe- 
less are to be met with in some of the most ancient monu- 
ments. 

The old Basilica of St. Agatha, as we learn from 
Ciampini, was decorated with a rich Mosaic by the famous 
Ricimer. In it our Saviour was represented seated on a 
globe, holding an unfolded scroll in His left hand, whilst 
the right was raised in the attitude of teaching. All the 
apostles stood around bearing like scrolls in their hands ; 
but Peter alone approached the Redeemer in humble pos- 
ture, bearing on outstretched toga the symbolic Keys. 
Thus again in the Basilica of St. Paul, in the Mosaic, 
for which we are indebted to St. Leo the Great, our 





* Raoul Rochette. Tableaux des Cat. pag. 205. 
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Saviour is represented in glory, bearing the sceptre in His 
hand. To His extreme right is the Apostle Paul, with 
the inscription, as Ciampini presents it, 

“ Persequitur dum vasa Dei, fit Paulus honoris, 

Vas, se et delectum gentibus esse probat.” 


At the opposite side is St. Peter holding the keys, whilst 
underneath we read the inscription, 


* Voce Dei, sis, Petre, Dei Petra, culmen bonoris, 
Aulae celestis splendor, et omne decus.”’ 


A Sarcophagus of Verona, edited by Scipio Maffei* 
of which Raoul Rochette remarks that it must be referred 
to the first age of Christian art,t as also a glass vase of 
the Kircher Museum, taken from the Catacombs, and 
edited by Brunati,] present the apostle Peter in like man- 
ner receiving the keys from the Redeemer.§ 

This symbol was undoubtedly derived from the words 
of the Redeemer addressed to our Apostle, ‘‘ Thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock I will build my Charch, and I 
will give to thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven,’’|| &. 
The keys were a common emblem of power, an emblem 
more than once recurring in the Sacred Scripture to 
designate the special power and prerogatives of the 
Redeemer.§ Thus the communication of the keys to 
Peter, implied that he received supreme authority, and was 
deputed to be Christ’s Vicar, and commissioned to watch 
over the Church of God. : 

We may incidentally remark the manner in which the 
Apostle is represented in some of these monuments, as 
approaching with his hands covered by the toga, to receive 
the scroll or keys from the Redeemer. Amongst the 
ancient Romans this was an attitude of reverence for him 
who communicates a gift. To stretch forth one’s hands 





* Mus. Veron. p. 484. + Tableaux, &c. p. 202. 
t (Illus. Kircher Inscriptt. Milan, 1837, p. 98. 

§ See also Baronius Annal, an. 461. n. XI. Arringhi, Ron, 
Sotter. tom. 1. lib. 2. cap. 10: Alemanni “ De parietibus Lateran.” 
ch. 9, 10: Joh. Mich. Heineccius “ Antiquitt. Goslarien.” tab. 1. 
lib, 1. fig. vii. and viii. 

|| Matt. xvi. 18, 19. 
{ Isaiah ix. 6.; Apoc.i.18; ix, L.; xx. J. 
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uncovered, to receive a gift from a superior, was deemed 
an insult, as we learn from Ammianus Marcellinus, lib, 
Xvi. Hence, in the old Christian monuments, those who 
approach our Saviour, either to receive or offer gifts, 
invariably stretch forth their hands covered with the toga. 
It is thus in the Mosaic of SS. Cosmas and Damian, that 
the Martyrs present their crowns. Thus, too, in many 
other ancient Mosaics, the Pontiffs are represented as 
presenting the Church to Christ; and, with a like gesture, 
the Apostles approach the Redeemer when about to 
receive the most holy Eucharist. However, in the pre- 
sent instance, the artist sufficiently expressed by this 
attitude the reverence of the Apostle for our Blessed 
_— , and his esteem for the gift which was conferred on 
1im 

There is another series of monumental symbols which, 
in a certain manner, are still more explicit as to the 
singular and high prerogative with which the Apostle 
Peter was endowed by the divine Redeemer. We allude 
to those monuments in which the fact of Elias and 
Eliseus becomes symbolical of the Redeemer, and His 
chosen Apostle. 

The Prophet of Israel, when announcing his approach- 
ing departure to Kliseus,* promised to his “faithful disciple 
a participation in his two-fold spirit of prophecy and prayer, 
that thus he too might walk before God and become the 
Prophet of Israel. The sign of this communication of his 
heavenly privileges, was to be the dropping of his cloak as 
he mounted into heaven: and the Scripture adds, that 
as he was wrapt into heaven, he let fall his mantle to 
Eliseus, and with it the spirit of the Prophet rested upon 
the disciple. 

Now in the early Christian monuments, we often find 
represented this fact of the Old Testament: the mounting 
into heaven, the chariot drawn by fiery horses, the drop- 
ping of the mantle, the sad Eliseus who looks towards 
heaven as his master ascends; in a word, the whole 
narrative of the disciple inheriting the power, the spirit, 
the mission of Elias is fully and minutely delineated. 
Yet under the symbolism of this historic narrative, other 
ideas are there expressed. In the true Elias, it is our 
Blessed Saviour who mounts the chariot, ascending to His 





* 3 Reg. xix. 16: 4 Reg. ii. 13-14, 
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heavenly Father, whilst, as He ascends, He bequeaths 
His mantle and earthly prerogatives to the chosen 
Apostle. Hence, in the sculptured monuments, we find 
this scene introduced amongst the facts of the New 
Testament: hence too, the artist carefully assigned to 
its figures, the characteristic type and features of the 
Redeemer and our Apostle, whilst in one of those repre- 
sentations, the lambs and sheep are added around St. 
Peter, to express more determinately the evangelical scene 
to which reference was made. : 

It will be sufficient to commemorate the following 
monuments in which the privileges of our Apostle are 
thus symbolized. As you enter the Cemetery of SS. 
Nereus and Achilles, in the lunette of the first arched 
chapel to the right, you see a painting, many of whose 
ornaments and secondary parts have been cut through 
and destroyed to make way for Christian tombs. These 
incisions, we need not add, bring back the date of this 
painting to the time when the Christians yet interred their 
martyred brethren in the catacombs; but independently 
of this argument, the painting presents all the character- 
istics which mark the third century of our era,—the 
earliest epoch of Christian art. Such is the most ancient 
painting which presents our Saviour under this symbol, 
constituting Peter His Vicar on earth, and commissioning 
him to perpetuate His own divine Mission here below. 
The Redeemer stands on the chariot, guiding towards 
heaven the fiery steeds; and, as He mounts, He lets fall 
His mantle upon the Apostle, who, in an humble posture, 
stands beneath. 

The sculptured monuments which present this same 
symbolical fact, date in like manner to the earliest age. 
Thus is it met with on the Sarcophagus which is now 
preserved in the Vatican Basilica, and serves as a relic- 
shrine under the second altar of the Blessed Virgin. The 
Redeemer is represented as ascending into heaven, and 
whilst, with the left hand, He guides the fiery chariot, 
with the other He stretches forth His mantle to St. Peter. 
The disciple is in the attitude of an humble suppliant 
beneath, and holds forth his hands covered with the toga, 
to receive the precious gift. Boldetti* has a plate of this 
Sarcophagus. 





* Loc-cit. pl. 29. 
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In the 27th plate of the same author, we have a copy 
of another Sarcophagus, expressing, in the same way, 
this communication of supreme spiritual power to our 
Apostle. It only differs from that just cited, inasmuch, 
as whilst in the former, our Saviour is represented reach- 
ing down the mantle to the Apostle; in the latter it has 
fallen from His hands, and the Apostle is in the act of 
receiving it. 

As we pass through the Christian Museum of St. John 
Lateran, and admire the untiring frequency with which 
the Apostle Peter is presented on the Sarcophagi, and 
sculptured monuments, our attention will assuredly 
be drawn to the beautiful and ancient sculpture, which 
binds together in its symbolic reference, the fact of Elias 
and the words of our Saviour addressed to St. Peter, 
John vi., ‘‘ Feed my lambs, feed my sheep.’’ ‘Thus the 
former fact becomes interpretative of the Redeemer’s 
words, and as Elias made Eliseus inheritor of his mission, 
and of his prophetic power, so too the divine Shepherd of 
our souls, no longer remaining visibly present amongst 
us, constitutes this chosen disciple visible chief-shepherd, 
and commissions him to feed and govern by His authority, 
Llis spiritual sheep-fold. 

The emblematic bequeathing of the pallium to St. 
Peter, by our divine Saviour, besides its historic connec; 
tion with the fact of Elias, may also be illustrated by the 
customs and ideas of the Greek and Eastern Churches, 
in which such a communication of the pallium was deemed 
symbolical of the communication of special privilege, 

rerogative or power. Mr. Northcote has clearly estab- 
ished that it was so even in the philosophical schools: the 
testimonies of Liberatus the Deacon* and _ Isidore 
Pelusiota (ep. 370) jsufficiently attest that, in the Church 
of Alexandria, the communication of the mantle of St. 
Mark, was the symbol of his successor inheriting the pleni- 
tude of his power; and in regard of the Church of 
Constantinople, the testimony of Nicetas is equally 
explicit as to the Patriarch being clothed with the mantle 
of St. James to designate his inheriting the plenitude of 
Patriarchal authority.* 





* Histor. Nest. et Eutych. cap. 20. 


+ See for other like testimonies, “De Sacri Pallii origine,”’ 
Disquisitio Philippi Vespasiani. Rome, 1856. 
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We may observe that from this custom of the early 
Church we must seek an explanation of the true signification 
of the Pallium, which from ancient times the Roman Pontiff 
transmits to metropolitan bishops and others who enjoy a 
like privilege. It is not only a symbol of their communion 
with the Holy See, but is moreover a token of their being 
constituted in an especial manner its representatives. The 
earliest Pontiffs themselves, as enjoying the plenitude of 
St. Peter’s power, and as his successors in the see of Rome, 
assumed the mantle of the Apostle, or at least their epis- 
copal robes were hallowed by contact with his sacred relics. 
Hence in the most ancient Rituals the Pallium is always 
styled “de corpore B. Petri;’’ and an ancient writer, 
author of the sermon “de Epiphania,’’ attributed to 
Eusebius of Cesarea, records that according to the testi- 
mony of the earliest Christian writers, (ab antiquissimis 
scriptoribus accepimus) Linus, the first successor of St. 
Peter, was clothed with the Pallium as a symbol of the 

lenitude of his power, “‘ in signum plenissime potestatis.”’ 
t is as such that we find it yet assumed by the Sovereign 
Pontiff, and when he receives it at his consecration, it is 
with the formula “‘ Accipe Pallium, plenitudinem scilicet 
ontificalis officii.”” Thus, too, when communicated by 

ome to other bishops, it is to bind them in closer union 
with the Apostolic See, and constitute them special inheri- 
tors of Rome’s prerogatives, special viéars of the Holy 
Father in administering the Church of God: “In 
signum plenissime potestatis, in singulare potestatis 
rivilegium.”’* We learn from Eadmer that when the 

allium was brought to St. Anselm of Canterbury, the 
faithful venerated it in homage to the Prince of the 
Apostles : ‘‘ Omnes in obsequium Petri illud osculati sunt.”’ 
Gregory the Third, too, writing to St. Boniface, declares 
him to receive with the Pallium the authority of Blessed 
Peter, “‘ Hine jure tibi sacri pallii direximus munus quod 
suscipiens Beati Petri auctoritate induaris.” Pelagius 
the First, when sending the Pallium to Vassand, Bishop 
of Arles, thus explains the privileges which it communi- 
cated: ‘‘ Ut sedis nostree Vicarius institutus, ad instar 
Nostrum in Galliarum partibus, primi sacerdotis locum 
obtineas:”’ and Gregory the Great in like manner writes 





* Pontificale Romanum, 
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to John of Byzantium, “ Pallium ex more transmisimus, 
et vices vos Apostolicee Sedis agere, iterata innovatione 
decernimus.”’ 

Thus as a symbol of his inheriting the plenitude of 
Apostolic power, the Holy Father was clothed with the 
Pallium, ‘‘ de corpore Beati Petri:’’ and as a symbol of 
this power being in a manner delegated to other bishops, 
they too are invested with it. This must serve to render 
more manifest what ideas the Christian artist intended to 
convey when he represented the divine Redeemer as 
bestowing His Pallium on St. Peter; forsooth that Peter 
was indeed constituted Christ’s Vicar upon earth, endowed 
with special prerogatives, perpetuating His heavenly mis- 
sion, and authorized to rule the Church which He had 
founded and sanctified, and cemented with His precious 
blood. 

But all this was not enough for our forefathers in the 
faith; they were not satisfied with making the Jewish 
Legislator a type of our Apostle, or expressing the fulness 
‘of the power intrusted to him under the emblem of Elias 
and Eliseus, or again designating his singular prerogatives 
by the Keys, the Sceptre, and the Sacred Scroll; they 
discovered other emblems which might more directly 
indicate the relation of St. Peter to the Christian Church. 

In Buonarotti’s ‘“ Medaglioni,’’ (pag. 396,) and again in 
the Hagioglypta of Macarius, (pag. 7,) we have the Church 
represented under the emblem of'a ship, which bears on 
its side the inscription LIHCYC Jesus. Our Saviour is at 
the helm, and St. Peter is engaged in drawing in the net 
which is filled with fishes, whilst another apostle stands at 
the prow in an attitude of astonishment at the wondrous 
miracle. There is no mistaking this to be the mystic ship 
of Jesus, that ship which He ever steers through the 
storms of this world. It is represented as resting ona 
capital of a pillar, symbol of its enduring constancy and 
firmness. Christ Himself is the invisible pilot of this 
sacred vessel, ever guarding and protecting it; to His 
word alone is due the wondrous efficacy of the Christian 
ministry, but it is Peter who is chosen to draw in the fish, 
he that gathers the faithful unto the fold of Christ. 

Another onyx gem of great beauty, which dates back to 
the very first age, presents in like manner the emblematic 
scene of Galilee. This has been published by De La 
Chausse, Bellori (Lucerne. pag. 3. tav. 31), Maffei (Mus. 
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Veronen.), Sanctes Bartoli (Lucerne Antiche), Mamacchi 
(De’ Costumi, &e., lib. 1, cap. 1, § 4), Gori (“Inscriptt. 
Etrur,’ tom. i. p. 6), and later by Gaume, in his “ Trois 
Romes,” vol. iv. It represents the storm raging around 
the mystic vessel, and tossing it to and fro. Jesus stands 
upon the waters, and the disciple has cast himself from the 
boat, and on bended knees is supported by the hand of his 


master. Above these figures are the names PEX'T. THC., 
Peter, Jesus. Here we have many important emblems of 
the most elevated truths. The vessel rests upon the «xs. 
Even as the shamrock is the emblem of Ireland, so in the 

early Church was the «xs the hidden and purely Chris- 
tian emblem of Jesus.* He it is that supports the mystic 
vessel, and guarantees its safety, and bears it along des- 
pite every storm that may assail it. He, too, it is that 
strengthens Peter, and enables him to discharge the high 
mission intrusted to him. Within the boat Peter again 1s 
seated at the helm, which he holds in his hand; other 
apostles stand at the prow, whilst over the helm we see the 
mystic dove repose in peace and calm. How beautifully 
this emblem designates the Holy Ghost, who unceasingly 
watches over the steering of the sacred vessel. In the last 
monument referred to, Christ was at the helm; this is here 
represented as consigned to Peter, His visible and earthly 
vicar ; but the Redeemer, the true ¢x4vs, though invisible, 
is yet ever present, the strength and support ‘of our holy 
Church, together with the Holy Ghost, its sanctity and 
ever abiding guide, 

The Fathers were especially fond of thus illustrating the 
disposition of God in regard of His Church by the evan- 
gelical narrative of the vessel of Peter. Its being tossed 
by the waves, and yet not engulfed ; its putting for rth from 
shore in obedience to Christ’s command; the wondrous 
draught of fishes ;—all become typical of the nature and 
destiny of the Church, and of the efficacy of its preaching. 
But they moreover dwell with especial emphasis on this 
boat, being the boat of Peter, and hence on the necessity 
of being found with Peter if we wish to be sharers in the 
blessings of Christ’s Church. We will cite but one or two 
examples. St. Ambrose (lib. 4. in Luc. cap. ult.) writes: 





* See De Rossi “ De Christianis Monumentis «x@vv exhib.” Paris, 
1855, 
VOL. XLIV.—No. LXXXVII. 10 
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‘‘Vocantur socii ad adjumentum qui erant in alia navi. 
Que est illa navis? Forte Judea ex qua Joannes et 
Jacobus eliguntur...Hi ergo de Synagoga ad Petri navem 
hoc est ad Ecclesiam convenerunt.”? And St. Bernard 
thus describes the Church which was prefigured in the ship 
of Peter: (lib. 11. ad Eugen.) ‘f Cum quisque ceeterorum 
habeat suam, tibi uni commissa est grandissima navis, 
facta ex omnibus, ipsa universalis Ecclesia toto orbe 
diffusa.”’ 

We may now refer to some of the early Christian 
inscriptions which evidence the prerogatives of our Apostle, 
or the special dignity of his see. ‘The inscription of 
Abercius, who, according to Garrucci, flourished about 
the year 233,* presents the following noble eulogy of the 
See of Rome. It was composed by Abercius himself to be 
inscribed upon his tomb, and may be found with various 
readings, which however in no wise affect the substance of 
the narrative, in Boissonade,{ Pitra,t and Garrucci.§ 


"ExXextys Toews Tod on’ ExoLyoa TOTYs, 
Zwy iva éxw kapw owpatos éyOa Oeow, 
Tovyopa ABepxtos eye paOntns Toimevos ayvov, 
Citos yap pe €6tdage Oeov ta ypappata TTA, 
Eis Pwpyy os érepwe pe onv Bacrecay 4Opyca, 
Aaov 6'étéov exet haptpav ofpayéa exoveta, 
Kat ovvopynyvpeas Tletpov cat TavAoy eowbev 
Map7vpwv redoy evs evdov miotis S€ Tponye. 


Kat zapcOnxe tpopyv 1xOuv Cwns aro myyns, &e. 


The following is the Latin translation given by the 
Civiltaé Cattolica, (3 Saturday of March, 1856): 


“‘Electe posni monumentum hoc filius Urbis 
Vivus, ut olim habeam corporis heic requiem, 
Pastoris sum nomine Abercius assecla puri, 
Namque Dei verax mihi verbum hic tradidit, idem 
Hortator fuit ut Romam, tua regna, viderem. 

Vidi illic populum clarum fulgente sigillo 

Atque Petro Pauloque animis concordibus ; intus 
Martyrii inspectus locus,” &c. 


Thus we have here not only an example of the pilgrim- 





* See Civilt’ Cattol. 5. Ap. 1856, pag. 84. 
ft Anecdota Grec. tom. 5, pag. 462, seqq. 
t Spicilegium Solesmense, tom. 2. § Loc. cit. 
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ages which even in early ages our forefathers from every 
land made to the holy city of the New Law, but also 
Abercius, on receiving the gift of faith, declares that he 
hastened thither in obedience to his chief Pastor, to con- 
template (Gace) the royal city of Christ. Nor is this 
enough: he proceeds to describe the glorious prerogatives 
which he recognized in the Roman Church. 


Aaov 5° édov exes Aaurpay ofpayida exovta, 


And what was this bright seal, this special standard, 
characteristic of Rome? Surely not the mere gift of faith, 
for this was in no wise peculiar to that city. It must 
refer to that special seal of grace, that special token of 
divine predilection and love which it received from heaven, 
and inherited through the glorious Apostles SS. Peter and 
Paul. So much is implied in the subsequent verses. It 
is thus the chosen people of old were said to bear the 
snneor the seal and standard of Jehova; and thus, too, 
all the children of God bear the seal of His heavenly grace. 
Apoc, vii. 2-3; ix. 4. The Aapzmpa ofpays necessarily im- 
plies that the Church of Rome was the special object of 
Christ’s love, and in an especial manner bore aloft the 
standard of His truth. Itis thus St. Leo the Great, four- 
teen centuries ago, explained to us these words,* “ Isti 
sunt qui te ad hance gloriam provexerunt, ut gens sancta, 
populus electus, Civitas Sacerdotalis, et regia, per Sacram 
Beati Petri sedem caput orbis effecta, latins preesideres 
religione divina quam dominatione terrena.’’ With this 
meaning all is found in perfect harmony. Abercius had 
moved towards Rome to see the royal city of God; on 
arriving there he finds it truly such, having the Aauzpay 
edpayéa, and bearing aloft the royal central standard of 
faith, which with their blood the princes of the Apostles had 
bequeathed to it. 

The inscription adds that Abercius next venerated the 
tombs of the Apostles, precisely as the early Church 
deemed such veneration due to their sacred shrines; and 
hence, as St. John Chrysostom tells us, even kings laid 
aside their crowns, and consuls and generals abandoned 
the scene of strife, hastening to Rome to pay the tribute of 





* Serm. 1 de Nat. SS. App. Petri et Pauli. 
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their devotion and their love at the hallowed shrines of the 
Apostles.* 

The remarks which have just been made may perhaps 
be illustrated by the very ancient Mosaic which once 
adorned the apsis of the old Vatican Basilica. At one 
side we find St. Peter holding the rod or sceptre in his 
hand, whilst at the other there is a female figure emble- 
matic of the Roman Church, holding a banner in the right 
hand, on which two keys are inscribed, surmounted by the 
sacred monogram,‘and in her left the scroll or volume of 
the Law. Thus was her banner the royal standard of 
faith, which had been divinely intrusted to her by Christ 
Himself.f 

But to return tothe Christian inscriptions. We find that 
our forefathers in the faith ever inscribed on their tombs 
the peace in which they died. The simple formula, in pace, 
implied their union with Christ, their having maintained 
inviolate the social bonds of union with their brethren, 
and at the same time their dying in the peace and commu- 
nion of the Church. But when heresies and schisms rent 
the bosom of the Church, oftentimes the faithful, and 
especially those who from straying in the paths of error had 
returned to her fold, deemed it necessary to express their 
communion with the Catholic Church, or with its centre, 
the See of Rome. As an instance of the former we may 
cite the inscription of Herila, a Goth, who to show that 
his peace was not with his Arian fellow-citizens, but with 
the true Church of Christ, declares, “ Depositus Herila 
comes in pace fidei Catholice.’’{ 

It is in precisely the same spirit that we read in 
another incription of Fabretti, pag. 757. %* “‘Exsuperantia 
D. xv. Kal Sept. Hic deposita est in pace Romae.”’ 





* Cont. Jud. et Gent. tom. i. pag. 570. 


+ See Marchi. “I monumenti primitivi delle arti Crist.’’ 
(Illustraz. del frontispiz.) 

t This inscription has been published by Fabretti (cap. x. n. 
628); Vettori (Dissert. Philolog. pag. 42) ; Corsini (Dissert. 2 post 
notas Gree. pag. 31); and Labus (Monumenti epigraf...di S. 
Ambrogio. Milano, 183). In like manner Arsacius, as may be seen 
in the collection of Gruter, (pag. 1167, n. 3); and Polieronius, in 
that of Muratori, (pag. 1954, n. 7); proclaim that it had been their 
privilege “in fide Catholica consistere vitam.” 
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Communion with the See of Peter was ever deemed the 
true criterion of belonging to the Church of Christ. St. 
Cyprian, ep. 52. defines the Catholic Church, that which 
holds the faith of Peter, ‘‘ que tenet fi — Petri;’’ and 
St. Ambrose, speaking of his brother Satyrus, gives us 
the criterion by which he determined whether or not a 
certain bishop was in possession of the true doctrine of 
faith: ‘* percunctatus ex eo est utrum cum Ki spiscopis 
Catholicis, hoc est, cum Romana sede conveniret,” (Serm. 
de obitu 8. Sat.) The same saint, again writing to the 
Emperors Valentinian and Theodosius, exhorts them, 
** Totius ones Romani Caput, Romanam Kcclesiam, 
atque illam Sacrosanctam Apostolorum fidem ne turbari 
sineret, obsecranda fuit clementia vestra. Inde enim in 
omnes venerandss communionis jura dimanant.”” Thus, 
too, the council of Aquileja styles Rome, “‘ totius orbis 
Ecclesiam, *? (Kpist. ad Gratian. ‘Imp.) And Theodore of 
Studium, (lib. 1. ep. 35.), ‘‘ totius orbis Ecclesiarum firma- 
mentum ;”’ whilst St. Augustine disputing against Par- 
menian, argues, that being moored to the rock of Peter, 
the Catholics were in possession of the doctrine of Christ ; 
‘‘cum probatum est nos esse in Ecclesia sancta Catholica, 
apud quos et symbolum Trinitatis est; et per Cathedram 
Petri que nostra est, id est cum qua communicamus, per 
ipsam et ceeteras dotes apud nos esse.’’ Especially when 
dissensions rent the Church, and conflicting parties claimed 
the inheritance of God, communion with the See of St. 
Peter, was the sure tessera and criterion for distinguishing 
between heresy and truth. We might cite many passages 
of the Fathers in support of this assertion, but the testi- 
mony of St. Jerome may suffice; who, when the East was 
torn by schisms, declared that. he would not undertake 
to examine their respective claims, but whosoever should 
have communion with Rome, with him shoul l he gather; 
and then he thus addresses the Pontiff, “ Ego nullum 
primum nisi Christum sequens, Beatitudini tuse, idest 

Cathedree Petri Communione consocior, Super illam 
petram eedificatam Ecclesiam scio. Quicumque extra 
hane domum agnum comederit prophanus est. Si quis in 
Noe arca non fuerit, perbit regnante diluvio,”’ (epist. ad 
Damas.) 

There is another inscription in Boldetti, pag. 388, which 
deserves our attention. ‘“‘ Ruta omnibus subdita et 
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affabilis vivet in nomine Petri in pace SK .” Rufa, 


most humble and affable, will in the name of Peter 
live in the peace of Christ.”” In the collection of 
Marini, published by Card. Mai,* we have “‘ Zosime, vive 
in nomine .’ Zosimus, mayest thou live in the 
name of Christ. In our inscription Peter is introduced 
instead; but to show that this was not through any- 
thing inherent to, or by any natural disposition of Peter, 
but ~ only through the authority confided to him by 
Christ, it is added that ‘ through Peter,’ Rufa hoped 
to arrive at the never-ending repose in ‘Christ. The 
same is the idea which Bede beautifully conveys when 
he writes,{ ‘‘ Peter received the Keys of the kingdom of 
heaven, and the princedom of judicial power, that all the fol- 
lowers of Christ might understand, that whosoever loosens 
in any way the bond of his communion with Peter, cannot 
be freed from sin, nor enter the kingdom of heaven, “ut 
omnes per orbem credentes intelligant, quia quicumque ab 
unitate fidei vel societatis illius quolibet modo semetipsos 
segregant, tales nec vinculis peccatorum absolvi, nec 
januam possint regni coelestis ingredi.’ 

The subject now before us may perhaps be illustrated 
from the hymn of Prudentius, (Peristeph. xi.), on the 
martyrdom of St. Hippolytus. This saint had joined in 
Rome the party of Novatus, and dissevered the bonds of 
his communion with the successors of St. Peter; but when 
hurried off to martyrdom, he thus addressed the compan- 
ions of his schism: 


‘* Fugite O miseri, exsecranda Novati 
Schismata: Catholicis reddite vos populis.”’ 
Also in the epitaph of St. Evodius of Ticino, we 
read :— 
*‘ Schismata conjunxit dudum discordia legi, 
Atque fidem Petri reddidit Ecclesiis,”’ 


Thus it was his eulogy to have enriched many churches 
with the faith of Christ, and restored them to the commu- 





* Scriptorum Vett. Nov. Collect. vol. 5th. pag. 455. 
1 Hom. in die SS. Petri et Pauli App. 
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nion of St. Peter. And truly was it so, for, to use the 
words of St. Peter Chrysologus, ‘‘ blessed Peter living 
and governing in his See, ever gives to those who seek it, 
the plenitude of faith,’’ preestat queerentibus fidei veri- 
tatem.* 

There is another ancient monument which has often 
been a subject of profound study to archeologists, but 
which has received altogether new light through the 
labours of the justly celebrated Father Secchi, ‘of. the 
Society of Jesus, whose death last year was So deplored 
by the literary world. In his work, “‘ La Cattedra Ales- 
sandrina di S. Marco Ev. e Mart. riconosciuta, ete. 
(Venice 1853), he undertakes the examination of the in- 
scription which is yet found on the old Alexandrian Epis- 
copal Cathedra of St. Mark, now preserved in Venice ; 
and having proved it to be written in the Hierosolymetan 
dialect, he : assigns ‘its date to the first century, when the 
converts from Judaism were yet numerous in Alexandria. 
It is as follows :— 


“ Moshev Markai hu :—El zene Markai:—Holem le Rome.”’ 


That is as he translates it: “ Cathedra Marci haec ipsa 
(est) : Summa regularum Marci (est). In eternum juxta 
Romam.” Thus the early disciples of the Evangelist 
inscribed on the Cathedra, from which he addressed his 
exhortations to them, the compendium of all his teaching, 
that for sooth they should be for ever bound in communion 
with Rome. And such indeed seems to have ever been 
the rule in that patriarchate, and as we learn from St. 
Jerome, (ep. 122. ad Principiam), ‘‘ Alexandrini Sacer- 
dotes papaque Athanasius et postea Petrus persecu- 
tionem Ariane hereseos declinantes, quasi ad _tutissi- 
mum communionis sue portum nee confugerunt ..ad 
Romane fidei pur issimum fontem.........ad fidem apostolico 
ore laudatam.’’ 


It may be expected that before concluding this article, 
we should say something as to the testimony of the early 
monuments, regarding the relative pre-eminence of the 
Apostles SS. Peter and Paul. That they were deemed 
the princes of the apostolic body, and_in an especial 
manner were the chosen instruments of God in building 





* Tom. 4. Concil. Ven. edit. pag. 802. 
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up the mystic edifice of His Church, seems to be agreed 
upon by all who assume the Christian name. The monu- 
ments of the Catacombs afford striking evidence that such 
too was the opinion of our forefathers in the faith. Hence 
we sometimes find these apostles seated with our Saviour, 
as in the Catacombs of SS. Nereus and Achilles, 
(Northcote pag. 105.), whilst the other apostles are repre- 
sented standing; hence, too, in many of the ancient 
Mosaics,* they are represented as having the same stature 
as our Redeemer, whilst the other apostles in more 
diminutive proportions stand around, in order that thus, 
says Macarius, ‘‘eorum prestantia nobis insinuetur, quos 
vicinitas Christi fecerit diviniores et preestabiliores.’’ 

There were some, however, who seeking every occasion 
to assail the teaching of the Catholic Church, proclaimed 
to the world as an especial ground for rejecting the pri- 
macy of the Apostolic See, that in the early monuments 
which present the two apostles, St. Paul, and not St. 
Peter, holds the place of dignity and preference. 

Though the existence of some such monuments were 
admitted, yet it should be unnecessary to remark, they 
would in no way guarantee the conclusion which these 
writers would fain deduce from them. For in regard of 
these early monuments, did they exist, special reasons 
perhaps might be assigned why the place of honour should 
be given to St. Paul. Were a church or monument 
erected in his honour, fsurely the first place should be 
awarded him. Again, did some artist seek to symbolize 
by these apostles, the Jewish Church and that formed from 
the Gentiles, an idea not unfrequent, especially amongst 
the Greeks, as was well observed by Coteleriust, and 
as is evident from Eusebius, (H. Ec. iii. 21. vii. 18,) surely 
the pre-eminence was due to the Church of the Gentiles, 
even as St. Gregory the Great himself declares in his 22nd 
homily on the Gospels, ‘‘ priorem esse multitudinem Gen- 
tium quam Synagogam.”’ 

. But it is not necessary to disprove, at any length, the con- 
clusion which such writers fondly dwell upon ; for the asser- 
tion on which it rests may easily be shewn to be gratuitous 
and false. We have an endless series of glass vases, and 





* Macarius. Hagioglyp. pag. 89-90. 
t Ad constit, Apost, vill. 33. tom. 1. PP. App. pag. 414. 
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other most ancient monuments of the early Church, which 
present to us the two Apostles.* This frequency in repre- 
senting our apostles, is attested by many ancient writers.{ 

With the many ancient monuments before us, to which 
we have here referred, it may be asserted, without fear of 
contradiction, that St. Peter invariably holds the place of 
dignity and honour. Buonarotti, (‘* Vetri’’ pag. 77,) gives 
the weight of his authority to our assertion, expressly 
declaring that in the glass vases of the Catacombs, St. 
Peter, by an invariable rule, is placed to the right of 
St. Paul. Garrucci’s testimony is equally explicit,t (‘In 
coemeteriis ego nullam picturam aut tabulam graphis nota- 
tam invenio, quae primis quinque saeculis attribui merito 
debeat, in qua Petrus ad sinistram Pauli collocetur. In 
vitris ubi Petrus et Paulus pinguntur, nomine adscripto, 
Petrus ad Pauli dexteram constantissime ponitur.”’ In 
like manner the editors of the “‘ Nouv. Traité de Diplo- 
mat,”’ pag. 303, lay down as certain that the most ancient 
monuments present St. Peter to the right of St. Paul. 
But as we have already remarked, there is no necessity 
in. our blindly following these guides: to be convinced 





* Many of these may be seen in the plates of Buonarotti 
(“ Vetri Antichi” tavv. x-xv. pag. 75. seqq. 9) Boldetti (osservazioni 
&c. pagg. 191-212.) Bottari (Pitt. e Scult. tom. 3 tavv. 155, 187, 
188.) Fontanini (ad Anast. Bibliothecar. tom. 2, pag. 247.) Mamacchi 
(orig. et Antiqq. Christianae tom. 2, pag. 322) and others. 


+ St. Augustine, (De Consensu Evangelista, i. 16.)—Eusebius, 
(Hist. Ec, vii. 18.)—St. Ambrose, (ep. 53.)—St. John Damascene, 
(orat. 2, de imagin.)—St. Basil, (ep. 260 ad Julian. Apost.) : and St. 
Jerome writes that ‘‘in ipsis vasculorum cucurbitis,...solent Apos- 
tolotum imagines adumbrari.” (com. in lib. Jonas. ch. 4. The 
question, which is now alluded to, has been expressly treated 
by many writers, and such as may be dissatisfied with the meagre 
answer which the limits of this article now allow, will find 
much to reward the labour of perusal in Polidori, ‘* Dissertaziono 
sulle imagini dei SS. Pietro e Paolo” (Milano 1834), Kormaun 
“do triplici annulo;’”’ Foggini ‘De Rom. itinere D. Pet:’’ Borgia 
“de Confess. Vatic. B. Pet.;’’ Garampi ‘“‘de nummo argent. 
Bened. III;” Nicolai “Sull utilit& degli studii archeolog. per 
le Scienze Sac. e prof.” inserted in the acts of the Roman Archeologi- 
isi) (tom. v.), and Marini “ Diplomatica Pontif.’’ (Rome 
1841. 


t In not, ad Hayioglyp. Macer. pag. 93. 
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of the truth of their assertion, it will suffice to inspect 
the plates to which reference has been made. 

Some one may fear that this assigning of the position 
to the right is arbitrary, and that the figure holding the 
place of honour, may perhaps as well be styled St. “Paul 
as St. Peter. Yet, it is not so; on the contrary, the char- 
acteristic indications of each apostle, are manifold and 
unquestionable, 

In the first place, they are determined by their names, 
which are frequently added in a sort of Nimbus around 
their heads. See, for instance, the 4th plate of Raoul 
Rochette in his ‘* Tableaux des Catacombes.”’ 

From the vetri and other like monuments, which pre- 
sent the names of the Apostles, we learn that it was the 
Christian usage to express not only our Saviour, but also 


the Apostles under a fixed and traditional type. Indeed, 
we sulficiently learn that some such commouly received 
type existed from the descriptions of our Apostles in the 
early writers; as in the ‘‘ Philopatris ;’’ the ‘* Acta S. 
Theclae’’ edited by Grabe ; Nicephorus ‘ Hist. Ec.’ ii. 
37, as also Elpius Romanus, lately edited by Tischendorf. 
— pag. 130.) 

Besides these indications, there are others which place 
se doubt the identity of the Apostles; the cock, for 
instance, at the feet of Peter,—the keys which he bears 
in his hand; and other like emblems, which surely must 

satisfy the most sceptical. 

With these characteristics before us, we may, without 
difficulty, verify the truth of the rule which we have laid 
down, and in establishing which antiquaries now agree. 

In addition to the monuments which have been cited, 
there are many others to which we might refer, Thus 
Garrucci mentions a sarcophagus of Caesaraugusta, in 
which the names of the Apostles are added, St. Peter 
holding the right. A like position is assigned to him in 
another sarcophagus, to which the same writer refers; 
St. Peter being indicated by the cock placed at his feet. 
Foggini also presents two vases extracted from the Cata- 
combs in which the Apostles hold the same relative 
position: and Mamacchi gives many additional cemeterial 
vases in which, in like manner, St. Peter holds the place 
of dignity. 

But whilst, as'an unvarying rule, St. Peter holds the 
right in the most ancient monuments, this assertion must 
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be limited in regard of monuments of a later date, belong- 
ing to the Greek Church. And yet so far from these 
monuments being in opposition to the series already 
adduced, they singularly strengthen their testimony. For 
it is certain that, in a later age, it was the custom in the 
Greek Church, to assign the left as the place of dignity, it 
being to the right of the observer, Hence in a votive slab 
of the Riccardi Museum, (Foggini. 1. ¢. pag. 475.) St. 
Peter is placed to the left of St. Andrew: and Mamacchi 
presents some medals in which our Saviour is to the left 
of St. Peter; and, again, the Blessed Virgin, as well as 
other saints, to the left of the Greek Emperor. 

This custom may be illustrated by the usage retained 
in the Greek Church to the present day. According to 
Latin usage, the episcopal throne is placed to the 
right of the altar; but the Greek ritual prescribes that it 
be erected to the right of him who looks towards the altar, 
such being the place of dignity. Hence in the Council 
of Ferrara, in 1438, when the Greek Emperor insisted on 
precedence, his pretensions were satisfied, and at the 
same time the canonical rule of the Latin Church 
observed, his throne being placed to the right of the 
observer, whilst that of the Pontiff held the opposite side 
to the right of the altar. 


Thus, then, distinguishing between the conventional 
place of dignity in Rome, and in the Greek Church, the 
monuments of both are reconciled, and both are found 
testifying alike to the same fact, that the place of dignity 
and pre-eminence was due to the Prince of the Apostles, 
St. Peter. 

Another remark, however, must be made, as what has 
been already said almost exclusively regards those monu- 
ments, which either present the apostles alone, or at least 
as forming a part in common with the principal figure 
which is represented. When our Saviour is seated on 
His throne, and alone forms the principal relief, as we 
find in many of the sarcophagi, whilst the apostles only 
approach to receive some gift, we can no longer expect to 
find St. Peter to the right of our Saviour, but much 
rather to His left. For in this case, with the observer, 
the apostles too must be supposed advancing towards the 


Saviour’s throne, and hence the place of dignity will be to 
the right of bim who advances. _ 
This observation being held in mind, will enable us to 
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form a correct judgment of the position assigned to our 
Apostle in some of the sarcophagi, and many of the 
Mosaics of the fifth and sixth centuries. Other monu- 
ments illustrate the truth of this remark, for instance, in 
the arch of the apsis of SS. Nereus and Achilles, our 
Saviour being in the centre, the Blessed Virgin is to His 
left, while other saints are on His right. We have the 
description of a little picture from S. Sophronius, of Jeru- 
salem. (ap. Labbé. Concil. tom. vit. p. 899.) “ Ecce 
imaginem maximam et magnificam vidimus, exhibentem 
in medio quidem picturam D. N. Jesu Christi, Christi 
autem matrem et Dominam nostram Deiparam semper 
virginem Mariam a sinistris, a dextris vero Baptistam 
Salvatoris nostri preecursorem.’’ We find the same usage 
in pagan Rome; when those present did not form a part 
of the principal subject, then the place of dignity was to 
the right of the observer; thus was it, for instance, with 
the senatorial order, when assisting at the imperial funeral 
rite, as we learn from Herodianus. 

Some of the monuments to which we have referred 
present peculiar traits of our apostles. Gaume, in his 
‘Trois Romes,’’* gives a glass vase, which represents 
the two Apostles seated, whilst immediately above 
them is the laurel crown, enclosing the sacred mono- 
gram. The names of the Apostles are added, St. 
Peter being to the right of St. Paul. The latter is in 
meditative mood, whilst St. Peter holds an unfolded scroll 
in his hand. Perhaps it was the desire of the artist to 
commemorate the visit of the Apostle of the Gentiles to 
St. Peter, cetopyoa Mezpov as he himself writes in his epistle 
to the Galatians, where he declares the object of his visit to 
have been lest he should have taught in vain, and _ his 
labours have been fruitless in the mystic vineyard of God. 
Ioropnoa Mezpuv, says St. Chrysostom, does not merely 
mean to visit Peter, but signifies to visit him as enjoying 
a special prerogative and dignity; it is the phrase, he 
adds, of those who visit great and renowned places. 
Around both figures runs the inscription, “‘ Dignitas 
amicorum vivas, cum tuis feliciter zeses.”’ 

Another vase, given by Bottari,f and by Raoul 
Rochette, (l.c. tab. iv.) presents the apostles with the 





* Paris, 1848, tom. iv. { Tom. ii, tab. 197, n. 2, 
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names likewise added, and holding the same position 
as above. A laurel crown, with ‘the monogram is in 
the centre, thus denoting the crown and prize to which 
they aspired. It is wor thy: of remark, says Raoul Rochette, 
that the Apostle Peter holds his right hand uplifted, as if 
in the attitude of blessing, a gesture, he adds, which well 
becomes him who was head of the Church. 

In ananonymous dissertation (“ Philologica dissertatio 
qua nonnulla monumenta S. Vetust. ex Mus. Victorio 
deprompta...illustrantur.”’ Rome, 1751, pag. xiii.) we find 
a fragment of a glass chalice, which, in the central com- 
partment presents St. Peter, the name being added. Seven 
radii divide the outer ground into six lesser compartments, 
whic are occupied by other saints. Ciampini too, in his 
“Vet. Mon. Musiva,’’ (vol. i. chap. 25.) describes the 
Mosaic of St. John in Ravenna, placed there in 451, by 
Neonis, bishop of that See. In it our Saviour receiving 
baptism in the Jordan, occupies the centre, whilst the 
apostles form a circle all round, the first being St. Peter. 

Before concluding this article, we must call the atten- 
tion of the reader to another fact commemorated and 
diffusely illustrated by Marchi, in his ‘‘ Monumenti primi- 
tivi,’’ p. 200-13. With the exception of two or three 
pontiffs, whose burial-place, for special motives, was fixed 
at some particular sanctuaries, all the early popes, to the 
year 318, were interred, with the relics of St. Peter, in the 
Vatican cemetery. In that year the body of our Apostle 
was transferred to the cemetery now called from St. 
Callixtus, and precisely with that year commences the 
series of the pontiffs who were interred in these Cata- 
combs. ‘This fact is attested by many inscriptions which 
yet remain in the Catacombs, but yet more directly by 
the ancient ‘ Liber Pontificalis,”” and the Indew of the 
Roman Pontiffs, published by Vignoli, in his edition of 
that work. 

Thus, though both Apostles made this mystic vineyard 
the scene of their evangelic labours, and watered it with 
their blood, yet was St. Peter alone deemed the “ Angel 
of the Church,” and chief Pastor of the See. 
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Art. V.—1. Zravels and Discoveries in North and Central Africa, being 
a journal of an expedition undertaken under the auspices of 
Her Britannic Majesty’s Government, in the years 1849—1855, 
By Henry Barth, Ph. D. D. C. L., Fellow of the Royal Geo. 
graphical and Asiatic Societies, 5 vols, 8vo. London: Long- 
man, Brown, Green, Longmans and Roberts, 1857. 

2. Narrative of an Exploring Voyage up the rivers Kwora and Binué, 
commonly known as the Niger and Tsadda, in 1854, with a map 
and appendices, published with the sanction of Her Majesty's 
Government. By William Balfur Baikie, M.D. R. N. &., in 
command of the expedition. London: Murray, 1856. 


3. Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa, including a 
Sketch of Sixteen Years’ Residence in the interior of Africa. 
By David Livingstone, LL.D., D.C.L., &., &e., &e. London: 
Murray, 1857. 


4. Southern Africa. By the Rev. Francis Fleming. Hall, Virtue 
and Co., London, 1856. 

5. First Footsteps in East Africa, or, An Exploration of Harar. By 
R. F. Burton, Captain, Bombay Company. London: Longman 
and Co., 1857. 

6. Lake Ngami, or, Explorations and Discoveries in South Western 
Africa, By C.J. Anderssen. London: Stuart and Blackett, 
1897. 

7. Wanderings in North Africa. By James Hamilton. London: 
Murray, 1856. 


LMOST the only country that now affords a field for 

exploring enterprise, is Africa. Until within a recent 
period its central region was quite as much within the 
domain of fancy as the island of Cathay or any of the 
discoveries of Marco Polo. Imaginary mountains were 
supposed to be covered with imaginary snows that fed 
imaginary river systems. In addition to the authentic 
deserts, others were said to exist, still vaster and more 
horrid; but speculation hardly ventured a guess as to the 
character or condition of the inhabitants of any of these 
uuvisited tracts. A great many circumstances concurred 
to deter the explorer from African discovery. The cli- 
mate was of course the first and most formidable obstacle 
to an European. The exemption from disease which 
Sallust attributed to the natives, was so little extended to 
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Europeans, in modern times at least, that all the earlier 
explorers were marked for swift and certain death. Fever 
in its most terrible form, dysentery that might be said to 
lurk in every well and in every river, ophthalmia that was 
the scourge even of the natives, and ever y disease gene- 
rated by alternations of sand and swamp, acted upon by a 
sun of whose fierceness no untravelled Kuropean can form a 
conception; all these united to assail the traveller from 
the moment he attempted to penetrate to the interior. 

The climate, taking the word of course in its most 
restricted sense, was the chief obstacle in the way of dis- 
covery, but there were many other hindances not much 
more surmountable. Earth, air and water swarmed 
with reptile and insect life to a degree unknown elsewhere, 
and armed with terrible powers of destruction and annoy- 
ance, ‘The forests were the range of beasts, surpassing in 
strength and ferocity the beasts of other countries; and the 
territories to be traversed before reaching central Africa, 
were believed to be occupied by savage tribes, more dan- 
gerous still than the lion and tiger of the jungle. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that central Africa should have 

been so little known until within the last few years, and that 
even yet our knowledge of it should be so imperfect. ‘The 
ideas that were then prevalent with regard to the undis- 
covered portions were some of them absolutely false and 
all extremely incorrect, but while they existed they were 
of a nature greatly to discourage enterprise. ‘The two 
great incitements to exploring enterprise, are certainly 
Commerce and Religion. Commerce was long possessed 
with the idea that African exploration would not pay, and 
as a necessary consequence, Commerce would have 

nothing to say to it. NReligion (and here we restrict the 
application of the term to the Catholic religion) had made 
early and decisive conquests wherever she acquired foot- 
room on the African continent, and Dr. Livingstone, the 
most accomplished, and it is almost as of course to say, 
the most liberal of African explorers, has borne candid 
testimony to the complete success of the Jesuit and 
Capuchin missionaries in the Portuguese settlements. 
There can be little doubt that Religion would gradually 
have propagated her boundaries and penetrated far into the 
centre of Africa from this quarter at least, were it not for 
that terrible event, the suppression of the Society of Jesus, 
which Providence permitted to be brought about, princi- 
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pally by the House of Bourbon, whose misfortunes we 
respect, and whose misdeeds may well be left to the judg- 
ment which seems to have overtaken them. Small and 
decaying states are generally more perfect than_ great 
empires, in injustice, cruelty, and meanness: and Portu- 
gal, the only Kuropean country that could be said to have 
colonised any portion of Africa, was equally with Spain 
the most determined enemy of the Society. Its missions 
were everywhere suppressed, but they had already been 
so far successful that up to the present moment the popu- 
lation, whether colonial or native, of the Portuguese set- 
tlements in Africa, cherishes a grateful tradition of the 


virtues and labours of its old apostles, 

Previous to the French conquest of Algiers, the Dutch 
were the only other European nation that had made a 
settlement in Africa, and the Dutch are still worthily 
represented by the Boors of the Cape Colony, for several 
years past relieved from their dependence on the English 
crown. The Dutch are, as they ever have been in pagan 
countries, the worst representatives of any variety of pro- 
fessing Christianity. As in Japan, they planned and 
accomplished the extermination of the Christians, and 
willingly trample on the sign of redemption to obtain the 
reduction of a stiver in the price of a tea-tray, so in the 
Cape Colony they are opposed to the introduction of 
what even they believe to be real Christianity, lest it 
may interfere with their profit or enjoyment. Hence 
they discouraged and obstructed, as far as they were able, 
the attempts of Dr. Livingstone to make any impression 
on the savages in their immediate neighbourhood, some of 
whom they look upon as enemies whom the merest elements 
of civilization could only render formidable, and the others 
they regard as their natural prey, to be captured and used 
at their convenience. If you visit one territory they will 
regard you as aiding their enemies, if you visit another you 
may expect to be treated as a poacher upon their preserves. 
The only remaining portions of the continent of Africa 
belonging to Europeans are Algeria, the important but 
unskilfully colonized possession of France; and Sierra 
Leone, an English station, not to be dignified with the 
name of colony. From several points, however, of the 
African coast, including those above enumerated, impor- 
tant expeditions of discovery have started within the last few 
years, and have been rewarded with very considerable suc- 
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cess, Neither commercial nor missionary activity ean 
claim the credit of originating these later enterprises, 
although Commerce has not been slow to adopt the con- 
clusions of science; and Religion, as it is understood in 
England, takes a kind of ornamental part in the proceed- 
ings. Science, as we have already hinted, has been the 
originator of the late exploring expeditions. She had for 
some time been sceptical as to the existence of the inac- 
cessible mountains and trackless deserts of central Africa. 
The analogies drawn from the structure of the continents 
of Europe and Asia, their mountain and their river 
systems were no longer considered satisfactory, and Sir 
Roderick Murchison, to whom Dr. Livingstone has 
appropriately dedicated his book, in an address to the 
Geographical Society of London, in the year 1852, dis- 
carded the mountain theory, and expressed his conviction, 
grounded on a careful induction of phenomena, that the 
river system of Africa was supplied from a great central 
basin, the waters of which, supplied by the annual rains 
belonging to tropical countries, filtered through the soil, and 
formed the source of all the rivers between the equator 
and 20° south latitude. 

Three years later this theory was confirmed by the dis- 
coveries of Dr. Livingstone, but these discoveries had been 
preceded by long and laborious investigations on the part 
of that gentleman, and several others, from the year 1840. 
Although science, therefore, had turned her attention to 
the physical structure of the African continent, the inves- 
tigations of explorers generally was not directed to the 
confirmation of any theory such as that of Sir Roderick 
Murchison, as in point of fact that theory had not been 
propounded at the time when many of the expeditions to 
which we have referred were organized. The older 
attempts of Denham and Clapperton to reach the interior 
of Africa from Tunis and Algiers, are familiar to readers 
of travels. The French explorers, Maillet and Tonect, 
followed the course of the Rhine. Salt, Bruce, and 
Buckhardt made attempts to penetrate the continent from 
Masorah and the Red Sea coasts. Mungo Park and his 
successors explored the western coast in the direction of 
Senegal and Gambia, while the coast of Guinea was visited 
by Landerand many more. With most of these expeditions 
and their results, those who are at all inclined to geographi- 
cal studies have made themselves acquainted, and the more 
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recent attempts are undoubtedly of no common interest. 
Some have been made of purely scientific purpose; in 
other cases the expeditions, like those of Livingstone, 
were three quarters scientific and one quarter missionary ; 
in rare instances they assumed a generally missionary 
character, and in some cases were prompted by the 
love of adventure merely. Of this last description were 
the travels of Captain Burton, whose pilgrimage to 
Mecca, in the character of a Mussulman, we noticed 
in a previous number of this journal. Owing in a 
great measure to the facilities afforded by his profes- 
sion of Islamism, which appears to have cost him not 
the slightest scruple, he was enabled to advance from 
Aden on the Red Sea some two hundred miles into the 
interior, to the celebrated town of Harar, a Mussulman 
settlement now far in decay, but still formidable to the 
surrounding country. Mr. Anderssen, a Swede, of Eng- 
lish extraction however, attempted to reach Lake Ngami 
from the Cape Colony, and arrived at within ten days 
journey of his destination, when his party were obliged to 
return from want of water. He gives an amusing and 
marvellous account of his journey, and his escapes, and 
has added considerably to our stock of information upon 
the regions he has travelled. Mr. Hamilton’s Wander- 
ings in North Africa are not of any very peculiar interest. 
His scenes are chiefly amid the decaying monuments of 
Roman civilization, and existing evidences of Mussulman 
barbarity. But although the book is agreeably written, 
and with some degree of scholarship, it adds nothing to 
our knowledge of antiquity, and not much to our know- 
ledge of the country as it stands. Dr. Baikie’s work, on 
the contrary, notwithstanding certain imperfections of 
style, and other disadvantages, which we shall notice pre- 
sently, is full of interest and instruction. There is unfor- 
tunately a certain rakishness, a kind of swagger, so to 
speak, in Dr. Baikie’s style, much the same as is observ- 
able in the letters of military correspondents from a seat 
of war. Gentlemen of this description, for instance, never 
fire, or shoot, they always ‘‘ have acrack,”’ or ‘a bang,” or 
** blaze away’’ at the objects of their hostility. One short 
passage will give an idea of this strange affectation, as it 
prevails in Dr. Baikie’s book, and which is the more to 
be regretted as it disfigures the style of a well-informed 
man, who writes very pleasingly when he condescends to 
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be natural. Describing a fresh.on the river Kwora, he 
says :— 

“Evidently a sudden rise had taken place. Large masses of 
grass, almost forming floating islands, were continually passing us, 
and great quantities got athwart onr hawser, or foul of the boat 
alongside. Happening to look attentively at one of those heaps, 
it was discovered to teem with animal life, whereupon they were 
all closely examined, aud yielded a most abundant Zoological 
harvest. Lizards, snakes, frogs, and insects, formed the staple, 
but other oceasional discoveries from time to time turned up ; even 
mammals were uot unrepresented, for I captured a curious straw 
worm, evidently out of its element. Beetles, locusts, and grasshoppe's, 
boarded us in vast numbers, but were quickly made prisoners, and 
transported to my collection; two fine chameleons were detected in 
the very act of escaping through a hawser hole, seized, tried, and 
condemned; and a large toad, which had contrived to push itself, 
puffing and panting, on the top of the foam, only escaped my fatal 
grasp by diving headlong into the receding tide. So substantial 
was this grassy drift across the bows of our iron canoe, that I could 
stand on it, though up to my ancles in water, bottle in hand, con- 
signing such living things as had escaped the deluge to the world of 


spirils.’—p. 144-5, 


In his second chapter Dr. Baikie calls a stray fish a 
*pelagian voyager,’’ and indeed he seldom lets slip an 
occasion of being humorous by the substitution of good 
rumbling Latin words, for his mother English. Notwith- 
standing these drawbacks Mr. Baikie’s is a most interest- 
ing volume. Dr, Baikie was the medical officer of an 
expedition fitted out under the sanction of the Admiralty, 
for the navigation of the Kwora and Binue, and for the 
purpose, if possible, of affording assistance to Dr. Barth 
in Vogel. Mr. Bucroft, the commander of the expedi- 
tion, having died almost at the outset,- the command 
devolved upon Dr. Baikie, the senior officer, and he 
appears to have exercised it with spirit and resolution. 
He dwells, however, a little too much upon his personal 
disputes with one of his subordinates,—disputes in which the 
public has a very languid interest, and which for many rea- 
sons had better have been suppressed. The homely French 
proverb, ‘‘il faut laver son linge sale en famille,’’ is one of 
universal application, and domestic quarrels, as those may 
be called, ought in mere prudence to be kept out of view 


Dr. Baikie may be said to have started from Sierra 
Leone. He entered the Niger at Nun mouth, and sailed 
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up the river, trading with. the natives on either bank, and 
taking observations as long as the season, and the depth 
of water permitted. He found the natives occasionally 
timid, but for the most part friendly. Nearly all were 
heathens, and slave dealers, and generally far gone in 
barbarism. We select one picture of a very peculiar state 
of society, which is graphically described by Dr. Baikie. 
It represents a village of men whose dwellings nearly 
resemble those of beavers, and who themselves appear to 
be nearly as amphibious as it is possible for men to be. 


** About half-past ten we entered a creek on the north side, 
running nearly parallel with the river, and shortly afterwards 
sighted a village, at which we soon arrived, To our astonishment 
the first thing which brought us up was our running the bow of 
the gig against a hut, and on looking around we found the whole 
place to be flooded. We advanced right into the middle of the 
village, and found no resting-place; right and left, before and 
behind, ail was water. People came out of the huts to gaze at the 
apparition, and standing at the doors of their abodes, were, with- 
out the slightest exaggeration, immersed nearly to the knees, and 
one child I particularly observed, up to its waist. How the interior 
of the huts of these amphibious creatures were constructed, I cannot 
conjecture, but we saw dwellings from which, if inhabited, the 
natives must have dived like beavers to get outside. We pulled in 
speechless amazement through this city of waters, wondering 
greatly that human beings could exist under such conditions. We 
had heard of wild tribes living in caverns, and among rocks. We 
had read of races in Hindostan roosting in trees, of whole families 
in China spending their lives on rafts, and in boats, in their rivers 
and their canals: we knew too of Duariks and Shaubah roaming 
over vast sandy deserts, and of Eskimaux burrowing in snow retreats, 
but never had we witnessed, or even dreamt of such a spectacle as 
that of creatures endowed like ourselves, living by choice, like a 
colony of beavers, or after the fashion of the hippopotami and 
crocodiles of the neighbouring swamps. 

“A little distance from us we espied a large tree, round the foot 
of which was a patch of dry land, towards which we pulled ; but 
grounding before reaching quite to it, Mr. May and I waded to 
it, instruments in hand, to take observations. We were hardly 
allowed to conclude, when nearly the entire population of the place, 
half swimming half wading across a small creek, came upon us, 
and stared at us in wild astonishment. A hurried set of sights 
being taken, we carried our things back into the boat, and as we 
wished to get another set about these quarters of an hour after 
noon, we tried to amuse ourselves and to spend the intervening 


time as best we could, We were now able to luok a little more 
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attentively at our new friends, who in large numbers crowded 
round, and who, male and female, were nearly all destitute of a 
vestige of clothing. One young man understood a few words of 
Hausa, and by his means we learned that this was the Dulti of 
which we had heard at Djin, and that the inhabitants were of the 
same sort as at the other villages; but they were by far more 
rude, more savage, and more naked, than any of the other Baibai 
whom we had encountered. A canoe came near us, lying in the 
bottom of which was a curious large fish, of which I had just time 
to make a rough-eye sketch when I had to retreat to the boat, and 
Mr, May, who had been exploring in another direction, also 
returned. The behaviour of these wild people now attracted 
our notice ; the men began to draw closer around us, to exhibit 
their arms, and to send away the women and children. Their 
attention became momentarily more and more familiar, and they 
plainly evinced a desire to seize and plunder our boat. A sober 
looking old gentleman, who was squatting on the branch of a tree, 
was mentioned as their king, but if so, he made no endeavours to 
restrain the cupidity of his sans-culottes. Part of a red shirt belong- 
ing to one of our Krimen, was seen peeping out from below a bag, 
and some advanced to lay hold of it, when suddenly my little dog, 
who had been lying quietly in the stern-sheets, raised her head to 


see what had caused such a commotion. Her sudden appearance 
startled the Dialti warriors, who had never seen such an animal 
before, so they drew back to take counsel together, making signs 
to me to know if she could bite, to which I replied in the affirma- 
tive. Matters were beginning to look serious, our.crew, as usual, 
were timid, and Mr. May and I, had only ourselves to depend 
upon in the midst of three or four hundred armed savages, who 
were now preparing to make a rush at us. There was no help for 
It; we had to abandon all hopes of making an observation, and of 
so fixing an exact geographical position. As at Djfn, I raised a 
few trinkets, and handing them hastely to those nearest to us, 
we shoved off, while the people were examining their wonderful 
treasures, 

“ Still anxious if possible to get some further observations, not 
far removed from the spot where the former ones were taken, we 
pulled about among the trees and bushes, but without any success. 
At length we shoved in among some long grass, hoping to find dr 
land, but after having descended until completely stopped by the 
thickuess of the growth, we still found upwards of a fathom of 
water. At this moment, Mr. May’s ear caught a voice not far 
behind us, so we shoved quickly back and found a couple of canoes 
trying to cut off our retreat. Seeing this, we paddled vigorously 
back, there not being room for using our oars, and the canoes did 
not venture to molest us. We were quickly paddling across the 
flooded plain, when suddenly a train of canoes, in eager pursuit, 


issued out upon us, There were ten canoes, each containing seven 
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or eight men, and they were sufficiently close to us to allow us to 
see their stores of arms. Our kraboys worked most energetically, 
and we went along at such a rate, that our pursuers had complete 
occupation found them in paddling, and had not time to use the 
weapons. At this moment, we were about a couple of hundred 
yards from the river, towards which we made as straight a course 
as possible. Not knowing how matters might terminate, we 
thought it advisable to prepare for defence, so 1 took our revolver 
to load it, but now when it was needed, the ramrod was stiff and 
quite immoveable. Mr. May got a little pocket-pistol ready, and 
we had, if required, a cutlass and a ship’s musket, which the 
kramen, by this time in a desperate fright, wished to see prepared, 
as they kept calling out to us, ‘Load de big gun, load de big gun.’ 
Could an unconcerned spectator have witnessed the scene, he would 
have been struck with the amount of the ludicrous it contained. 
There were our kraboys all as pale as could be, the perspiration 
starting from every pore, exerting to the utmost their powerful 
muscles, while Mr. May and I were trying to look as unconcerned 
as possible, and to lessen the indignity of our retreat, were smiling 
and bowing to the Dalti people and beckoning to them to follow us. 
Their light canoes were very narrow, and the people were oblige: 
to stand upright. The blades of the paddles, instead of being of 
the usual lozenge shape, were obloug and rectangular, and all 
curved in the direction of the propelling stroke. It was» almost a 
regatta, our gig taking and keeping the lead. Ahead we saw an 
opening in the bush by which we hoped to make our final retreat, 
but we were prepared, should the boat take the ground, to jump 
out at once aud shove her into deep water. Fortune favoured us, 
we reached the doubtful spot, and, with a single stroke of the paid- 
dles, shot into the open river. Here we knew we were compara- 
tively safe, as, if the natives tried to molest us in the clear water, 
all we had to do was to give their canoes the stern, and so upset 
them ; our only fear had been that of being surrounded by them 
while entangled among tho bushes, Our pursuers apparently 


guessed that we had now got the advantage, as thoy declined 


following us into the river, but turning, paddled back to their 
watery abodes, and so ended the grand Dalti chase.”—pp. 195-200. 


Dr, Barth was what might be called a veteran African 
traveller before he joined the British expedition under 
Mr. Richardson, which he accompanied into central 
Africa, He had already been through the greater_part 
of northern Africa, in which, however, as he says, Euro- 
pean civilization is never quite out of sight, nor European 
comfort altogether out of reach. Dr. Barth, like Captain 
Burton, makes a general profession of Christianity, but 
does not at all scruple to profess Mahometanism when 
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convenient. This proceeding undoubtedly facilitates a 
passage through Mussulman countries, however it may 
embarrass any passage to the country which is understood 
to be the ultimate destination of all. Accordingly, Dr. 
Barth did not encounter very serious obstacles in recross- 
ing the region of the Bénawé towards the mountains of 
the Moon, in whose existence the readers of Sharman’s 
geography were taught to believe, and in whose place 
modern travellers have found the central basin which Sir 
Roderick Murchison had taught them to expect. Almost 
the entire journey of Dr. Barth lay through Mussulman 
countries, and we shall not weary the reader with descrip- 
tions of visits to the cabins of black sultans, the presenta- 
tion of Manchester cotton, Birmingham pistols, and 
European jim-crackery of all kinds to the sultan aforesaid, 


and the sipping of coffee and smoking of pipes by the 
visitors, e also pass over the native superstitions, and 
the very correct description, we believe Dr. Barth to have 
given, of social life in the regions he has travelled, because 
these features have a certain sameness in all Mussulman 
countries ; but we offer instead an animated description of 
a slave hunt, in which Dr. Barth took part, to the extent 
at least of accompanying the expedition. The hunt in 
question was for the purposes of domestic rather than of 
commercial slavery, but equal enormities, it is well 
known, are perpetrated in the course of the slave trade 
so called. 


“We did not spend our Sunday in a quiet, contemplative man- 
ner, but nevertheless we spent it worthily, employing it in a good 
day’s march, which opened out to us new and important features 


of the character of the region we had just entered. It is a pity 
we were not allowed by " cireumstenees to proceed in our real 
character of peaceful travellers, anxious to befriend all the people 
with whom we came in contact, instead of being obliged to join this 
host of sauguinary and merciless slave hunters, who, regardless of 
the beauty of the country, and the cheerful happiness of the 


natives, were only intent upon enriching themselves with the spoils 
of the inhabitants. 

“ After amarch of little less than five miles we emerged upon 
the thick forest, and entered upon stubble fields, with numerous 
groups of huts, and wide-spreading trees, whose branches were all 
used for storing up the ranks of nutritious grass of these swampy 
grounds, for a supply in the dry season. The country was pleasant 
in the extreme. Several artificial ponds enlivened the hamlet, and 
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called to mind similar scenes in my native country, except that 
ducks and geese were wanting. The only scenes of active life 
which were at present to be seen, were those of pillage and 
destruction. 

“The architecture of the huts, and the whole arrangement of 
the yards, were very similar to that of the village we had first seen 
on entering the country. But the tops of the granaries in general 
were here provided with a sort of fennel, covered in by a rvof of 
straw. Broad, well trodden paths, lined by thick fences of a pecu- 
liar bush, called ‘ Magara,’ in Kanuri, which I have mentioned in 
another locality, were winding along through the fields in every 
direction. But there was one object which attracted my attention 
in particular, as it testified to a certain degree of civilization, which 
might have shamed the proud Mahomedan inhabitants of these 
couutries. For while the latter are extremely negligent in bury- 
ing their dead, leaving them without any sufficient protection 
against the wild beasts, so that most of them are devoured in 
a few days by the hyenas, here we had regular sepulchres, covere1l 
in with large well rounded vaults, the top of which were adorned 
by a couple of beams, cross laid, or by an earthen urn. The samo 
sort of worship as paid by these pagans to their ancestors prevails 
in a great part of Africa, and however greatly the peculiar customs 
attacied to the mode of worship may vary, the principle is the 
same, but I nowhere more regretted having no one at hand to 
explain to me the customs of tliose people than I did on this occa- 
sion, The urn most probably contains the head of the deceased, 
but what is indicated by the cross-laid beams I cannot say. 

“I was so absorbed in contemplating this interesting scene, that 
I entirely forgot my own personal safety; for the vizier, without my 
becoming aware of it, had pursued the track on his powerfal 
charger, at an uncommonly quick rate, and was far in advance. 
Looking around me I found only a small number of Shuwa horse- 
men near me, and keeping close to them, pursued the path ; but 
when we emerged from the thick forest, and entered into another 
uncultivated and thickly peopled district, every turn of a trodden 
footpath ceased, and I became aware that I was entirely cut off 
from the main body of the army. A scene of wild disorder here 
presented itself. Single horsemen were roving about, to and fro, 
between the fences of the villages; here a poor native, pursued by 
sanguinary foes, running about in wild despair; there another, 
dragged from his place of refuge, while a third was observed in 
the thick covert of a pine, and soon became a mark for numerous 
arrows and balls. A small troop of Shuwa horsemen were collected 
under the shade of a tree, trying to keep together a drove of cattle 
which they had taken. In vain did I address Shuwa and Kaniri, 
anxiously enquiring what direction the commander-in-chief had 
taken; nobody was able to give me any information with regard to 
his whereabouts. I therefore scoured.the village in all directions, 
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to see if I could find by myself the track of the army, but the traces 
ran in all directions, 

“ Here I fell in with several troops of horsemen in the same state 
of uncertainty as myself, and joined one of them where there were 
some heavy cavalry; neither the vizier nor the man who carried 
his carpet could tell which direction he had taken. While anxiously 
looking about,.I suddenly heard belind us the beating of a drum, 
or ‘ ganga,’ and following the sound found a considerable number 
of horsemen, of every description, collected in an open area, and 
here I received the exciting news, that the pagans had broken 
through the line of march at the weakest point, and that while the 
vizier had pursued his track, the rear had been dispersed. If these 
poor pagans, who certainly are not wanting in courage, were led on 
by experienced chieftains, and waited for the proper opportunity, 
they would be able, ia these dense forests, where cavalry is scarcely 
of any use, to do an immense deal of damage to this cowardly host, 
and might easily disperse them altogether. But the principal 
reason of the weakness of these Masgu tribes is, that they have only 
spears and the ‘ gébyd,’ and no arrows, else they would certainly 
be able to keep these troublesome neighbours at a respectful dis- 
tance. Of what little use even the firelock is to the latter I had 
ample opportunity of judging, several musketeers having come to 
me, anxiously entreating me to provide them with flints, as their 
own had been lost, or proved useless. 

“At length the motley host moved on without order or array ; 
but their irresolution and fear, owing to a few pagans, who were 
concealed in a thicket, were so great, that after a while we retraced 
our steps. Having, then, taken a more easterly direction, we 
reached, through a thick forest, a large swampy piece of water, in 
low meadow grounds, not less than a mile in breadth, covered with 
rank grass, the dry ground in some places intervening. Here [ 
found a considerable part of the cavalry, drawn up in a long line, 
and watering their horses, and [ learned that the encampment was 
near. It would be very unsatisfactory to be exposed to a serious 
attack in the company of the disorderly host in which I had lately 
found myself. 

“ Having watered my horse I followed the deep sound of the big 
drum of the vizier, aud found the body of the army a few hundred 
yards from the eastern border of the ‘ngdljam,’ in rich stubble 
fields, shaded by beautiful trees; but as yet no tent was pitched, 
and a great deal of anxicty provailed, the first camels having 
arrived without their loads, which they had thrown off, their drivers 
having taken to flight ; but this circumstance ensured the safety of 
the greater part of the train, as the commander immediately 
despatched two officers with their squadrons to bring up the rear. 
To this circumstance we were indebted for the supply of our own 
camels, which had been in imminent danger, the pagans having 
collected again in the rear of the principal body of the army. 
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“The Bérau camels are half mehdra, and while they surpass in 
strength the camels of the desert, possess a great deal of their 
swiftness. Not only does the camel, which follows the war drum, 
always follow close behind the commander, at whatever rate he 
may pursue his march, but even his other camels generally keep at 
a very short distance, and the best camels of the courtiers follow 
close behind. 

“The village we had just reached was named Kakald, and is one 
of the most considerable places in the Musgu couutry. A large 
number of slaves had been caught this day, and in the course of 
the evening, in which three Bornu horsemen had been killed, a 
great many more was brought in. Altogether they were said to 
have taken one thousand, and there were certainly not less than 
five hundred. To our utmost horror, not Jess than one hundred 
and seventy full-grown men were mercilessly slaughtered in cold 
blood, the greater part of them being allowed to bleed to death, a 
leg having been severed from the body, Most of them were tall 
men, with not very pleasing features. Their forehead, instead of 
shelving backwards, was generally very high, and the line of the 
face straight ; but their thick eye-lashes, wide open nostrils, thick 
lips, high cheek bones, and coarse bushy hair, gave them a very 
wild appearance, The proportions of the legs with the knee bone, 
bent inwardly, were particularly ugly, and on the whole they wero 
more bony than the Marghi, They were all of a dirty black 
colour, very far from that glossy lustre which is observed in other 
tribes. Most of them wore a short beard. The ears of several 
were adorned with short copper rings, while almost all of them 
wore round their necks a thick rope, made of the Dum-bush, or 
ngille, coarsely twisted, as a sort of ornament.’’—Vol. iii. 189— 
195. 


Weclose our extracts from Dr. Barth’s work with another 
scene from the slave hunt, which includes however an 
apparently accurate picture of the country in which those 
events were taking place. The traveller had now reached 
the very “plateau”? which Sir Roderick Murchison’s 
theory had first substituted for the Mountains of the 
Moon. Dr. Barth found the unfortunate natives simple, 
but not altogether uncivilized in their habits, pagan though 
they were, and sharers of as much happiness as usvally 
falls to the lot of man, were it not for the inroads of 
Mahommedan ruffians, who periodically invaded their 
territory to slaughter, to burn, and to pillage. 


“ faving now reached the place of our destination, the banners 
were unfolded, the drums beaten, and the greater part of the 
country hurried on in advance, ready for fighting, or rather for 
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pillage, for no enemy was to be seen. Immediately afterwards we 
reached the village of Démmo, and marched slowly along, looking 
out for the best place for encamping. Numerous Deleb-palms 
became visible behind the shady accacias, when suddenly we 
obtained sight of a broad shallow watercourse, larger than any we 
had yet seen in this country, more than two miles in width, with a 
considerable sheet of water, where two pagan canoes were seen 
moving about. 

‘‘ Greatly interested in the scene, we closely approached the edge 
of the water, which seemed to be of considerable depth, although a 
number of hungry Kanembu had passed the first open sheet, ‘and 
was fishing in its more shallow part, which divided the open water 
into two branches. From beyond the opposite shore a whole forest 
of deleb-palms were towering over the other vegetation of lower 
growth, as if enticing us to come and enjoy their picturesque shade. 
The direction of the watercourse at this spot was from S.W. to 
N.E., and according to the unanimous statement of those who have 
any knowledge of these regions, it joins the Serbéwuel, that is to 
say, the upper course of the river or ‘ éré’ of Logan. 

‘“‘ Here we stood a while and looked with longing eyes towards the 
opposite shore; it was a most interesting and peculiar scenery, 
highly characteristic of these level equatorial regions of Africa, 
What an erroneous idea had been entertained of these regions in 
former times! Instead of the massive mountain range of the Moon, 
we had discovered only a few isolated mounts; instead of a dry 
desolate plateau, we had found wide and extremely fertile plains, 
less than one thousand feet above the level of the sea, and inter- 
sected by innumerable broad watercourses, with scarcely any incli- 
nation. Only towards the south-west, at the distance of about 
sixteen miles, the low rocky mount of the Tuburi was seen. 

“ But not less interesting than tho scenery of the landscape was 
the host of our companions, who were here crowded together at the 
border of the water. Ouly very few of them had penetrated as far 
before, and they looked with curiosity aud astonishment upon this 
landscape, while most of them were rather disappointed that the 
water prevented them from pursuing the poor pagans, the full- 
grown amongst whom, with few exceptions, had just had time to 
escape. Buta considerable number of female slaves, and young 
children, were captured, for the men did not take to flight till they 
became aware, from the thick clouds of dust which were raised by 
the army, that it was not one of the small expeditions which they 
were accustomed to resist, that was coming to attack them. Besides 
the spoil in human beings, a considerable number of colts and cattle 
were brought in. 

“ Having indulged in the aspect of this rich scene, which formed 
such a contrast to the mountainous neighbourhood of Kukawa, we 
retraced our steps in order to encamp at some distance from the 
water, which of course gives life to millions of mosquitoes, and 
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encamped amongst the smouldering ruins of the huts. The whole 
village, which only a few moments before had been the abode of 
comfort and happiness, was destroyed by fire and made desolate. 
Slaughtered men, with their limbs severed from their bodies, were 
lying about in all directions, and made the passer by shudder with 
horror. Such is the course of human affairs in these regions. 
Small troops of light cavalry tried to pursue the enemy, and there 
was some fighting in the course of the afternoon, when a few men 
of the Bornu army were killed.”—Vol. iii. pp. 201—4. 


Dr. Livingstone is, however, of all the African explorers, 
the one who has most interested and benefited the British 
public, and his book, which is written without a particle of 
affectation that we can discover, is full of matter. Dr. 
Livingstone gives a not unpleasing sketch of himself, his 
education, and his antecedents generally, in the introduc- 
tion to his travels. His ancestors were Hebridian Catho- 
lics in one or two removes, a circumstance to which it is 
probable we may attribute comparative liberality towards 
Catholics in a Protestant missionary, belonging, we 
believe, to no sect in particular. The missionary is a doc- 
tor of Medicine, and not of Divinity, as might be supposed; 
but amongst Protestants the term missionary, like the term 
Protestant itself, is very comprehensive in its character. 
He does not appear to have done much in the missionary 
way, but he seems to have taken a somewhat more rational 
view of missionary work than is usually done by gentle- 
men of his class who play at missions in distant and 
savage countries. It is their habit to drop what they 
call Bibles in various localities, much as certain insects 
deposit their eggs; and leave them to be matured into full- 
grown Christianity by some process unknown to antiquity 
or modern times. The Bibles written, in God knows 
what jargon, for people who cannot read, are in all 
probability stark’ nonsense. Probably not one of the 
translators could write a version of the sacred volume 
in the French or German language, with which we may 
all be supposed to have some acquaintance, and yet they 
undertake to translate the mysteries of Scripture into 
a barbarous tongue, whose vocabulary does not perhaps 
supply names for the numerals beyond the number of 
our fingers ; and they then circulate them without having 
taught their neophytesto real. Dr. Livingstone, although 
he regrets that the Catholic missionaries had not left the 
Bible with their flocks, (whom by the way they had taught 
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to read,) ‘and although he takes exception to some relics 
and images he found upon the persons or in the cottages 
of native Christians, resorted himself to singular devices 
for inculcating Christianity, amongst which was the exhi- 
bition of scenes from scripture history through a magic 
lantern. Te did make some effort to give the natives in 
the various countries he traversed, a notion of what he 
considered Christianity, but no one in reading his account 
of himself could say that missionary labours were his 
principal occupation, or missionary zeal his great incen- 
tive. 

Be that as it may, Dr. Livingstone, in the year 1840, 
started from London, as an agent of the London Mission- 
ary Society, to the Cape Colony, to join a certain Mr. 
Moffat, another missionary, who was stationed at Kerou- 
man or Lattakoo. Pushing his explorations from this 
point, Dr. Livingstone fell in “with a chief named Sechélé, 
whose name occurs very frequently during the course of 
his adventures, and with whom he appears to have culti- 
vated the best possible relations. Sechélé conceived some 
notion of Christianity from Dr. Livingstone’s teaching, but 
his tribe, the Bakwains, did not seem to have had much 
relish for it, and in truth no great trouble seems to have 
been taken with them. If they look upon their neighbours, 
the Boors, as Christians, it is not surprising that they 
should form an unfavourable idea of the religion professed 
by enemies so treacherous and cruel. The Boors attack, 
enslave, and sometimes massacre them without the 
slightest provocation. Like the American slave-holders 
they are jealous of the slightest intrusion into their slave 
grounds, and fear above all things the diffusion of civiliza- 
tion or enlightenment amongst their inoffensive neighbours. 
Owing to a circumstance of the most trivial nature, which 
alarmed their suspicions, Dr, Livingstone, and his ‘friends 
the Bakwains, became the objects of violence on the 
part of the Boors, which, if it could not be called uncom- 
mon, was organized upon a grander scale than usual, A 
general levy ‘of the Boors was or dered, and no fewer than 
four hundred men were dispatched by the redoubted chief 
Pretorius, to disperse the Bakwains, and inflict a pro- 
per measure of chastisement upon Dr. Livingstone himself. 
Accordingly, amougst other achievements, they demolished 
and plundered Dr. Livingstone’s house, destroyed his 
library and medicine store, carried off eight head of cattle, 
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and appropriated all his clothes and furniture. One of the 
most characteristic incidents of Dr. Livingstone’s adven- 
tures in southern Africa was his encounter with a lion, 
which, as it is modestly and naturally told, we have no 
doubt it is perfectly authentic. The same, indeed, we 
believe, may be said for his statements generally. We 
extract the passage, which gives a good idea not only of 
the particular adventure, but of the people and the 
country. 


“It is well known that if one in a troop of lions is killed, the 
others take the hint and leave that part of the country. So the 
next time the herds were attacked, 1 went with the people in order 
to encourage them to rid themselves of the annoyance by destroy- 
ing one of the marauders. We found the lions on a small hill, 
about # quarter of a mile in length, and covered with trees. A 
circle of men was formed around it, and they gradually closed up, 
ascending pretty near to each other. Being down below on the 
plain with a native school-master named Meb4lwe, a most excel- 
Jent man, I saw one of the lions sitting on a piece of rock, within 
the now closed circle of men ; Mebalwe fired at him, befere I could, 
and the ball struck at the spot on which the animal was sitting. 
He bit at the spot struck, as a dog does at a stick or stone thrown 
at him, then leaping away, broke through the opening circle and 
escaped unhurt. The men were afraid to attack him, perhaps on 
account of their belief in witchcraft. When the circle was re-formed, 
we saw two other lions in it, but we were afraid to fire lest we 
should strike the men, and they allowed the beasts to burst through 
also. If the Bakatla had acted acvording to the custom of the 
country, they would havo speared the lions in their attempt to get 
out. Seeing we could not get them to kill one of the lions, we 
bent our footsteps towards the village. In going round the end 
of the hill however, I saw one of the beasts sitting upon a piece of 
rock as before, but this time he had a little bush in front. Being 
about thirty yards off, I took a good aim at his body through the 
bush, and fired both barrels into it. The men then called out, 
‘He is shot, he is shot]? Others cried, ‘He has been shot by 
another man too, let us go to him!’ I did not see any one else 
shoot at him, but I saw the lion’s tail erected in anger behind the 
bush, and turning to the people said, ‘Stop a little till I load 
again.’ When in the act of ramming down the bullets, I heard a 
shout ; starting, and looking half round, I saw the lion just in the 
act of springing upon me. I was upon a little height; he caught 
my shoulder as he sprung, and we both came to the ground below 
together. Growling horribly close to my ears, he shook me as a 
terrier dog does a rat. The shock produced a stupor similar to 
that which seems to be felt by a mouse after the first shake of the 
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cat. It caused a sort of dreaminess, in which there was no sense of 
pain, nor feeling of terror, though I was quite conscious of all that 
was happening. It was like what patients partially under the 
influence of chloroform describe, who see all the operation, but feel 
not the knife, This singular condition was not the result of any 
mental process. The shake annihilated fear, and allowed no sense 
of horror in looking round at the beast. This peculiar state is 
probably produced in all animals killed by the carnivora; and if 
so is a merciful provision by our benevolent Creator for lessening 
the pain of death. Turning round to relieve myself of the weight, 
as he had one paw on the back of my head, 1 saw his eys directed 
to Meb4élwe, who was trying to shoot him at a distance of ten or 
fifteen yards. His gun, a flint one, missed fire in both barrels. 
The lion immediately left me, and attacking Mebalwe, bit his thigh. 
Another man, whose life I had saved before, after he had been 
tossed by a buffalo, attempted to spear the lion, whilst he was 
biting Mebdlwe. He left Mebalwe, and caught this man by the 
shoulder, but at that moment the bullets he had received took 
effect, and he fell down dead. The whole was the work of a few 
moments, and must have been his paroxysm of dying rage. In order 
to take cut the charm from him, the Bakatla on the following day, 
made a huge boufire over the carcass, which was declared to be 
that of the largest lion they had ever seen. Besides crunching 
the bone into splinters, he left eleven teeth wounds on the upper 
part of my arm. 

«A wound from this animal’s tooth resembles a gun-shot wound ; 
it is generally followed by a great deal of sloughing and discharge, 
and pains are felt in the part ever afterwards. I had ona tartan 
jacket on the occasion, and I believe that it wiped off all the virus 
from the teeth that pierced the flesh, for my two companions, in 
this affray, have both suffered from the peculiar pains, while I have 
escaped with only the inconvenience of a false joint in my limb. 
The man whose shoulder was wounded, showed me his wound 
actually burst forth afresh on the same month of the following 
year. This curious point deserves the attention of inquirers.”— 
pp. 11-13. 


In 1849, Dr. Livingstone, accompanied by two gentle- 
men, Messrs. Oswell and Murray, started from a point 
upon the river Kolobeng, in the direction of Lake Ngami, 
which they reached without much difficulty. They had 
no means of determining its precise extent, but they 
calculate its circumference at about seventy miles. It 
appears to be shallow, and therefore of no great importance 
as a means of transit. Dr. Livingstone and his com- 
panions returned to the Kolobeng in April 1850, and after 
a second expedition in that same year, made in company 
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with his wife and children, and which was brought to an 
early close by the illness of the latter, he started in the 
year 1851, upon a third expedition, through the country 
of the Makololo, and traversed a district more remarkable 
perhaps for a fly named T'setsé, by which it is infested, 

than for any other feature. The bite of this fly is fatal to 
the horse, ox, and dog; the mule, the ass, the goat, wild 
animals, and man experience no greater inconvenience from 
the bite of the ‘T’setsé than from that of amidge. The rear- 
ing of cattle is, it is needless to say, out of the question 
wherever this plague prevails, and Dr. Livingstone’s party 
lost no fewer than forty-three oxen, during the course of their 
expedition. Dr. Livingstone and his companions finally 
reached Shesheké, some hundred and thirty miles farther 
on to the north east, and then returned to the Cape, 
from which he started again in 1853. His last expedition 
covers a space of four years. Avoiding, as far as possible, 
the region of the Tsetsé, and with this view passing through 
Linyanti, he was joined by Skeletu, a successor of the 
Chief Sebitu: me, and the party turned their steps towards 
Zambesi, ascending which they reached the wooded valley 
of the Barotse, not far short of a hundred miles in length, 

equal in fertility to the valley of the Nile, and, like ' the 
Jatter, owing its fertility to the inundations of its river. 

Having returned to Linynti, Dr. Livingstone made it his 
starting point for an expedition to the Portuguese settle- 
ment at Angola, on the west coust. And this was perhaps 
the most arduous of his journeys, The party ascended 
the Leeba, a confluent of the Zambesi, and then struck 
out into dreary plains, covered with matted grass and 
puddle. Livingstone, as is not surprising, experienced 
here one of his many attacks of fever, but he pushed on to 
lake Dilolo, situated on the elevated marshy plain, whose 
drainage supplies the river systems of the north and east, 

and by whose discovery the theory of Sir Roderick 
Murchison is completely established, After innumerable 
difficulties and dangers, our indefatigable traveller reached 
the Portuguese frontier, and was everywhere treated with 
a kindness which he warmly ackuowledges, and of which 
it would seem he stood very much in need, as he was worn 
out by sickness and fatigue, We subjoin the following 
account of his reception by the governor of Ambaca :— 


“We were received most kindly by the Commandant of Ambaca 
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Arsinio de Carpo, who spoke a little English. He recommended 
wine for my debility, and here I took-the first glass of that beve- 
rage I had taken in Africa. I felt much refreshed, and could then 
realize and meditate upon the weakening effects of the fever. They 
were curious even to myself, for, though I had tried several times 
since we left Ngio to take lunar observations, I could not avoid 
confusion of time and distance, neither could I hold the instru- 
ment steady, nor perform a single calculation, hence many of the 
positions of this part of the rout was left till my return from Loanda. 
Often on getting up in the morning I found my clothing as wet 
from perspiration as if it had been dipped in water. Jn vain had I 
tried to learn or collect words of the Bunda, or dialect spoken in 
Angola. I forgot the days of the week and the names of my com- 
panions, and, had I been asked, I could not probably have told my 
own. The complaint itself occupied many of my thoughts. One 
day I supposed that I had got the true theory of it, and would 
certainly cure the next attack, whether in myself or my compan- 
ions, but some new symptoms would appear and scatter all the 
fine speculations which had sprung up with extraordinary fertility 
in one department of my brain. 

“This district is said to contain upwards of 40,000 souls, Some 
ten or twelve miles to the north of Ambaca, there once stood the 
missionary station of Cahenda, and it is now quite astonishing to 
observe the great numbers that can read and write in its district. 
This is the fruit of the labours of the Jesuit and Capuchin mission- 
aries, for they taught the people of Ambaca, and ever since their 
expulsion by the Marquis of Pombal, the natives have continued 
to teach each other. These devoted men are held in high 
estimation throughout the country to this day. All speak well of 
them, (os padres Jesuitas), and now that they are gone from 
this lower sphere, I could not help wishing that these our Roman 
Catholic fellow Christians had felt it to be their duty to give the 
people the Bible to be a light to their feet, when the good men 
themselves were gone. 

«When sleeping in the house of the commandant, an insect, well 
known in the southern country, by the name of Tampan, bit my 
foot. It is a kind of tick, and chooses by preference the parts 
between the fingers and toes for inflicting its bite. It is seen from 
the size of a pin’s head to that of a pea, and is common in all the 
native huts in the country. It sucks the blood until quite full, and 
is then of a dark blue colour, and its skin so tight and yielding, 
that it is impossible to burst it by any amount of squeezing between 
the fingers. I had felt the effect of its bite in former years, and 
had eschewed the native huts ever after, but as I was here again 
assailed in a European house, I shall detail the effects of the bite. 
There is a long tingling sensation of mingled pain and itching, 
which commences ascending the limb, until the poison imbibed 
reaches the abdomen, where it soon causes violent vomiiing and 
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purging. When these effects do not follow, as we found afterwards at 
Tete, fever sets in; and I was assured by intelligent Portuguese 
there, that death has sometimes been the result of this fever. The 
anxiety my friends at Tété, manifested to keep my men out of the 
reach of the Tampans of the village, made it evident that they had 
seen cause to dread this insignificant insect. The only inconve- 
nience I afterwards suffered from this bite, was the continuance of 
the tingling sensation in the joint bitten, for about a week.”— 
pp. 381-2. 


The Porttfguese settlements, like the mother country, 
are in decay. The suppression of the Jesuit establish- 
ments and of religious orders generally, was fatal to the 
colonies at all events, and the ruined convents of these 
fathers have in their neighbourhood evidences of former 
prosperity ; just as the furrows continue to be seen for years 
after the field has been abandoned to neglect and weeds. 
The only link that connects the natives of these countries 
with civilization and religion, is the tradition, wonder- 
fully fresh and faithful, of the Jesuit fathers, which still 
lingers among their neglected flocks, but which must 
every year grow fainter. There are hardly any priests to 
minister to the wants of the Catholics, whether Portuguese 
or natives, and the worthy Bishop of Angola can do little 
more than the work of a parish priest in his own immedi- 
ate neighbourhood. Dr. Livingstone, in the passage we 
have quoted, and in others, bear a candid and ungrudging 
testimony to the virtues and success of these old mission- 
aries, qualified, of course, as his approval is, by his own 
peculiar notions. In other parts of the book his prejudices 
come out more distinctly and more illiberally, but it would 
be quite too much to expect that Dr. Livingstone should 
be without strong views of his own upon subjects of this 
kind, and we are quite willing to set off his warm hearted- 
ness, candour, and general good nature against any in- 
justice he may have unintentionally done to us. The 
Bishop of Angola seems to have been particularly atten- 
tive to Dr. Livingstone, but the latter, as we are quite 
sure, by mistake, attributed to the bishop sentiments upon 
religious matters to which he never could have given utter- 
ance. The bishop is stated to have placed the thousand 
and one sects professing Christianity upon a perfect level, 
and to have compared them to the streets of a town, all 
converging to the same Church, which, of course, was 
understood to represent heaven. The great Berkeley, in 
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his letter to the Catholic clergy of Ireland, expressed his 
feelings upon this subject in words to which, coming, as 
they did, from a Protestant bishop, the most uncompro- 
mising Catholic might subscribe. He inquired, ‘‘ why 
should the different roads we take to heaven prevent our 
taking the same steps on earth?’’ but he certainly was 
very far from affirming that it was a matter of indif- 
ference which road men took, or that all roads led there 
alike. 

Dr. Livingstone, after a severe relapse of fever, took to 
the road again, and this time bent his course towards the 
Portuguese settlements upon the east. His party were 
obliged to retrace their steps along the Zambesi for a 
considerable portion of their journey, and were everywhere 
received with the utmost joy by the friendly tribes which 
they had formerly visited. In November, 1855, Dr. 
Livingstone again quitted Linyanti, and followed the 
course of the Zambesi for two days, along with the chief 
Skeletu in command of two hundred of his tribe. After 
reaching some beautiful falls, to which Dr. Livingstone has 
given the name Victoria, Skeletu and he parted com- 
pany; but Dr. Livingstone was allowed to retain one 
hundred and fourteen men to carry the ivory tusks and 
other merchandise, (pretty tolerable encumbrances for a 
missionary), to the coast. After passing through tracts of 
country of a varied character, some filled with rich 
Vegetation, others mere wilderness, he began to approach 
the frontier of the eastern Portuguese possession. At the 
confluence of the Zambesi and the Loangwa, he came 
upon another melancholy evidence of the successful policy 
of the Marquis of Pombal; « ruined church, near which 
were scattered the pieces of a broken bell marked with the 
cross and I 18, which leave no doubt of their having 
belonged to the Jesuit fathers of the settlement. H: aving 
reached Masaro, Livingstone was attacked by tertian 
fever, and kindly ‘nursed “by Senor Asevedo, a Portuguese 
gentleman, whose hospitality and general goodness” have 
entitled him to thanks and rewards from our admiralty. 
The traveller having been furnished with a conveyance to 
Quilimane, sailed thence for the Mauritius and thence for 
England, where his reception is fresh in the recollection 
of most of our readers. 

The services rendered to science and to commerce by 
Dr. Livingstone during his numerous journeys are incon- 
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testible. The confirmation which Sir Roderick Murchison’s 
theory has derived from Livingstone’s travels, would of 
itself be a worthy result, and a good title to the distinction 
acquired by our tr aveller. But, independently of this fact, 

the additions made by Dr. Livingstone to ethnological 
and to natural science generally are of the utmost impor- 
tance. His discoveries have opened up to commerce vast 
and productive fields traversed by great highways. The 
countries he visited abound in ivory and wax, almost the 
only existing objects of barter, if we except the abomina- 
ble traffic in slaves. They are capable, however, of pro- 
ducing oil, wine, and tropical fruits, sugar, and coffee, to 
an unlimited extent. he alluvial and marshy grounds, 

it cannot be doubted, are as suited to the growth of rice 
as any part of India or Carolina, and even if these regions 
be not, as they hardly are, suitable to European colo- 
nization, yet, if the condition of the natives be improved, 

and if even a comparative civilization be introduced 
amongst them, the productions of the country must 
increase tenfold. 

Of course we have no faith in Protestant missionary 
enterprise, and expect nothing from it in the way of 
missionary results. The efforts, however, even of protes- 
tant missionaries, must have the effect of attracting atten- 
tion to this neglected spot. Their stations are valuable 
landmarks. Under British rule Catholics have gained 
a good and sure footing 1 in the Cape colony, and they are 
not likely to remain stationary. The secular missionary, 
and, it is to be hoped, the now proscribed Jesuit, will one 
day ‘labour again in the Portuguese dominions ; while the 
French empire in northern Africa will become, it may 
reasonably be expected, a great missionary country upon 
the frontiers of those Mussulman populations which it is 
destined one day to absorb and christianize. We do not 
think that Dr. Livingstone’s work can be too widely 
diffused amongst Catholics, or too seriously read by them 
at home and abroad. 
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Art. VI.—l. The Gospel according to St. John, after the Authorised 
Version. Newly compared with the original Greek and revised 
by five Clergymen. London: John W. Parker and Son, 1857. 


2. A New Version of the Four Gospels, with Notes, critical and 
explanatory, by John Lingard, D.D. London: C. Dolman, 1851. 


Y pps del years ago, in reviewing Dr. Lingard’s 


version of the Gospels, we observed : 


“The indication of attention to biblical learning which we 
should most confidently have expected to find preceding any New 
Version of Scripture ; and we will add the proof of its existence, 
which is most imperatively called for, is a revision and correction 
of that Version now in use among Catholics, known by the name 
of the Douay Version. We do not imagine that the learned author 
of the new translation, for a moment intended that it should 
supersede the one now in general circulation. The sanctioned 
authenticity of the Vulgate, its use in all Catholic Churches, the 
hold which it has upon the memory of clergy and laity, then the 
confined and partial nature of the New Version, which comprises 
only the Gospels, are a sufficient proof that he never entertained 
the idea. The correspondence between St. Jerome and St. Augus- 
tine, upon the difficulties encountered in introducing the transla- 
tion of the former, instead of the old one made from the Septuagint, 
shews how little practicable such substitutions are. We make 
these remarks only to conclude, that whatever necessity existed 
before the appearance of this version, for a thorough revision of 
the text generally used amongst us, the same necessity does still 
exist. While, therefore, we are ready to commend the zeal which 
here led to this publication, we cannot but regret that no one 
properly qualified and properly authorised, has yet been found to 
undertake such corrections and improvements, in our received 
version, as would finally settle its text, and save it from the re- 
peated liberty which has been taken with it.’’* 


Having so long ago expressed these opinions, we need 
scarcely say how much we rejoice in the fact that the 
subject of a Revision of the English Versions of Holy 
Scripture, is now attracting such very general attention ; 
and, above all, it is to us a matter of sincere gratification 
that the revision of the Catholic Version, above mentioned 
as the Douay, has been committed to the able hands of 





* Supra Vol. ii. p. 475-6. 
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Dr. Newman, by the authorities of the Catholic Church in 
this country. We need say no more to raise to a very high 
point the expectations of our readers, on the improvements 
which are sure to be effected in the forth-coming work. 
In reference to existing versions, Catholics and Protes- 
tants labour under disadvantages of a precisely opposite 
character. It may be said, in praise of the Douay Ver- 
sion* (and it is no slight praise) that on the whole, it very 
correctly renders the sense of ,the Latin Vulgate. As 
this version was in existence long before the earliest Greek 
manuscript which we possess, it must be considered of 
very high authority; and although of course the great 
advancement in the study of Greek criticism, and the 
more abundant opportunity of comparing Greek manu- 
scripts, afforded in later times, furnish matter for an im- 
proved version, it is not too much to say that of all exist- 
ing versions, the Latin Vulgate, upon the whole, supplies 
the most authentic channel for communicating the sense 
of what was uttered by our Lord and His Apostles. In 
the Douay Version then in general, giving correctly the 
sense of the Vulgate, we have a very valuable work. Yet 
it cannot be denied on the other hand, that it has very 
serious defects—the result of circumstances, rather than 
the faults of its authors. For the translation was made 
by men, who were exiled from their country and their 
homes for the sake of their religion. They were confes- 
sors of the Faith, compelled to live amongst foreigners, 
and so became more conversant with foreign languages 
than with their own. Hence the idiom of the English 
language is frequently lost, and the beauty of our mother 
tongne defaced by unsuitable words and phrases. It can- 
not be denied that the Douay Version, however justly 
prized on many accounts, has serious defects of this kind ; 





* For convenience sake, we shall continue to call the English 
Version in general use amongst Catholics the Douay Version, 
although as we observed in the Article already referred to, this 
is, in strictness, an abuse of terms. “It has been altered and 
modified till scarce any verse remains as it was originally published; 
and so far as simplicity and energy of style are concerned, the 
changes are in general for the worse.” D. R. Vol. II. p. 476. Also 
it may be noted that the New Testament of what we call the 
“Douay Bible,’’ was first printed at Rheims, and is often desig- 
nated accordingly. 
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besides, that the version, as now generally printed, has 
certainly suffered considerably from injudicious altera- 
tions. We consider then, that a translation of the Vul- 
gate, corrected and revised by Dr. Newman, will be one 
of the most precious gifts that can be conferred upon the 
Church in this country. 

The Protestants of England lie under far greater diffi- 
culties. Their “‘ Authorised Version’”’ indeed can scarcely 
be surpassed in the beauty of its language, the sweetness 
of its rhythm, and the general correctness of its English 
idiom ; but it suffers from the fatal blot of sometimes not 
conveying the true sense, and of sometimes even wilfully 
perverting it, as we shall presently show. No doubt these 
defects might easily be supplied and these errors corrected, 
and we must fain confess that, if this were done with care 
and fidelity, without any bias against ‘‘ Rome,” the terror 
of all Protestants, and without undue partiality towards 
favourite versions, then “ the Authorised Version’? would 
become a treasure which could be scarcely too highly 

rized. The misfortune is that the divisions amongst 
TP iicatenien and amongst different sects in the Established 
Church itself, render such a work absolutely impossible. 
Every work of a religious nature undertaken by Protes- 
tants must have one or the other of these two defects—it 
must either be the work of a party, or the result of a 
compromise. The High-Church cannot trust the Low- 
Church, and the Low-Church cannot trust the High- 
Church, and the Broad-Church can trust neither the one 
nor the other. Of course the revision of the translation 
of Scripture would give abundant scope for the tendencies 
of either party to show themselves, it is therefore only rea- 
sonable, upon their own premises, that Protestants should 
be distrustful of each other. On the other hand, of course 
compromise fetters the exercise both of talents and 
honesty, and effectually hinders any satisfactory result. 
Hence Protestants are compelled at once to admit the 
defects of their present Version, and yet to deprecate 
any change. We observed lately, that a proposal made 
in “the Society for Promtoing Christian Knowledge,” 
perhaps the most influential religious Society of the 
Church of England, to consider the desirableness of 
revising “the Authorized Version,’ was negatived by 
a very large, and indeed overwhelming majority; and 
yet probably, there was not one person in the room, com- 
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petent to give an opinion on the subject, who would not 
have admitted that the version has faults which ought to 
be corrected. But the fact is they dare not enter upon 
the work ; and we confess that we think them “ wise in 
their generation.’’ There are, indeed, some faults, which, 
as we are going to shew, common honesty requires to be 
amended ; but once open the floodgates of criticism in the 
Anglican body, and who can say what direction it will 
take, or where it will stop. High-Church, Broad-Church, 
and Low-Church, to change the metaphor, will like to 
have “‘a finger in the pie.”” Arminians, and Calvinists, 
and Germanisers, will each struggle for the victory, and 
what can be the result but a version which will alienate 
one-half or two-thirds of ‘‘ the Church of England,’’ or 
otherwise, a mixed medley that will satisfy no one ? 

But before we proceed further we may be called upon 
to substantiate our very serious charge, that the present 
‘authorised version’’ contains some passages which 
wilfully pervert the sense of the original. We will at once, 
therefore, give two or three examples, which we think, 
cannot be gainsaid by any fair and competent person. 
The original of Luke i, 72, is moujoa €deos peta twy matépwy 


jpwv, Kal prnoOjvac diadijxys ayias av76v, that is, God visited 
His people, and raised up a horn of salvation......... 
literally ‘to show mercy to our fathers, and to remem- 
ber His holy covenant.’’ The text, thus literally 
translated, obviously bears express witness to the doc- 
trine of a limbus patrum.  Christ- came to show 
mercy ‘‘ with’’* in the Greek idiom, “‘ ¢o”’ in the English 


’ 


idiom “ our fathers.’’ The very construction of the Greek 
language forbids the interpolation of the ‘ authorised 
version ;’’ and yet such a witness to popish doctrine must 
not be allowed to pass; and so the translators boldly 
interpolate the word ‘‘ promised,’’ ‘‘ to perform the mercy 
promised to our fathers.’” And now the words are forced 
into a sense quite consistent with orthodox Protestantism. 
Christ came to perform to us the mercy which was pro- 
mised to our fathers in the ancient Scriptures. Is it 
possible to justify such a plain perversion of Holy Scrip- 
ture, with an object so obviously intentional ? 





* The old Douay, preserving the Greek idiom, translates “ To 
work mercy with our fathers.’’ 
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Another perversion, having precisely the same object in 
view, may be found in 1 Pet. ill. 19. ¢v @ Kat ros éy Pudanq 
mveviac. mopevdeis exypvéev, of which the correct translation 
obviously is, “in which he went and preached to the spirits 
in prison,’’ another plain witness to the existence of a 
“limbus patrum.”’ ‘‘ The authorised version”’ has “‘ by 
which he went,’’ &c., opening the way to the approved 
Protestant comment, that in some undefined way our 
Lord, by His Spirit, was present with Noah when he 
preached to the antediluvians ! 

A third perversion which we must notice is even more 
gratuitously wicked than the one just noticed, becanse 
there is not even the poor excuse of getting over a diffi- 
culty to be urged in its favour, and also because it directly 
contradicts an important practical doctrine of the Christian 
life. It occurs, Heb. x. 38. 6 &2 dceacos ee miotews Cpocta* Kai 
edy vroctedyTa ovK cddoKe } WuXH pov ev avrg. No compe- 
tent person can have a doubt about the true translation. 
It is, “‘ Now the just man shall live by faith, but if he 
draw back, my soul shall have no pleasure in him.”’ This 
plain statement of Scripture, however, militated against 
the Calvinistic notions of the Protestant translators, who 
seem to have held, that if a man were once righteous 
or just by faith, he could not finally perish. Therefore, 
to avoid such aconclusion, instead of the word “ he,’ 
they substituted the words ‘‘ any one.”’ *‘ The just shall 
live by faith, but if any one draw back,’’ &c., thus 
directly perverting the sense to make it suit their own 
doctrine: for in their version the words are most obviously 
interpreted, “ the just man shall live by faith, but if any- 
one who seems to be just, yet draws back,” &c. What 
can be said in palliation of such gross dishonesty, and this 
too in men who professed to make the Bible the sole 
Rule of Faith, and professed to give to the people, in their 
translation, the pure Word of God ? 

But we must now proceed to give some account of the 
new translations, whose titles we have prefixed to this 
Article. Of Dr. Lingard’s ** New Version of the Four 
Gospels’’ it is not needful to say much. An existence of 
twenty years has established its high reputation amongst 
Catholics. And although, as will appear in the ensuing 
remarks, we are compelled to differ with the learned 
author in a few minor points, we cordially acknowledge 
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our debt of gratitude for the many important improve- 
ments which he has introduced. It would have been only 
graceful, to say no more, if the five Protestant clergymen 
had acknowledged their obligations to Dr. Lingard; for 
the identity of many of their emendations with his leaves 
no room to doubt that one or more of these gentlemen at 
least must have been acquainted with his work. Indeed, 
their silence on this point places them in this somewhat 
discreditable dilemma. Either they did not consult Dr. 
Lingard’s version, which would indicate a narrow-minded 
bigotry ; or, as we think, from internal evidence is almost 
certain, they did consult it, and that with no inconsiderable 
benefit, and yet have not had the grace, or rather the 
justice, to acknowledge their obligations to it. 


The nature of the work by the “five Clergymen’’ is 
thus explained in the Preface. The intention is 


“To offer as faithful and complete a version of a portion of the 
New Testament as it was in our power to construct. In so doing, 
however, we have kept two objects distinctly in our view, the one 
to exhibit in the fullest, most honest and most loyal manner, the 
actual meaning of the Inspired Word of God, allowing no subjec- 
tive preferences, or preconceived views to interfere with the simple 
and faithful exposition in English of the original text of Holy 
Scripture ; the other to show, as far as is compatible with this first 
and chiefest object, that the authorized version is indeed a precious 
and holy possession, and that the errors of it are very slight and 
few in comparison of its many and great excellencies.”—Preface, 


p- ll. 

Notwithstanding these strong qualifications and avowals 
of the writers, we must decidedly protest against the latter 
proposed ‘‘ object’’ in such an undertaking. It ought not, 
even to the slightest extent, to have influenced the Revisers. 
If indeed in the rigid and exclusive performance of the 
first object proposed, the excellence of ‘‘ the authorized 
version’ were indirectly or incidentally made to appear, 
this would be a fair ground of satisfaction for Anglicans. 


But we must be allowed to'say that, rigidly speaking, the 
two objects are incompatible the one with the other ; for 
just in proportion as the Revisers allowed themselves to be 
influenced by the last-named object, they disqualified 
themselves for the fulfilment of the first. If it was their 
** object’’ to show the excellence of the authorized version, 
it could not do otherwise than give a bias, however unin- 


tentionally, to the labour of revision. In a very few 
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instances, as we shall hereafter show, we think this 
unhealthy bias may be detected, which is the more impor- 
tant to be remarked, because, as we suppose the present 
is but. an instalment of the new revision, occasion may 
occur in the progress of the work where such a bias might 
become more decided and more mischievous. 

In the Gospel of St. John the revisers have selected a 
portion of Scripture in which the defects of the authorized 
version are perhaps the least apparent. We believe that 
in this Gospel there is no intentional variation from the 
sacred text. This at once makes the task of revising more 

easy, and the result more creditable to the version whose 
excellence it is one of their objects to vindicate. The 
preface furnishes us with some general rules by which 
these gentlemen have guided themselves in the execution 
of their work, but the entire absence of notes to the text, 
leaves us in most of the instances to conjecture the special 
reasons which have induced alteration. In general we 
concur in the rules which they have laid down for them- 
selves, although in some instances we fail to discover their 
application to the changes which have been adopted. 
Before leaving the preface, however, we have one impor 


tant remark to offer. 

The Revisers have justly observed on the impossibility 
in all cases of giving from one language a perfect rendering 
into another, and have fairly enough instanced Joh. 1. 15, 
27, as baffling all their attempts at an accurate rendering 
which will fully convey the sense of the original. They 
enumerate several words, as they truly say, “all of them 
full of the most real and sacred meaning,” which is yet 
‘to a considerable extent lost sight of in our version.”’ 
(Preface, p. xiv.) But why, we would ask, have they 
omitted all notice of perhaps the most untranslatable pas- 
sage in the whole of the New Testament which occurs a 
little further on? John, ii. 4, ‘‘ Woman, what have I to 
do with thee?”’ a passage which they have left without 
alteration or remark. We cannot indeed blame them for 
not suggesting some new translation, for we have often 
vainly endeavoured ourselves to find words which would 
more aptly convey a true meaning tothe English ear; yet 
it is impossible to deny that the “words of the authorized 
version not only fail to convey the sense of the original, 
but that they absolutely pervert it. ‘To every one who 


reads them without note or comment they must appear 
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severely reproachful. We never use the word ‘‘ woman’’ 
in this way except to an inferior half contemptuously and 
altogether rebukingly. And then the expression ‘‘ What 
have I to do with thee ?”’ not only confirms the impression, 
but seems to have a contemptuousness and severity of its 
own. We need not tell the reader of the original that the 
Greek words convey no such meaning. They are alto- 
gether kind and most respectful. If they have the charac- 
ter of admonition, itis of the most gentle and tender 
description. The difficulty is how to translate the words 
so as to make them express this meaning in the English 
language. In a classic author we should not hesitate to 
change ‘‘ woman” for “‘ dame”’ or “ lady,”’ but this would 
obviously be too artificial for the New Testament, and 
perhaps would be a loss of dignity. ‘‘O mother’? would 
perhaps most nearly convey the sense to the English ear, 
but to adopt that term would be beyond a translator’s 
licence. Then the next words literally translated ‘‘ what 
to me and to thee’’ are not English. And yet even the 
English reader can see that this literal rendering divests 
them of the harshness which belongs to the authorised ver- 
sion. And yet again it cannot be denied that, excepting the 
apparent harshness of the words, the original is not incor- 
rectly translated ; as is said in the article in our second 
volume, the words “‘ simply express the absence or denial 
of communication between the parties,’’ without rudeness 
or disrespect of any kind. If any of our readers feel at all 
perplexed by the apparent aspect of the English words, we 
refer them to the aforesaid article, in which numerous 
passages are quoted from profane authors, as well as 

arallel passages of Scripture, which show that nothing 
harsh or disrespectful can be intended by this mode of 
address. But indeed we believe that this is a point on 
which all scholars, Protestant as well as Catholic, are now 
agreed. It is only those bigoted men who catch at every 
straw to get a word against Catholics who misinterpret 
the passage on this point. 

The Douay Version, or rather we ought to say, a 
modern ‘‘ emendation’’ of it, introduces the word “ that,’’ 
** What is that to me and to thee?’’ ‘This is quite inad- 
missible, and gives a wrong sense. Dr. Lingard approxi- 
mates to the “authorized version,’’ only inverting the 
order of the pronouns, ‘* What hast thou to do with me?”’ 
This however seems to convey a meaning not contained in 
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the original, as if our Lord complained of His Mother’s 
interference. On the whole we here prefer the ‘‘ authorized 
version,’’ ‘‘ What have I to do with thee ?”’ if accompanied 
with an explanatory note, to show that the original is 
altogether free from that tone of rudeness or harshness 
which belongs to the English words. 

In some instances we think the five Revisers err in 
attempting too much. [Every one knows the ambiguity 
which exists in the English word ‘‘ will.’? Sometimes it 
is simply the sign of the future ; sometimes it expresses 
a mere intention; sometimes a firm resolution and deter- 
mination. Now, as it would seem in order to distinguish 
the word 9dw from the simple sign of the future, the 
Revisers have translated it by the verb ‘‘ mind ’’—a very 
unhappy alteration, as we think. We may instance two 
passages which are quite spoiled by it. Thus, vi. 67, after 
many of His disciples went back, Jesus addressed the 
twelve with that touching appeal, ‘* Will ye also go away ?”’ 
How much is this weakened in the new revision, “ Are 
ye also minded to go away?”’ For the same reason we 
object to Dr. Lingard’s alteration, ‘‘ Do you also mean to 
go away?”? But the change is even still more objection- 
uble in viii. 17, where the five clergymen render, ‘ If 
any man be minded to do his will, he shall know of the 
doctrine whether it be of God.’ The word “ will” is far 
more expressive of the firm determination which this text 
must be understood to express. ‘The same remark will 
apply to v. 40, ‘‘ Ye will not come unto Me that ye may 
have life,’ which the new Revisers give thus weakly, 
“Ye are not willing to come to Me,” &c. We are glad 
to observe that in both these cases Dr. Lingard retains 
the more emphatic word “ will.’? But the worst instance 
of all is vii. 44, where the new revision really’conveys a 
wrong meaning. The Douay and “the authorised 
version’’ have, “‘ Some of them would have taken (appre- 
hended) Him, but no man laid hands on Him,” the mean- 
ing being that these men were fully bent upon taking 
Jesus, but their hands were held by a superior power. 
The Revisers give “‘ some of them were minded to take 
Him,” a weak phrase which does not express_the sense. 
Dr. Lingard’s is better, ‘‘ They wished to lay hold of 
Him’’—but yet, as we think, is inferior to the older trans- 
lations. If we made any change, we should be disposed 
to translate %Aéw ‘to be bent upon,’ but we are con- 
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tent to leave the emphatic “would”’ as it is. The context 
will generally show whether the word is emphatic or not, 
and when used emphatically, no other word perhaps is so 
full and expressive. We may take the marriage contract 
as an example. Should we not feel that the terms of it 
were weakened by substituting the words, ‘‘I am so 
“minded,” for the firm, emphatic and unmistakable, “ I 
will ?”’ 

We feel a strong objection to the translation of another 
passage where this word occurs, although here the Revi- 
sers have followed the Douay version. It is vi. 21, where 
our Lord came to the disciples, walking on the sea, and 
they were afraid. But He saith unto them, “It is I, be not 
afraid,” then follows, HOchov oty huBéw avtov eis to Rotor, 
which the authorised version renders, “ Then they will- 
ingly received Him into the ship.”” This certainly does 
not fully express the sense of #@cAov. The Revisers render 
it, ‘ Then they were willing to receive Him,”’ &e. This 
also falls short of the meaning. Dr. Lingard gives the 
meaning at the expense of elegance, ‘‘ They willed to take 
Him,’’” &c. We should be inclined to adopt the emphatic 
word “ would,’”’ in like manner as we say of one deter- 
mined to pursue some course of action, ‘‘ He would have 
it so,” or, ““he would do so and so,’’ as it is rendered in 
the or Pec Douay version. 

In one or two other instances we think the revision 
might be more felicitous. For instance, the authorised 
version of vill. 37, does. not convey the true sense of the 
Greek, and rather favours the Calvinistic doctrine, ‘‘ be- 
cause My word hath no place in you.”’ The Revisers have, 

*‘My word gaineth no ground among you,”’ which is at once 
too colloquial as well as inaccurate ; because we do not use 
that phrase to express the beginning of a course, which is 
the meaning in this passage. Dr. Lingard’s revision is by 
far the best, “ My word findeth no room,” though per- 
haps, “‘ finde th no place,”’ would be still more consistent 
with the English idiom. The old Douay ver sion is 
quaint, but very good, and true to the sense, “My word 
taketh not in you.” 

Another change for the worse may be found, x. 35, 
where the Revisers, in this case following the “‘emended’’ 
Douay version, have changed, ‘‘the Scripture cannot be 
broken, as both the old Douay and the authorized agree in 
in rendering it, into “‘ the scripture cannot be made void.” 
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The sense is so nearly the same that the change on that 
account is uncalled for, and we are quite habituated 
to the use of the word “‘ break’’ in this sense. In the 
analogous passage vil. 23, again following the Douay, the 
Revisers have retained the word ‘‘ broken,” “‘ the Law of 
Moses may not be broken.’’ In strictness perhaps it may 
be more correct to say that a passage of Scripture “is 
made void,” and a law “‘ broken ;”’ but the distinction is 
not worth marking at the expense of rendering the same 
Greek word by different English words. Here too we 
must think that Dr. Lingard’s suggestion is for the worse ; 
he gives, “‘ the Scripture cannot be disproved.’’ In xi. 12, 
we cannot sce that anything is gained by the Nevisers, 
following Dr. Lingard, having changed ‘‘ He shall do 
well,’’ as both the older versions have it, into “ He shall 
recover.’ In xi. 47, there is a loss of spirit in the revision 
without any gain. ‘‘ What do we?” of the Douay and 
authorized version, is changed into ‘‘ what are we to do 2” 
lay the five clergymen, or, ‘‘ what are we doing?” by Dr. 
Jingard. At xil. 27, we are well pleased to remark that Dr. 
‘| ‘ugard, in agreement with Lachmann and some of the 
Lest German critics, has adopted the interrogative punctu- 
ution, ** what shall I say, Father, save Me from this hour ?”’ 
‘The five Revisers have retained the imperative, for which 
indeed some good, but not, as we think, preponderating 
arguments may be urged. 

Comparing xx. 3, “with xxi. 3, we remark a curious 
interchange by the five Revisers in the translation of the 
word epxoxar, In the former passage they have improved 
upon the authorized version, by changing, ‘‘ came to the 
sepulchre,’’ into “‘ went toward the sepulchre;’’ but in 
the latter passage, where the authorized version is correct, 
they have inconsistently changed back, ‘‘ we go with thee,”’ 
into, ‘‘ we come with thee.’? We suspect that they have 
been betrayed into this blunder by the desire to distinguish 
between tzdyw and epxoua in the latter passage. If so, 
they have sacriticed correctness to an attempt at too 
great refinement. We sometimes colloquially say, “I 
will come with you,” meaning, “I will go with you ;”’ but 
it is avulgarism. ‘The Douay is incorrect in both pas- 
sages. Dr. Lingard incorrect in the former, but correct 
in the latter. We suspect that the Revisers have fallen 
into a somewhat similar error by endeavouring to distinguish 
between the words ¢iéo and Ocwpew, the former of which they 
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would translate “see,’’ and the latter, ‘‘ behold.”? In 
many instances the distinction can be maintained correctly 
enough, but in some it involves some harshness, as xiv. 
17, 19, ‘and after all the distinction cannot be adhered to. 
In iv. 19, the Revisers are compelled to accept the word 

‘ perceive 5” ’? and in viii. 51, and ix. 8, they cannot but 
allow ‘‘ see’’ to stand. ‘The fact is, that from the extreme 
fertility of the Greek language, English words cannot be 
found to correspond with it, and so we are often compelled 
to use the same English word for two or more words in 
Greek. 

On the other hand, we can see no reason tn general for 
the couverse of this rule, namely, for expressing the same 
Greek word by different English words. The Revisers 
say, “It should be borne in mind that the Revisers of 
1611, in their Preface, expressly claimed the liberty of 
translating the same expression in the original, by differ- 
ent English synonymns. ‘This liberty we have not sought 
to abridge, except where it seemed necessary to mark the 
repetition of the same Greek word, in closely connected 
passages, by an uniformity of rendering.’’ (Pref. vii.) We 
certainly think that this liberty might have been profitably 
abridged. Of course we do not deny that there are many 
exceptional cases. It is impossible to translate one 
language into another without a liberal allowance on this 
score ; for the meaning of words in any language what- 
ever will sometimes be found to overlap, and sometimes to 
fall short of the nearest corresponding words in another. 
By always translating a word in one language by the same 
word in another, we should sacrifice to a ridiculous liter- 
ality the real object of translation, which is the conveyance 
of meaning. But, on the other hand, we would never have 
the rule depar ted from without a reason, Assuredly the 
authorised version frequently offends in this way by an 
extreme exercise of the liberty which it claims, For 
instance, what satisfactory reason can be assigned for 
translating the same Greek word, sometimes by ‘ * ever- 
lasting,’’ ‘and sometimes by ‘ ‘ eternal ?”? And by the 

way we may observe, that the five Revisers seem to 
prefer the word “ eternal,’’ of Latin derivation, to the old 
Saxon “ everlasting,”’ which we think more expressive. 
Or again, why should the same Greek word run through 
the changes of ‘‘ witness,” “ record,’’ and “testimony ?”” 
and another of “ company,” * multitude,” and ‘‘ people?” 
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and another of “ thief,’’ and “ robber’’—‘‘ desert”? and 
*‘ wilderness,”’ “‘ just”? and “‘righteous?”’ d&c. Or again, 
why should the same words be differently translated in 
parallel passages of different Gospels ? 

Chap. v. 35. The five Revisers have made two changes 
where one would have been sufficient. The authorized 
version has, “‘ He was a burning and a shining light,’’ 
which certainly expresses more than the original, A 
** burning light’? means a light remarkable for its bril- 
liancy, which however true in fact of St. John Baptist is 
not expressed in the words 6 Av¥xXvs © Kadpevos which 
simply means a lamp which is lighted or burning, in con- 
tradistinction to a lamp not lighted. Accordingly the 
lievisers have translated ‘Tle wasa lamp lighted and 
shining.” But having correctly changed “‘ light’’ for 
“lamp,” they might have retained “ burning” as a 
synonym for “lighted.”’” The Douay translators have 
done this, ‘‘ He was a burning and a shining lamp,”’ which 
is at once correct and expressive. In this passage Dr. 
Lingard for once seems to have been guilty of an over- 
sight. His translation, “‘ He was a burning and blazing 
light,’’ cannot be defended. 

In some few instances the five Revisers seem to us to 


have attempted too great exactness. ‘Thus, vi. 9, because 
mais sometimes signifies “a lad,’’ they have rendered 
madapov “a little lad,” surely an unnecessary and pedan- 
tic preciseness. Again, viii. 13, we cannot see the neces- 
sity for changing “‘ Thou bearest witness of thyself’’ into 
** Thou art bearing witness,’’ d&c.; or, vi. 17, “It was 


now dark’”’ into *‘ Darkness had now come on.”’ 


There is one famous passage, a clause of which is ambi- 
guous in the original, and which the Revisers have con- 
trived to make equally ambiguous in their translation, 
At first sight this may seem to be an advantage. It may 
be said, as in fact these Revisers have said, Our business 
is not to interpret, but simply to translate ; and if by a 
verbal rendering we convey to the mind of the English 
reader the same ambiguity of meaning which exists in the 
original, we attain a perfection rather than commit a 
fuult. This is plausible, but we think it may be said with 
greater justice on the other side, that the only use of words 
is to convey meaning. If the ambiguity was intended in 
the original, then no doubt it would be a feature of perfec- 
tion in a translation to convey that ambiguity into the 
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other language. But if no ambiguity is intended, if it is 
only fortuitous, arising from the accidental collocation of 
words, or doubtful punctuation, or other similar circum- 
stances, then it is absurd to endeavour to perpetuate 
it in a translation, for this is only to transfer an acci- 
dental defect in one language into an intentional defect 
in another. In such a case it is far better to use our 
best efforts to discover which of the two ambiguous 
senses was intended by the original writer, and to convey 
that sense in the translation. Of course it may be 
desirable in a side note to explain that the passage 
admits of a different rendering; but the meaning of the 
translation itself ought to be made as conspicuous as it 
can be made. In the passage to which we refer, John, 
i. 9, intentional ambiguity is out of the question. ‘The 
authorized version, as ordinarily punctuated, can have but 
one meaning, and in this it agrees with the Douay, and 
also with Dr. Lingard, both of course following the Vul- 
gate. ‘‘ That was the True Light, which lighteth every 
4 ? Lf hl > ° 
man that cometh into the world.”” The five Revisers 
have intentionally conveyed an ambiguity which exists in 
the original thus, “That was the True Light which 
lighteneth every man coming into the world,” Their own 
words will explain the nature of the ambiguity. 


“In v. 9, it is impossible to determine with certainty what is the 
subject of the verb jv, and whether the participle ¢pxcpmevory is to 
be taken with @ws or with jv in the nominative case neuter, or with 
av@pw7oy in the masculine accusative. We have adopted a version 
which, while intended to suggest the same meaning as is already 
given in the authorized version, (which it may be added is the 
almost universal interpretation of the Fathers, and of the best 
ancient versions,) does not exclude the parallel offered by iii. 19 and 
xii, 46.” 


Without venturing to offer a decided opinion in favour 
of a sense which is here correctly stated to have the 
greater number of authorities against it, and along with 
these, the paramount authority of the vulgate, we may yet 
be allowed to suggest some reasons in support of the 
punctuation which has received the sanction of many 
eminent modern critics, while it is not absolutely destitute 
of i. in older orthodox writers. 

1, We would observe then, that the’phrase <pxépevos «és 
tov xoonov and its derivatives and parallels, are frequently 
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applied in the New Testament to our Lord, and never 
once to any other person unless it be in this passage, ef. 
Matt. xi. 3, Luke vii. 19, John iii. 19, vi. 14, ix. 39, xii. 
ae cr 37, 1. Tim. i. 15, Heb. x. 5, 1 John iv. 9, Apoc. 
1. 4, 7, 8. 

2. It may be remarked that this phrase applied to 
men in general has no characteristic meaning, and in 
this passage would be a mere expletive; whereas applied 
to our Lord, «ar¢gdxyv. “The Coming One,” © pxemevos, 
is full of most sacred meaning, and is here used 
emphatically to contrast Him with John Baptist, who 
shone with only a borrowed light, and who at first was 
supposed to be ¢ <pxosevos but was not so. 

3. The context emphatically suggests this interpreta- 
tion, ‘‘ John came to bear witness of the Light.’’ ‘‘ He 
was not that Light.”’ ‘‘ That was the true Light which 
lighteth every man, even He who was prophesied of, and 
who was expected as the Coming One. And He was in 
the world,’’ d&c. Here the whole passage holds together, 
every word in its place, and not one word more than the 
argument requires. Whereas apply .the words, “ that 
cometh into the world’ to “‘ every man,’”’ and they seem 
altogether foreign to the scope of the passage, and ouly 
express a truth a little more emphatically than it would 
be expressed by the words ‘‘ who lighteneth every man.’’ 
Indeed the latter expression would more obviously 
express the meaning as generally understood ‘ enlighteth 
every man who is enlightened,’’ that is, not necessarily 
every child of Adam absolutely; but every one who re- 
ceives light, receives it from Him, which is the interpre- 
tation of this clause approved of by Maldonatus. 

These reasons appear to us so strong, as perhaps even 
to outweigh the preponderance of authorities on the other 
side; and which may be fairly accounted for on the ground 
of the great deference which has justly been paid to the 
Vulgate.* 

We have already observed that the fact of these five 
clergymen having, in such a work, proposed to them- 





* Tt should be noted that the interpretation here suggested, is 
by no means without authority. St. Augustine mentions it, and 
St. Cyril and others adopt it. Maldonatus does not censure it, 
although he prefers the interpretation of the Vulgate. 
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selves, as an object, the vindication of an authorised 
version, must almost of necessity, give a bias to their 
work. We think we can detect this, although the evi- 
dences of it may seem to be slight, and to involve matters 
of only minor importance. We have already remarked 
upon the omission of all notice of the untranslatable 
passage, John ii. 4, although the occasion fairly demanded 
a different course. If it had been noticed at all, the 
Revisers could scarcely have avoided an explanation which 
would have removed the false inferences which Protestants 
so generally draw from it in disparagement of the Blessed 
Mother of God. Did this consideration influence them in 
observing silence ? 

Again, in our Lord’s reiterated charge to Peter, xxi. 
15-17, there is a significant variation of His words, 
altogether overlooked in the authorised Version. It 
translates, ‘‘ Feed my lambs,” “Feed my sheep,’ 
“Feed my sheep.” In the first and third charges, 
the word fooxe literally ‘feed,’ is employed; but, 
in the second charge, the word is otyawe, literally 
** keep as a shepherd,’”’ or if we might use the word asa 
verb, ‘‘ shepherd my sheep.’’ Metaphorically however, 
the word means “rule”? or ‘“ govern.’’ Even in the 
classics it has this meaning, as indeed we must readily 
perceive would naturally arise from the early prevalence 
of pastoral life. Nothing can be more obvious or natural 
than the transition of meaning from “shepherding a 
flock,’’ to ‘‘ ruling a people.” The use of the word in 
the New Testament often requires this meaning. Thus 
Matt. ii. 6, who shall rule zomave my people Israel. 
Rev. ii. 27, where the use of it seems more harsh, “ He 
shall rule, 7omave, them with a rod of iron,’’ and 
again, Rev. xii. 5, and xix. 15, Now it is obvious to 
remark that the same rendering in John xxi. would have 


more emphatically favoured the Catholic doctrine of the 
supremacy of St. Peter. ‘The five Revisers have avoided 
this by adopting the word ‘‘keep.*’ If the expression 
** Rule my sheep,’’ seems to break the metaphor, at least 
a side note might explain that the word has this force. 

It may be observed that there is a beautiful gradation 
in the original, which is alike lost sight of in the authorised 
Version, in the Revision, and strange to say, in the Vul- 
gate also, which one would suspect of having had a differ- 
ent reading, Our Lord says to Petemfirst ‘‘ Feed, Pooxe, 
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my lambs.” His first care is to be of the little ones of 
Christ’s flock, who need only nouriture. His second 
charge is “ Rule, 7zowave, my sheep,’’ the more ad- 
vanced members of the flock, who need guidance and 
discipline. And then as if to qualify any seeming harsh- 
ness in the charge, he adds, ‘‘ Feed, Bocxe, my sheep.” 

Perhaps it will seem scarcely fair to refer to another 

slight symptom of the same bias in two of the Revisers, 
because they were overruled by their three colleagues ; 
but we must say that it seems strange to us that at this 
time of day two scholars should have contended for the 
imperative meaning of John v. 39, where the context so 
clearly wy) to the indicative. Has the Protestant 
notion that Catholics discourage the reading of Scripture 
had anything to do with the leaning of these gentle- 
men ? 
_ Again, although the critical recension of the Greek text 
is expressly disclaimed, yet some notice is taken of MSS., 
and ancient versions, Preface iv. v. It is a serious omis- 
sion that the Latin Vulgate, a version which was in exis- 
tence long before any of our existing Greek MSS. were 
written, is simply ignored. wats 

These, however, may be deemed but slight faults, and 
we gladly turn to the more pleasing task of pointing out 
some examples of real improvements in the Protestant 
revision, 

Thus, v. 44, Ye seek not the honour which cometh 
from God only,” is, after the Vulgate, rendered correctly, 
“which is from the only God,”’ “‘ quee_a solo Deo est.” 
Here both the Douay Version and Dr, Lingard have 
missed the true sense. Again, x. 14, 15, is an admirable 
emendation ; but it would have been only fair if the five 
clergymen had acknowledged that it was anticipated both 
in the Douay version and by Dr. Lingard. The autho- 
rized version breaks the connection of the words: “I am 
the Good Shepherd and know My sheep. As the Father 
knoweth Me even so I know the Father.”’ Dr. Lingard, 
followed by the five Revisers, has, “I am the Good 
Shepherd, and I know mine own sheep, and mine own 
known Me. Even as the Father knoweth Me, and I 
know the Father; and,’”’ &c. It is only just to the Douay 
translators to say that they have anticipated this revision, 
although the Vulgate (in the copy before us) has the erro- 
neous punctuation, 
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We have already noticed the correct substitution of “ye 
search” for “‘ search,” v. 39, in Dr. Lingard also. Other 
improvements are such as ‘‘ Henceforth’’ for ‘‘ Hereafter,” 
i. 51, missed by Dr. Lingard. ‘‘ Sick’? for ‘‘ impotent,”’ 
v. 3. “‘ Convict”? for “ convince,’’ xiv. 8, both in Dr. 
Lingard. Some improvement has also been effected in 
consistency of rendering, as x. 16, xxv. 2, in both cases 
following Dr. Lingard. But, as we have said, we think 
this principle might have been beneficially carried farther. 
Generally speaking, we have greater doubt of the benefit 
of the revision in attempting to give more precisely the 
force of the Greek tenses. Ligid consistency in this mat- 
ter is unattainable. But we think the revision is success- 
ful in many instances, and especially in the more correct 
rendering of the imperfect tense. Some of the changes 
may seem to be very slight, but here we are entirely in 
accord with what seems to have been the feeling of the 
Revisers, that nothing, however slight, is unimportant 
which tends to convey more correctly the meaning of the 
Sacred text. 

_ Before we conclude, we must say one word upon the 
joint character of the work, As we have already observed, 


it partakes of that infirmity which of necessity belongs to 
every effort in the Established Church which has anything 
to do with religion,—it has the character of compromise. 
We might have thought that in a work like this, compe- 
tence—we apply the word both to scholarship and temper 
or disposition—would have been the sole criterion of 
fitness. But, no: the Established Church can enjoy no 


such freedom. If these more competent persons happened 
to be of one party alone, it would be vain to hope for 
“acceptance for the work, however excellent, from the 
opposite party or parties. The labourers in such a work 
must include all parties. On this ground alone we can 
account for the selection of a gentleman, amongst the five, 
who not without pretensions to scholarship, has made his 


general incompetence for such a work notorious by the 


publication of a Greek Testament with notes, in which 
there are the strongest indications of party bias ;—just such 
as we might have expected from one who is reported once 
to have leaned to a religion which he now takes every 
opportunity to show that he abhors. For instance, what 
are we to say of the competence of a reviser of the transla- 
tion of the New Testament, who while he carefully notices 
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every rendering which, according to his views and phraseo- 
logy, indicates a “ Romanist”’ bias, leaves unnoticed such 
atrocious perversions of the original as we have already 
adduced from the authorized version.* And who, again, on 
rejecting the reading of «dons Luke, ii. 14, because we 
suppose it is ** Romanist,’’? maintains that if the reading 
is to stand, the correct rendering of «(p47 & avOpumos evdoxtas 
is “peace to the elect people of God?” We should not 
have imagined that the accomplished Head of Winchester 
School could have gained much aid from such a colleague. 
To us it is grievous that on what might seem to be com- 
mon ground between Catholics and Protestants, and in 
which both ought to be equally interested, the correct 
rendering of the original text of Scripture, the Protestant 
conduct of such a work should be marred, however slightly, 


by the introduction of party interests. 

We congratulate our Catholic fellow-countrymen on the 
prospect of a highly improved version. In Dr. Newman 
we have aripe scholar, and a consummate master of our 
own mother tongue; and we have, what we consider 
scarcely less important, one who is above the influence of 
all petty jealousies and low desires of originality. We 


need not fear that Dr. Newman will reject a felicitous 
rendering or a happy phraseology because it has been 
adopted by the Protestant Translators, or from a, fear of 
being accused of copying them, while his own high 
qualifications will preserve him from a servile imitation 
ofany one. It is enough for the Catholic Church that 
she monopolises the truth—she makes no pretension to 


the same exclusive possessiou of scholarship, We have 
already expressed our high appreciation of the Protestant 
authorised version in many respects; and notwithstanding 
its more serious faults, it may be profitably consulted, 
both on the ground of scholarship and of the frequen: 
beauty of its language. We have no doubt that the 
revised Catholic version will derive some benefit from 
this, as well as from every other source of improvement 
of which the learned reviser can avail himself, and that 
the result will be a boon of the highest value to English 
Catholics. 





* We were curious to see whether these were noticed by Dr. 
Wordsworth in his recent edition of the Greek Testament, We 


found the same significant silence. 





Crotchets and Crotchettiness, 


Axt. VII.—A Word to the Goths. Dublin: Fowler, 1857. 


* C\IR,”’ said Johnson once to Boswell, “I like a good 
hater.” The author of the above-named spirited little 


tract would assuredly have been, at any rate, a peeeng 
candidate for the great doctor’s favour. He cordially abomi- 
nates Gothic Architecture and Gothic ideas in general, 
and he is bold enough, at the risk of no little obloquy, to 
avow it. Weare not saying that we agree with him, but 
we admire plainness of speech. Disdaining the_ popular 
phraseology which satisfies neither party by voting such 
matters to be “‘ mere questions of taste,” he considers, on 
the contrary, that external arrangements express a cer- 
tain 4s, spirit, and tone of character ; and he argues about 
them accordingly. Now, upon a subject which divides 
Catholics in these islands as far asunder as any subject 
can divide men who are happily secured against disagree- 
ment in all which is essential, we are not about to dogma- 
tize ; for our duty, as critics, obliges us to hold the scales 
of justice with an impartial hand. But we will say so 
much as this, that ‘“ A Word to the Goths” is a pamphlet 
which bears, to our fancy, the traces of a master pen. 
Though small in bulk, it may conceivably be written by 
some very great man. It contains, at-any rate, much 
which is worthy of attention on the part of those whom 
it may concern. At the same time we observe that even 
this writer, straightforward though he be, is compelled to - 
feel his way by degrees to the full speed of his course, and 
this at the risk of being thought inconsistent. “ It is not” 
(such are his opening words) “upon the general history, 
prospects, or even principles of Gothic men and things 
that I am going to say a word or two.” (p. 3.) Yet at 
page 7 he has so far “‘ got up the steam,’’ as to enun- 
ciate something which reads to us very like a “‘ view’’ upon 
Gothicism in general, and not merely upon what the tract 
is principally intended to prove—its unfitness for Ireland. 


“What a theory it is! What a flat contradiction are you 
palming upon us to the laws of time, the stream of events, the facts 
of history! You would force back the wheels, and shunt us off 
(though the metaphor is not medieval) into the sidings, while all 
the trains go by. The wheels refuse, and the engine is compara- 
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tively powerless in that direction. Past times do not return, and 
would be effete and decrepit if they did. Man cannot galvanise 
into a second life what was once vigorous, but now departed. All 
things good are beautiful in their season ; if non-essential, they 
have their day, and give place to thjngs newer. Insist on reviving 
them ; they have ceased to be appropriate ; they are awkward and 
out of place where they are not simply absurd. Chivalry was a mere 
tinsel namby-pamby thing when Francis I. and Lord Eglinton 
revived it. Deep chancels with their screens disappear in due con- 
sistency where the choir of monks has made way for the congrega- 
tion of seculars or the parochial system. If you would retain those 
by-gones as a principle, the Church has meanwhile brought another 
principle into greater prominence. And if you would retain them 
as a humour of archeology, in all consistent logic you should call 
upon the students of Maynooth to cut their hair after the fashion 
shown in Strutt’s Boke of Sportes and Pastymes, play upon the rote 
or the pipe and tabor, exercise themselves at pel-quintain on hobby- 
horses, wear one trunk hose of red and the other of yellow, and 
chain the points of their shoes to their knees or girdles, because all 
these laudable customs flourished, in the zenith of the Middle 
Pointed.”—pp. 7—8. 


A little further on, 


“T cannot help feeling that tao spirit you represent is something 
narrow, and tends to be sectarian, as far as such a spirit can exist 
within the Church. It seems, in the present day, to come short of 
the true Catholic standard, inasmuch as it obscures the obvious, the 
essential fact, that the Church is universal in time as in placo, has 
her present instincts, predilections, arrangements, uses, no less than 
her past ; expands her functions and ceremonial in the course of 
ages; is pledged to no one type, frozen nor crystallized to a single 
figure, idealized in no century, national to no people or clime. 
Neque ab oriente, neque ab occidente, neque a desertis montibus. She is 
the universal mother, with a guiding hand, with a restraining eye, 
for all her sons, everywhere, in all times. She is the directress, the 
teacher, the physician of minds; can mould character, and soften 
peculiarity, control idiosyncrasy, nay, and render monomania harm- 
less. She is modern now, as she was medizval then, as she was 
primitive once. In the catacomb of her persecuted infancy, in the 
basilica of the converted Empire, in the once-heathen temple dedi- 
cated to the True Sacrifice, in the stately minster of the middle 
age, in the churches that arose on the great revival of religious 
orders and the creation of new, in the still later structures of the 
Rome or the Paris of to-day, the Church is ever the same. She is 
ever at home, ever at ease, living in the present, working in it, using 
it, moulding it by her living instincts and her supernatural gifts, 
honouring and loving the past for its memories, not therefore 
adopting it, not reproducing it or decreeing that it shall live again. 
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There is nothing antiquarian in her, who is the spouse of ‘the 
Beauty of ancient days, yet ever new.’* And he who virtually 
classes her with the changing dynasties of earth and the phases of 
mere human society, or assigns to her a golden age and then an age 
of silver and of iron, or asserts that in this particular century she 
used the appliances of art and skill of which she is the stewardess, 
in a more Christian spirit than in that, has first to free himself from 
the charge of discrediting the claims and dimming the glories of 
his spiritual mother.”—pp. 8—10, 


The perusal of this brilliant little performance has set 
our brains at work upon a question cognate to its subject, 
though of far wider range, and which we will cast into the 
following homely shape, ‘ ‘What is a crotchet?”? The 
author before us evidently considers that Gothic predilec- 
tions, at least when carried to the extent which he sup- 
poses, constitute a prime specimen of the crotchet class, 
and we are disposed, on the whole, to agree with him. 
But thereupon arises another question—whether this very 
charge be not open to retaliation ? If Gothicism be a 
crotchet, may not anti-Gothicism or ‘‘ Romanism”’ be a 
crotchet also? What, in short, are those circumstances 
which so change the nature of any opinion as to transfer it 
from the category of trustworthy and well-founded theories, 
to that of mere idiosyncratic peculiarities ? 

€é ‘ oF. 2 

Crotchet” is the ready word we are all disposed to 
apply to those opinions of our neighbour which happen to 
cross our own. If truth indeed had no objective existence, 
but were merely ‘‘ what each troweth,’’ the various and 
conflicting judgments of men might not unreasonably be 
described as a bundle of ill-assorted crotchets. And we 
find in point of fact that ‘‘ crotchet’’ is a word nowhere 
more common than in those political schools which make 
present and visible expedience the test of truth and the 
measure of right. The wily diplomatist, or clever admi- 
nistrator, has this word ready upon his tongue for the 
description of whatever thwarts his negotiations, or mars 
the success of his government. But it will generally be 
found that “crotchet” is rather the word used by the 

easy-going, shallow-principled men against their more 
thoughtful and conscientious opponents, than by those 
opponents against them. ‘l’o men of the less earnest class, 
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every impracticable view of things is essentially a 

*crotchet ;’’ and to men ambitious of administrative 
influence, this word represents all which to their appre- 
hensions is most intensely repulsive. A “ crotchetty”’ 
man is their ideal of stupid perverseness. They would 
put him clean out of the way if they could, but he is as 
hard to dispose of as to vanquish. The late Lord Mel- 
bourne (to whom we mean no personal disrespect by refer- 
ring to him in this connection) used to say wittily of the 
late Dr. Arnold, that he was an “ uneasy’? man, using 
the term to denote the intractable master of ‘Rugby simply 
as he was a great_external fact, or portent, in the light of 
administration. He was in short, in the premier’s eyes, a 
kind of political and theological porcupine, who presented 
countless obstacles not only to the embrace, but even to 
the touch, of a prime minister. His quills were too sharp, 
and too long, and too many, to be enveloped in lawn 
sleeves wor squeezed in by a mitre. This phrase well 
expresses the aspect which a ‘‘crotchetty’’? man wears in 
the eyes of an able and popular politician. 

Hence we conclude that the imputation of “ crotchetti- 
ness’’ is per se no necessary reflection upon a man’s intel- 
lect, much less upon his morals. We are no especial 
admirers of the late Dr. Arnold, and no enemies of the 
late Lord Melbourne, but we think it highly probable that 
where the two viewed things in different lights, the head- 
master was more likely to be right than the prime minister. 
Crotchets, indeed, derive a certain amount of respectability 
from the sort of characters upon which the charge of them 
is commonly fastened. We shall rarely find that a simply 
reckless and unprincipled man is charged with crotchetti- 
ness. The mere lover of ease is not likely to take up 
crotchets for their own sake; and although they have their 
attraction for the weak sides of human nature, yet on the 
whole, perhaps, the sacrifice, for apparent truth’s sake, of 
the comforts of an acquiescent disposition, is not either the 
more popular, nor the-more dangerous form of deviation 
from the golden mean of right. Of course if, with John- 
son, we understand crotchet to mean merely an “ odd 
fancy’’ or ‘‘ perverse conceit,’’ (see his Dictionary,) a care- 
less bad man is as likely to be eonompe to the charge as 
a wrong-headed good one, or even more so. But the 
popular ; acceptation of the word indies ites to it, if we mis- 
take not, a somewhat less discreditable sense than it seems 
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to have borne in the days of the great lexicographer ; 
one, in short, which supposes it to imply an element of 
principle however perverted ; of conscientiousness, however 
mistaken. 

MWe must not, however, be supposed to be undertaking 
the patronage of crotchets, or to deny that, because many 
a sound and valuable conclusion is summarily disposed of 
under that invidious name, therefore such things as 
crotchets proper have any real existence. We are at pre- 
sent engaged in the preliminary work of clearing our way 
toward something like an accurate definition of the term. 
As yet we have merely arrived at the point of showing that 
an opinion is not necessarily a ‘‘ mere crotchet,’’ because 
it strikes an opponent in that light. What the world 
means by a crotchet is plain, but what conditions are 
necessary to constitute one, it requires a little further 


inquiry to determine, and to this question we propose. 


addressing ourselves, A crotchet, then, in popular accep- 
tation, is an unpractical opinion upon a practical subject, 
which has no real foundation but in individual fancy or 
prejudice. We have no objection to accept this description 
of a crotchet. What we have hitherto said is, that since 
all men are by nature inclined to make their own judg- 
ments the standard of truth, there is a tendency to bandy 
the charge of crotchettiness as a short and cheap process 
of argumentation. Yet such things as crotchets there are, 
and we will endeavour briefly to ascertain what they are, 
by considering, in the first instance, what they are not. — 
One decisive test there is for detecting counterfeit 
crotchets, which we fear must be put aside in a popular in- 
quiry into their nature, and that is religious Truth. Nothing 
can be acrotchet which is either of the essence of truth ora 
necessary deduction from it. This is, or ought to be, with 
Catholics at least, an axiom, and one which, in its turn, 
furnishes them with a rule for the exposure of popular 
fallacies. Viewed by the light of secular politics, the 
Catholic religion itself is one monster crotchet ; a great 
fact in the way of administrative success, than which none 
can be imagined more obtrusive and unmanageable. This 
alone proves how necessary it is to have some adequate 
criterion of a crotchet. Now many an excellent Catholic 
may draw false or overstrained inferences from true prin- 
ciples, and these, when practically applied, become real 
crotchets, and none the less so because they start from 
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true principles. But the Catholic who founds correct judg- 
ments upon the same principles will be equally sure with 
his less ogical companion, to appear, in the eyes of mere 

“* practical?’ men, as a propounder of crotchets. What 
are, and what are not, the necessary or legitimate deduc- 
tions from true and inviolable principles, and to what 
extent such principles admit of modification in practice, 
are of course questions which can only be answered in 
detail. Here is just where that keen-sighted moral tact 
is required which constitutes the difference between a mere 
virtuous theorist and a right-minded practical man. All 
which concerns us here is to point out what is the great 
and only perfect criterion between a mere private and cap- 
tious objection, and a well-founded practical difficulty—its 
agreement, namely, or disagreement with the inflexible 
standards of truth. 

Crotchettiness, as the word is loosely applied to the habit 
of bringing principle to bear upon all practical questions 


whatsoever, so far from being just matter of reproach, is 


a quality of which we heartily wish that we could gee 
more evidence in the world. Among those who recog- 
nize no immutable laws of truth and right, its absence 1s 
no subject of wonder; but it must arise either from an 
ignoring, or from a misconception, of religion, where such 
religion is not felt to act as a continual “check upon the 
natural current of worldly politics. We apprehend that 
misconception, rather than wilful postponement of higher 


to lower interests, is the more frequent cause of this in- 


difference, wherever it exists. ‘There is too great a ten- 
dency with all of us, to sever religion from the actual 
business of the world; to regard it as an inmate of the 
cloister, the closet, or the church; which, if introduced 
abroad into the affairs of men, is justly treated as an 
intruder beyond its own province. ‘This danger is percep- 
tible in many phases of popular error, and betrays itself 
through the veil of much incautious language. We may 
detect it in the prevalent desire of keeping up a distine- 
tion between “ religious’ and “ secular’’ education, as if, 
in the nature of things, it were possible to keep them dis- 
tinct, without reducing the religious department to a 
mere name. ‘The outery, again, against “ clerical inter- 
ference in politics,”’ although there may be a sense in 
which it is well-grounded, trenches closely upon the same 
dangerous fallacy. Again, one sometimes hears even 
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good people speak of attending to their “ religious’’ duties 
as a sort of insulated occupation, which, once adequately 
discharged, leaves them at liberty to take part with the 
world, as well as in the world, during the remainder of 
the day or of the week. It must surely be upon some 
such shallow and short-sighted view as this, that men, 
whom it would be unfair to stigmatize as irreligious, are 
found to drift away with the tide of ungodly politics in the 
Houses of Parliament, and elsewhere, precisely as if 
Almighty God connived at our forgetting Him six days 
in the week, upon condition of our “‘ doing the civil thing’’ 
by Him, (as a fashionable duchess is reported to have ex- 
pressed it,) on the seventh. Were it felt, then, more than 
it is, that the morning’s Mass or meditation is the time 
for laying in the stock of resolutions and motives which 
the business of the day is the time for calling into exer- 
cise; that even the field of private and social life, and 
how much more then the arena of politics, is the devil’s 
vantage-ground, where the children of light are called 
upon to be more than ordinarily on the guwi-vive against 
surprise ; we should hear, no doubt, even more than we 
do, of crotchets and eccentricities, but, on the other hand, 
we should have still less reason for disposing, under those 
specious names, of every barrier which the judgment of 
thoughtful men interposes in the way of the pet schemes 
and party triumphs of the world. 

But there are other tests whereby to discriminate be- 
tween true and pretended crotchets, which are more likely 
to be appreciated by men in general than their agreement 
or disagreement with a standard which such men regard 
as quite visionary. And how many judgments are there 
which, tried even by these lower criteria, will come out 
clear of the alloy by which they are popularly thought to 
be vitiated! How many, we mean, of the difficulties 
which right-minded men find themselves reluctantly com- 
pelled to cast across the path of secul:r politicians, and 
which those politicians either verily regard, or ingeniously 
represent, as the mere quibbles of interested advocacy or 
the mere ebullitions of party spite, would vindicate them- 
selves against this damaging suspicion if fairly judged 
by the tests which are commonly applied in similar cases. 

Among the more popular and available rules for ascer- 
taining whether an opinion be rightly called a crotchet, 
may be set, in the first place, the extent of its reception. 
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Extensive reception does not prove an opinion true, but 
proves it, at any rate, no crotchet. Crotchets, by the 
very force of the term, are confined within a narrow 
sphere. But a judgment which finds considerable ac- 
ceptance, much more one which operates practicaily, with 
many minds acting independently of each other, may be 
an error, or a delusion, but cannot be, strictly speaking, 

a crotchet. A judgment of which this condition can be 
truly predicated should be protected against the charge 
which, of all others, is the most damaging in the eyes ofa 
politician—narrow-mindedness. This truth was seen by 
the first Napoleon, when he avowed his invincible reverence 
for the triple-crowned commander of an army of millions. 
But in our own time and country this wise rule of policy 
is apt to be strangely overlooked, and opinions are (not 
openly resisted and impugned, for that would be intelligi- 
ble, but) ignored and “ pooh-poohed,”’ which number their 
enthusiastic adherents by myriads rather than by tens. 

The charge of narrow-mindedness, again, powerfully 
recoils upon “those who, in taking the measure of a given 
opinion, attach no especial importance to its being backed 
by a history and tradition. This is to go against one of 
the most trustworthy instincts of our nature; the just 
force of which we observe in the agricultural poor of our 
own: country, who often retain a respect which all the 
power of Protestantism cannot eradicate, for the Catholic 
faith, because of its being, what they call the ** old’”’ 
religion; and they argue, not unwisely, that “as it was 
the first faith, so will it be the last.’ Antiquity, there- 
fore, constitutes a certain claim to deference, even inde- 
pendently of extensive reception ; much more, of course, 
when joined with it. 

Again, we have no right to apply the term ‘‘ crotchet’’ 
to judgments, or rules of conduct, which have been held 
or adopted by men of general credit. That sort of weight 
which the ancient philosophers attributed in matters of 
intellect and taste to the consent of the xapievzes, or which 
theologians | assigu, In morals, to the judgment of the 

‘timorati,’’ might well be claimed for many a sentiment 
or maxim which our own more superficial reasoners do not, 
indeed, distinctly repudiate as false, but scornfully put 
aside as contemptible. 

Great and undoubted sacrifices, again, especially where 
made by men of reflecting and discriminate minds, in the 
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cause which they uphold, ought in all reason to entitle such 
a cause, not, we repeat, to patronage, but to deference 
and consideration. Such is the peculiar kind of testimony 
which the cause of our holy religion has, in this and other 
countries, received with such conspicuous and impressive 
effect during the last quarter of a century; and it is no 
slight indication of the extreme narrow-mindedness and 
short-sightedness of men who pass for the lights of the 
age, that this arresting fact is so frequently kept out of sight 
in argument upon the subject. In the quarters where 
these sacrifices ought to be the most deeply appreciated, 
it is yet more discreditable that the testimony which 
they vindicate should be wilfully scorned; and that pri- 
vate fancy or perverseness should be thought (if really 
thought) to furnish the adequate solution of a phenomenon 
which on every principle of sound philosophy is referable 
to the cogency of the proof to which these converts, at 
so great a cost of natural predilections, have surrendered 
their judgments and their wills. 

Such are some of the conditions which ought, in fair- 
ness, to rescue any opinion from a hasty consignment to 
the category of crotchets. If it be replied that some of 
these requirements would be satisfied in the case of 
Mahometanism, as well as Catholicism, we have only 
to lament that such misfortune is the inevitable conse- 
quence of our having to cast our proof into the form of 
an argument ad hominem; and to put aside, for the mo- 
ment, the many additional reasons which, in fact, entitle 
the Catholic religion, and all which is naturally and 
morally involved in it, to the respect and acceptance of 
truly wise men. But we repeat that even some of the 
conditions we have supposed, and much more all of them 
together, do constitute a primdé facie case in favour of 
any opinion, and thus give it (which is all we are stipulat- 
ing for,) a title to consideration, and its upholders to a 
patient hearing. 

We have all along supposed, that, in order to clear 
any “view” from the charge of mere idiosyncracy, or 
‘* crotchettiness,’’ it is necessary that such ‘‘ view’’ should 
be a legitimate deduction from true principles. Where 
otherwise, not only is ita veritable *‘ crotchet,’’ but perhaps 
it would be more correct to say that a very large propor- 
tion of the whole family of crotchets is formed out of 
conclusions unwarrantably drawn from true principles. 
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The major premiss, which embodies the abstract principle, 
is generally the stumbling-block of the merely practical 
man; whereas the minor, which involves its practical 
application, is the weak point of our crotchetty friend ; 
and hence the cause of good government is apt to suffer, 
on the one hand, from the experiments of the unprincipled 
empiric, on the other, from the obstructions of the unprac- 
tical theorist. The latter class is the less dangerous by 
the same rule that no doctor is better than a bad one. 
The acmé of administrative excellence consists, of course, 
in the union of theoretical wisdom with practical ability. 
To come now to those various minor questions which 
set Catholics not in hostile array, but in amicable rivalry 
(more than one of which is shadowed forth in “ A Word 
to the Goths’); we are here secured against that depress- 
ing difference upon first principles, which is the great bar 
to the adjustment of preliminaries between Catholics aud 
mere men of the world. Hence the difference turns, for 
the most part, upon what may be called second-first 
principles, and, consequently, however wide, never trenches 
upon essentials. These second-first principles, when 
analyzed, generally resolve themselves into conclusions 
of the true first principles, and, whether they be crotchets 
or no, depends upon the question whether they are leyiti- 
mately deduced, or otherwise. A ‘‘ Goth,” for instance, 
and a ‘‘ Roman,” start respectively with an entire agree- 
ment as to those great moral and religious truths which 
no Catholic may contravene; but when they proceed to 
build conclusions upon these principles, they find them- 
selves on opposite sides. ‘The reason is, that between the 
assertion of the first premiss, and the deduction of the 
inference, some collateral attraction has unconsciously 
intervened—the result of education, habits of life, authority, 
or any of the thousand-and-one circumstances which 
rightly or wrongly affect our judgments, and give a bias 
to the process of reasoning,—which lands the minds of the 
reasoners on different sides of the controversy. For in- 
stance, that “ awe’’ and “ love’’ are both of them neces- 
sary elements in the religious character, is a proposition 
as to which we suppose there is a perfect agreement 
between every ‘‘ Goth” and every ‘‘ Roman’”’ in the 
world: but between this great truth which they hold in 
common as good Catholics, and the practical conclusion 
upon which they are found widely to divaricate, there have 
VOL XLIV.—No. LXXXVII. lt 
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intervened those countless and nameless influences which 
constitute after all the turning-point of the question.+ 
The judgment, which has been unduly determined by 
such influences, or rather which has been swayed by the 


less worthy of them against the more worthy (no matter 
to which of the two sides it inclines) comes out a crotchet 
pure and proper; for it implies precisely that merely 
idiosyncratic element, which we have already determined 
to be part of a crotchet’s essence. 

We have spoken of these determining influences as 
various in their degrees of value. For instance, could it 
be shown that the practical conclusion, on whichever side, 
has authority clearly in its favour, this, pro tanto, should 
go to relieve it from prejudice. Again, where authority 
is pleaded on both sides, a further question must arise 
as to the relative weights of these several authorities. 

But there is also a further batch of crotchets, concern- 
ing which it is not enough to say merely that they are 
the illegitimate or prejudiced conclusions from certain 
true principles. They may consist of judgments which 
are logically invulnerable, and which pass into the region 
of crotchets solely because they are unduly pressed against 
obstacles reasonably sufficient to modify them, or, as the 
phrase is, “ ridden to death.””, We humbly conceive this 
to be the ground (and we will add the only ground) upon 
which we have any right to apply the term “ crotchet’’ 
to certain theories of ecclesiastical music, which, in the 
present day, are vigorously defended by their zealous 
advocates. When the maintainers of what is known by 
the name of ‘‘ Plain Chant,’’ are met on any other ground 
than the simply practical one, they reply, and as it seems 
to us, unanswerably, that precedent, authority, and use, 
are all on their side. It has always seemed to us, that 
they have here an advantage in their argument, which is 
wanting in the case of the “Goths,” though we are not 
denying that they too have their argumentative points. 
The next question at issue with our Plain Chant friends, 
is, that of the expediency of pressing any practice which, 
however highly sanctioned, is yet, by consent even of the 
authorities which most emphatically uphold it, a non- 
essential, against certain practical difficulties of serious 
magnitude, and in which even essentials may possibly be 
involved. Upon this issue, a great deal is to be said; but 
we repeat, that if the charge of crotchettiness have any 
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place in the question, it must lie in the department of 
degree, rather than of principle. 

It is hardly necessary to add, that all which we mean 
in pointing out the conditions of a true crotchet, is to 
relieve certain judgments or maxims from a damaging 
prima facia disadvantage. ‘To say that an opinion is no 
crotchet is not, of course, to say that there may not be 
a hundred good reasons against it; but to say that it is 
one, is to put it out of the province of fair discussion, and 
moreover, to get rid of it by something which comes very 
near to a personality. 

And this, in truth, has been one inducement with us 
to enter upon this discussion. We have no desire to pre- 
judge any of the questions to which we have adverted in 
illustration. ‘I’o use, once more, the phrase which passes 
current in diplomatic. circles, our object has been merely 
to *‘ settle preliminaries. ”’ 

We conclude, then, that ‘‘crotchets’? are oftener 
imputed than proved; and that at worst, they are rather 
intellectual than moral faults: but here we must draw a 
distinction. It is one thing fora man to have crotchets, 
and another to be * crotchetty. ** Crotchettiness, when a 
habit, implies a_certain affection to crotchets, which is 
neither an amiable nor a creditable trait of character. 
We remember a student at college who carried his 
*enstatic”’ propensities to such an extent, that if a friend 
made an observation upon the fineness of the day, he 
would instinctively look up and explore the face of the 
heavens with the view of detecting a small cloud whereon to 
found an objection to a statement of all others, one should 
think, the least worth a controversy. This inordinate love 
of crotchets, i is a phenomenon which we confess ourselves 
incapable even of understanding, but it is undoubtedly a 
real form of character. One can only suppose that it is 
one of those mysterious fascinations which attracts crea- 
tures, as by an irresistible impulse, to things distasteful 
and destructive to their nature. We all know that self 
worrying is a habit which has its charms for some minds ; 
but upon no other principle can we account for the plea- 
surableness of crotchets in the abstract. 

Yet men there doubtless are, who, without having any 
morbid and perverse tendency to querulousness and dis- 
putatiousness, are naturally sensitive to the weaker points 
in argument, and the weaker sides in administration, and 
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who consequently pass for crotchetty, while free from_ the 
graver defects of character implied in that term. Men 
they are, for the most part, of great and most estimable 
qualities, whose only fault, if fault it be, is on virtue’s side, 
and consists herein, that they habitually propose to them- 
selves a high standard, and are fretted and fidgetty if 
others do not come up to it. It is well for all of us 
that there are such men in the world. They keep us 
alive, and prevent things stagnating. Yet they are not 
leasant companions for every one ; nor, we humbly think, 
is their state of mind quite the most perfect. They will 
be found, as a general rule, to be men of junior standing, 
and such as have been little engaged in active life. The 
two great correctives of this moral fastidiousness, as we 
may call it, are age, and work. ‘The older we get, the 
less evigeant do we grow in our estimate of men and 
things. We learn to take things as they come, and men 
as they are; not (Heaven forbid) acquiescing in the evil 
which we have power to remove, but patiently tolerating 
many things which we might wish otherwise, and humour- 
ing, or ignoring even faults, in order to lay that founda- 
tion of mutual love which is, after all, the only solid basis 
of effectual influence. It is by winning, not forcing our 
way, that we must get at the hearts of others. If we are 
ever to prevail with them for good, it must surely be, not 
by combatting their faults or weaknesses in detail, but by 
making them, in spite of themselves, wholly ours through 
the loving forbearance with which we endure what naturally 
grates upon our more delicate feelings, and startles our 
more sensitive consciences. We detest the very name of 
** diplomacy ;”’ but if by that word we are to understand 
the art of gaining others over to our side, we know of no 
course so effectual towards this object, as the cultivation 
of the evangelical virtues of meekness, tolerance, and 
simplicity. Of all scriptural paradoxes, there is none at 
once more startling and more true, than that which is 
noe eae in the saying, “‘ The meek shall inherit the 
earth. 
_ In the Catholic religion there are two distinct sets of 
influences, which, as brought to bear upon different minds, 
issue in the most opposite results. That highminded and 
sensitive jealousy for God, which in itself tends to 
make as impatient of all which is injurious to Him, is as 
decidedly traceable to the one set of these influences, as is 
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the more tolerant and sanguine temper, which makes us 
hopeful against appearances, to the other. The tendency 
of abstracted thought on eternal subjects, and of famili- 
arity with the most exalted specimens of Christian excel- 
lence, is to make this world and all which belongs to it 
seem ‘‘ dull, stale, and unprofitable ;”? and from ‘putting 
good men out of conceit with the world, which it sought, may 
go on to put them out of humour with it, which it ought 
not. Such exercises can alone enable Christians to use 
this world without abusing it; but on the other hand 
this, their natural and most beneficial tendency must be 
continually regulated by the correctives of resignation and 
charity; the one schooling us into unmurmuring endu- 
rance of evils and obstacles which are incident to our state 
of exile; the other sharpening our eyes to all which glis- 
tens with the dew of God’s benediction, or is tinted, how- 
ever faintly, with the hues of promise; and somewhat 
blunting the keenness of our vision, where blots and flaws 
come into sight. Now every one will admit that the 
Christian religion is no less favourable to the one set of 
these influences than to the other; for to deny this, were 
to overlook the twofold aspect of that charity which is 
its practical sum. But, except in those rare and happy 
instances where the golden mean is hit, one or other 
of these phases of character will be apt to predominate, 
according to the materials upon which the influence of 
the Gospel has to work, as the same rays of light are 
reflected to our eyes in different forms and colours, accord- 
ing to the surface upon which they fall.. In minds of a 
naturally critical and_ fastidious temperament, the more 
rigorous element of Christianity will find its congenial 
soil; while the. more amiable and sanguine, will embrace 
the less austere and more social aspect of religion. Here 
as elsewhere, the just equilibrium is apt to be preserved 
rather by the distribution of the compensating qualities 
heonah the world at large, than by their concentration 
in the same individual. 

In no instances are the tranquilizing and harmonizing 
tendencies of the Catholic religion more beautifully exhi- 
bited than in its power over those who enter within its influ- 
ence late in life. There is, perhaps, no condition of exis- 
tence more favourable to those crude, though often con- 
scientious judgments upon men and things which we have 
attempted to describe under the name of “ crotchets,” 
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than that transition-state through which every reflecting 
convert to Catholicity has passed before actual conversion. 
This state varies in duration in different cases and accord- 
ing to different characters. With few is it very short, and 
with some it is very long. But, whether long or short, it 
is an uneasy state, and one not naturally favourable either 
to charity or to right judgment. A man who grows dis- 
satisfied with the ‘religion i in which he has been brought 
up, is apt to get soured, and out of sorts with ever -ything 
past, present, and to come. A chief limb of his moral 
nature has been dislocated, and the derangement jars his 
whole frame. In this morbid condition he catches at ever 'v 
dangling notion which presents itself from sheer want of 
something tangible to grasp; just as the man who is suf- 
fering some acute pain, or labouring under some feverish 
malady, seizes upon the bell-rope, or hugs the pillow, for 
relief under the intolerable vacuity of his state. ‘Thus does 
the ‘‘ unsettled’? Anglican endeavour to supply from fancy, 
the void which has been created by the breaking up of his 
most cherished associations. His only relief is to feed upon 
an ideal; to picture to himself an Utopian religion, in 
which all that he knows to be theoretically true of the 
Church shall have scope for operation without let or hin- 
drance from human perversity. He dreams of every 
Catholic Religious, as a St. Bernard or a St. Teresa; of 
every Catholic Bishop, as a St. Gregory the Great ora St. 
Charles Borromeo. Wound up to this pitch of unreason- 
able expectation, our inquirer takes the decisive leap, and 
becomes a Catholic. His imagination is all on fire with 
the most ‘attractive visions ; his mind is full of theories of 
perfection and projects of infinite good. Now then let us 
follow him into the Church, and see what is likely to 
become of him. 

If he be of an excitable and changeful temperament, 
oscillating between elation and despondency, we are not 
without our fears for him in his new religion. If, in leaving 
the communion in which he was born and brought up, and 
which, if not on its own account, yet at least on account 
of all those dear memories with which it is associated, has 
had its powerful hold upon his affections, he have acted 
merely from impulse, or pique, or any other motive short 
of a settled and well-tried conviction, our hope for his 
stability as a Catholic would be grounded only upon the 
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infinite allowance which God makes for human weakness, 
and upon the promises guaranteed to all who are of the 
true faith. Were it not for this confidence, we should be 
full of alarm as to the probable effects of that natural 
reaction which is apt to come upon minds of the tempera- 
ment we are supposing, when the same delusive imagina- 
tion which has exaggerated prospects before conversion, 
exaggerates facts after it. Dr. Newman somewhere speaks 
of the danger of those who have “ criticized themselves 
into the Church, afterwards criticizing themselves out of 
it.’ If any one be so foolish as to expect an immunity, 
anywhere on earth, from the consequences of the Fall; if 
he look even in the Church for an exemption from scan- 
dals, or a conspicuous triumph of grace over nature, he 
will assuredly be disappointed ; and should any such delu- 
sive hope have been the false fire which beckoned him 
over moor and through marsh, he may even be tempted 
to go back to where, though the evils were so mnch 
greater, there was so much more of mere human consola- 
tion to alleviate them. 

In the meantime our wiser convert enters the Church, 
not without a dash of the same enthusiastic hope, or, at 
any rate, a portion of the same theoretical optimism, but, 
unlike his companion, proof against all re-active influ- 
ences. He knows that he is entering the Church, not of 
the Fathers, nor of the Middle Ages, but of the Nineteenth 
Century; and he is not so wild as to expect that the 
boundary line which separates the true Church of this 
country from all which is outside it, strongly marked as it 
is, will be like the wall which shut out the Garden of Eden 
from all which was outside it. He knows that Catho- 
lics, whatever their great and blessed privileges and im- 
munities, are natives of the same soil, and members of the 
same national family with the Protestant English, who 
are beside them; and though he will expect, and justly, 
to discover among them the noblest specimens of a noble 
character, he will not look to find, at least universally, 
that the faults of that character have been absorbed into 
the new nature with which the Church invests us. He 
will bear in mind, again, that we know the worst of our 
own time, and only the best of those which are gone by ; 
and that the Wise Man may be trusted when he says 
that on the whole the amount of good and evil is pretty 
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equally distributed in all ages of the Church.* Above all, 
his judgment of abstract possibilities will be materially 
affected by his experience of practical difficulties; and, 
remembering the excellent old adage which warns us 
against the bachelor’s picture of a wife, or the spinster’s of 
a family, he will retouch the highly coloured sketches of 
his enthusiasm by the light which he has gained in the 
sobering school of experience. 

Such we believe to be the account which many a con- 
vert would give of a Catholic’s experience in correcting 
the theories of his earlier life. T’o appreciate these influ- 
ences we have but to compare the ill digested views which 
many a convert puts out on his first arrival amongst us, 
with his subsequent expressions of opinion and exhibitions 
of character. Perhaps of all the practical attributes of the 
Church there is none more touchingly beautiful than this 
her capacity of absorbing the most heterogeneous elements 
into her composition, discharging from them all which is 
alien to her nature, and converting them into fresh mate- 
rials of strength and vigour to herself. 

Politicians tell us that there is nothing like official 
responsibility for testing theories and curing crotchets. 
This is just what we are saying in the case before us. 
Protestants come into the Church as reformers, and are 
trained by her into dutiful subjects. They broach theories, 
or form plans, at a distance, which they change or modify 
when brought to view matters from within. One reason is, 
as we have said, that they become acquainted with practical 
difficulties; they had made their calculations without allow- 
ance for “ friction.”’ Another, that a larger experience and 
a nearer view enable them to compare objects in their rela- 
tions with one another. We see instances every day. 
An Anglican theorist forms, in his study, a large notion 
of the capabilities of the Voluntary System. He con- 
trasts, perhaps in a paperin some High Church magazine, 
‘the purity of ancient, with the corruption of modern ways 
of charity. The Offertory is to do all; to supply the place 
of tithes, rates, and other compulsory payments. It did so 
in the days of the Apostles ; it is said to do so among the 
dissenters ; why cannot the Catholic Church subsist upon 
the voluntary gifts of the faithful? Why does she not 





* Eccl. vii. 10, 
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at once repudiate those odious bench-rents and door pay- 
ments which assimilate her places of worship to places of 
public entertainment ; why must she, who should set an 
example of administrative purity, eke out her existence by 
the aid of such false stimulants as charity-sermons, pub- 
lic meetings, concerts, and the like? Years roll on, and 
the propounder of these most. just and admirable senti- 
ments, re-appears as a Catholic, and the Priest of an 
important mission. He has given his views a fair trial, 
but the end is failure. His offertory has averaged for 
some year or so, less than a pound a Sunday, and out of 
this he has to equip and support a large church, to main- 
tain himself, to find the means of relieving numerous 
poor, and to make up the deficit in the balance sheet of his 
schools. He appeals to his friends, who naturally direct 
him to the established modes of supply as a more obvious 
resource than their pre-engaged bounty. He finds, in 
short, that he must choose between giving up his crotchet 
or his mission, and, preferring the souls of his flock to the 
preservation of his consistency, he falls back upon seat- 
rents, door-payments, and charity-sermons; in _ short, 
every available means of getting money, except of course 
those which he conscientiously believes to be plainly 
wrong, as well as abstractedly undesirable. 

Another theorist has come to the conclusion that 
Gothicism and Christianity are convertible terms. He 
accordingly builds his presbytery, as well as his church, 
upon the most irreproachable principles. The attempt 
results in a complete disorganization of all the elements of 
the domestic economy. ‘T'he doors seem to be devised for 
the purpose of repelling intruders, instead of admitting 
guests ; the staircase obstructs rather than assists passage 
to the upper story; the chimneys send down more smoke 
than they carry up, and the windows admit the wind in- 
stead of the light. But we must leave the description in 
the hands of our talented author. 


“ You have incarcerated no small number of the secular clergy 
in England, together with some communities of regulars, not to 
mention a bishop or two, in dungeons terrible to the imagination. 
They enter these receptacles of suffering humanity at an angle of 
forty-five degrees, through narrow wickets, studded with ponderous 
nails, strengthened with massive iron, guarded by clashing bolts 
and chains, as though to defend the presbytery of Fathers Smith 
aud Jones from the inroads of some baronial neighbour, or the 
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descent of Norman pirates from their galleys. Grim gurgoyles 
gnash at them as they pass; they live amid an assemblage of ‘ gor- 
gons, hydras, and chimeras dire.’ The very images of the Saints— 
but I fear to grow irreverent by describing them with fidelity. 
Enough. You have surrounded the English clergy with an atmos- 
phere of gloom. Contemplate them, the dejected ones, as they toil 
up their narrow, incommodious stairs, as they peer forth from lat- 
ticed loop-holes, made on a type four centuries before the duty on 
crown-glass was removed. The ‘dim religious light’ takes place of 
the light of heaven. Bars and mullions scowl sashes and cheerful- 
ness out of countenance. It i3 not permitted to walk two abreast— 
that is part of the prison regulations. Melancholy madness, I sup- 
pose, takes away such of the ecclesiastical body as are not recorded 
in the obituary. And now, having put the sister island into a 
strait-waistcoat, you cross the Irish Channel to inaugurate the same 
process among ourselves.’’—pp. 4—5. 


But let us be just toall parties. Ultra Gothicism is not 
the only region of crotchets. There is such a thing as 
** Ultra-Romanism.”? Thus when our author pronounces 
agaist Gothic architecture, on the ground that there are 
no Gothic churches iu Rome, he ‘certainly lays himself 
open to a criticism which has ‘been passed upon him, of 

carrying his principle a step too far. Rome has never, 
that we know of, professed to interfere with national liberty 
in such particulars, excepting, of course, where nation: al 
tastes clash with ritual requirements, and ecclesiastical 
proprieties. In the case of what directly relates to the 
conduct of divine worship, it is otherwise, and nothing 
can be more groundless than the attempt to raise the cry 
of “ Italianism’? against the adoption of Roman practices 
and Roman forms, even to their minutest details, in this 
department of outward religion. Rome, it is needless to 
say, though its geographical position be in Italy, 1 is no 

‘gens’ or “natio,’ but the common “ patria’ of the 
faithful, whose spirit should animate all her loyal children, 
even where her authoritative voice may be wanting. 
But even Rome cannot help being swayed to a certain 
extent by influences simply local and national. ‘To 
discriminate between what belongs to her as mistress 
of all nations, and what as a mere “Ttalian city, is the pro- 
vince of ecclesiastical instinct ; and where her manifesta- 
tions in these several characters are confounded, it is easy 
enough for mere un-English affectation to creep in under 
the venerable gait of loyalty to the Holy See. Here then 
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is another field on which a plentiful crop of crotchets may 
spring up. 

Such is the dispensation under which we live. “‘ Nemo 
mortalium omnibus horis sapit,’”’ as we learned when we 
were boys. Crotchet results in crotchet; and our neigh- 
bour observes in us precisely the same eccentricities which 
we remark in him. All which we can do is to sift our own 
views, and to make all possible allowance for his. But, 
at last and at best, we cannot eradicate crotchets from the 
soil of the world. And can we desire it? It is all for the 
best that the wheel of success should be sometimes locked, 
and even the wisest of administrations, find an occa- 
sional check in its course. When the Kmperor Alex- 
ander was in England, and was instructed in the benefits 
of a regular parliamentary opposition, he exclaimed, 
“Then I[ will have an Opposition in Russia.’’ And 
a greater authority than that of any earthly monarch or 
constitution, has ruled even captious criticism to be so 
indispensable a safeguard against error, that it has 
created an office in one of the most momentous of its 
juridical processes, for the sole and avowed purpose of 

‘ promoting”’ Trath by raising objections. 


Art. VIII.—Recollections of the Four last Popes, and of Rome in 
their time. By II. E. Cardinal Wiseman. London: Hurst and 
Blackett, 1858. 


TLAT Horace said of Rome in his secular Ode, is as 

little out of date under Pius 1X., as it was in the 
Consulship of Furnius and Silanus, for now, as then, it is 
true to say of Rome, that the sun looks down upon 
nothing greater or more wonderful. Did this apply to 
the capital of some proud and ancient, but not decrepit 
or decaying empire, it would ‘still be strange ; for the world 
has seen the rise and fall of many empires, but with the 
exception of Rome, there is not an instance of one city 
maintaining its supremacy for more than two thousand 
rears. Far more strange is it, that the city should con- 
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tinue to preserve its supremacy for » thousand years after 
the extinction of the empire of which it had been the capital. 
It is not difficult to imagine that the very ruins of a city 
such as ancient Rome, should be the most striking object in 
creation ; but when we see the ruined capital of the old 
empire side by side with the undying seat of the new; the 
one a monument of all that was greatest in the past, the 
other the symbol of a kingdom that will never pass; we 
there find elements of grandeur, not seen elsewhere in 
combination. The dead and _the living city are yoked 
together in modern Rome, if Rome can in any sense be 

called modern; their union is as strict, their embrace as 
close as that which truth or fable has ascribed to the dead 
and living victims of an earthly tyrant, but with a different 
object and with different results: for the dead city is em- 
balmed in the arms of the living, and the living derives 
ornament and strength from the dead. 

That Rome owes her present greatness and her very 
existence to her Church, no one thinks of denying. But it 
is not always remembered that other cities had great and 
illustrious Churches, which failed to preserve them from 
decay and extinction. The Churches of Jerusalem, An- 
tioch, Ephesus, Smyrna, Csesarea, Alexandria, Constanti- 
nople ; ; the Churches of James, John, Thomas, and Philip; 
the Churches of Cyril, Clement, Polyearp, Athanasius, 
Ignatius, and Chrysostom, were ‘not destined to preserve 
their cities from destruction or subjection, though many of 
them were untouched and flourishing when Alaric was 
dismantling Rome. And now Rome is at the head of 
Christianity; and such of the others as exist are under the 
heel of Islam. To a Catholic the explanation is simple. 
They were great and ancient Churches, but they were not 
the Church of Peter. Their preservation was no _neces- 
sary part of the Christian scheme, their individual exis- 
tence was not guaranteed by any. special promise, the 
gates of hell might and did prevail against them. The 
Church of Peter was differently cireumstanced, and with 
it was preserved the city to which it was attached. In 
comparatively modern times the means to which Provi- 
dence resorted for this end were such as might have 
occurred to a human contriver of no unusual sagacity. 
The independence and supremacy of the Church of Peter 
were secured by the annexation of a temporal principality 
to his sec. It is well known that Charlemagne did nothing 
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more than give a recognized position to temporal power 
which the Popes had long exercised, de facto, and which, 
as we shall have occasion to observe, grew naturally out 
of one characteristic of the Church over which they pre- 
sided ; a quality quite distinct from any attaching to it in 
virtue of its primacy or supremacy. The part taken by 
the bishops of Rome in the formation of European society 
at this period is hardly, if at all, matter of controversy. Con- 
tinental historians, Protestant and Catholic, and the more 
respectable authorities at home are unanimous with regard 
to the beneficial influence of its action upon feudal Europe. 
It would of course have been an easy thing for Providence to 
secure the free and vigorous application of that influence 
without attaching to the chair of Peter an independent 
earthly sovereignty ; but it is by no means easy for us to see 
how it could have been effected otherwise. In the same way 
God might have diffused the sense of sight over the entire 
body of His creature man, and confined the sense of 
touch to a single organ as easily as he lodged the strength 
of Samson in his hair. He might have constructed the 
nostrils for hearing, and drawn the nerve of smell to the 
ears ; but to our present understanding the existing struc- 
ture of our body is perfect. ‘Thus, ‘amid the variety of 
means at the disposal of Providence, the temporal sover- 
eiguty of the Holy See appears best adapted to the 
exigency of past and present times under systems like 
those that have prevailed in the world since the establish- 
ment of that power. No one pretends to say that the 
exercise of that temporal power has a charter of infal- 
libility in the hands of the Pope, a whit more than in those 
of the Emperor, or that its exercise is regulated by coun- 
sels of unvarying wisdom; but there is probably more 
injustice done to the Roman See on the score of its 
temporal government, than to any other power in the 
world, or perhaps to the Roman See itself in religious mat- 
ters. Religious questions, at least in a Protestant point 
of view, are matters of free opinion, and the man who 
treats the Pope as Antichrist, believing he has warrant 
for so doing somewhere in the Apocalypse, or in the pro- 
phet Daniel, does far less injustice, and is, we believe, 
less accountable to God, than the man who with facts 
before his eyes, or within his reach, persists in believing 
or circulating the stupid fables so current in these countries 
with reference to the See of Rome. 
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This is a subject upon which we have naturally had to 
treat pretty often, and it would be out of place at this 


moment to weary our readers with an array of figures. 
The sum of everything that can be written upon the sub- 
ject is probably this—that while in charity, in beneficent 
and kindly feeling, and in deep sense of moral and religious 
responsibility, it is immeasurably before all others in the 
world, in civil administration, the Roman government is, 
at the worst, accountable for no greater number of mis- 
takes or miscarriages in the ordinary business of govern- 
ment than is usually chargeable upon secular princes. 
It is at once more frugal and more beneficent, it is less 
burthensome to the subject, and effects greater things 
in the interests of religion, charity, and letters, with smaller 
means, than any government that ever did or does now 
exist. Very possibly it sins occasionally against some 
canon of political economy, of which we are far from 
speaking with any disrespect; it may not yet be quite 
straight upon some commercial question, upon which half 
the statesmen of Europe go wrong as well; and it is 
possible that some one high in office may be more 
anxious to restore or reform a reading in Aristotle’s Poli- 
tics, than to apply Aristotle’s, or any other man’s abstract 
principles to the working of his own department. But 
when we seé.how departments are worked at home, or 
rather how they work themselves, no matter who may be 
at their head, and often in spite of the heads that are 
fitted to them, we shall find little reason to complain of 
those who form the administration of Rome. Invariably 
men of learning ; trained in the difficult art of obedience as 
well as in the scarcely more difficult art of command; 
accustomed to sobriety of life and economy of time; fami- 
liar with the nature and habits of the people amongst whom 
they live, and from whose every rank they are recruited; 
warm-hearted by nature, and exercising charity as a pro- 
fession ; it is not surprising that they should diffuse as 
much happiness amongst the governed as men of greater 
pretensions in greater states. That these men and their 
prince should encourage learning as they do, and that 
under their government Rome sbould have become the 
metropolis of art as well as of religion, is due in some 
measure, of course, to the genius of the place; but to the 
Roman government is due the praise of appreciation ; the 
praise of opportunity well secouded; the praise of taste, 
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accurate and rapid as instinct; the praise of zeal running 
junto enthusiasm. 

It must never be lost sight of that the most becoming 
characteristic of an ecclesiastical government is charity. 
It was to the prominence of this feature in the Roman 
Church that allusion was made when we said that, abstract- 
ing from the divine claims of that Church to her actual 
supremacy; her greatness and her temporal power are 
very much due to the munificent charity by which she 
was distinguished above all others, from the earliest times. 
“ For this,’ writes Dionysius of Corinth to the Romans of 
his time, ‘‘ has been your custom from the very beginning, 
that you lavish all manner of benefits upon the brethren, and 
send the necessaries of life to many churches from town to 
town. And in this way indeed you minister to the wants of 
the needy, and you also send’supplies to the brethren, who 
are engaged in the (penal) metal works—by your presents, 
thus continued from the beginning, preserving, like the 
Romans that you are, the traditions of your Roman ances- 
tors. And your blessed bishop Soter has not only main- 
tained but improved upon this custom, as well by giving 
abundant supplies to the Saints, (at a distance,) as by con- 
soling;the,brethren who visit him with holy words, as a 
most loving father does his children.’’* Syriaand Arabia 
were amongst the partakers of this bounty, as we learn 
from another Dionysius, (of Alexandria,) in his letter to 
Pope Stephen; and we have sermons of Pope Leo referring 
to the collections made upon occasions of the kind. When 
such was the care that Peter had of his brethren, it is not 
surprising that the influence of his See should have 
extended in proportion to his charity. It was in no small 
degree by the exercise of this charity that the Roman 
Church maintained its ascendancy over the successive 
invaders of Italy, Goth, Frank, and Lombard, and 
that long before the grant or confirmation of Charlemagne 
the popes had been the virtual sovereigns of the patrimony 


of St. Peter. After they had become the acknowledged 


masters of that territory, their states literally became a 
normal school of charity. ‘The message from Rome to the 
inquirer after the virtue of the Popedom, would still be in 
the words of its founder, ‘‘Go and tell to John what 





* Euseb, Hist. Ecc. Lib. iy. ¢. xxiii. t Ibid. cap. vii. 
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you have heard and seen—the blind see, the lame walk, the 
lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear.’’ There is no form of 
human suffering or human necessity that does not find its 
own ministering charity in Rome. Itshospitals, refuges, peni- 
tentiaries, asylums, orphanages, schools, confraternities, lay 
and clerical, male and female, are absolutely catalogued, 
and fill a volume with their names and destinations only. 
The sick and the old; the fatherless and motherless, by death 
and desertion; the penitent and the innocent; the pilgrim 
and the chance traveller; the bold and the bashful poor ; 
have each their appropriate mercy to wait upon them. 
Physicians organize gratuitous attendance ; lawyers organ- 
ize gratuitous advice and pleading; the little maiden is 
adopted by the Church from the cradle, and after careful 
education, committed with a blessing and a modest but 
sufficient dowry to the protection of a virtuous and manly 
husband, or espoused, if it be her choice, to the bridegroom 
of souls ; while the boy is adopted into a refuge, or into 
a family ; and promoted, according to the development of 
his talents, to perhaps the highest services of Church and 
State. The present Pope has distinguished ecclesiastics 
in his service, with whom he first made acquaintance as 
the visitor and catechist of, what in this country would be 
called, a ragged school. ‘The hospitals of Rome have 
been, and are the models of such institutions all over the 
world, and her lay confraternities, by whom in a great 
measure they are served, confront every danger and every 
fatigue in the discharge of their self-imposed duties. Even 
the outcasts of society—those upon whom, under the 
most merciful governments, it is found necessary to inflict 
the supreme penalty of human justice—are followed by 
the affectienate and unpaid ministrations of devoted men,— 
nay, their every sigh and look is registered, so that the 
student of mercy, penance, and consolation, from the ends 
of the earth, may have clinical experience of sinful 
humanity in the cries of obstinacy and despair. 

These, indeed, are general results which, on fitting 
occasions, we have supported by statistics; but at this 
moment we are not concerned with any apology for the 
Roman government. The book before us attempts nothing 
of the kind. It embodies the recollections, the impres- 
sion, and the general experience of the man best qualified, 
in this empire at least, to make the British public ac- 
quainted with the social, religious, and political condition 
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of Rome under her four last Popes. The Cardinal, the 
first English member of the Sacred College who has 
enjoyed the title, by emphasis, since the days of Wolsey, 
is not precisely the historian, but rather the painter of this 
period. We have no doubt, it will be said, that in the 
performance of this task, the Cardinal is not, and cannot 
be, impartial. This is unquestionably true ; and we should 
be sorry were it otherwise. Impuartiality, or the affectation 
of it, would, in his case, amount to an impeachment of his 
heart and judgment. Who would tolerate impartiality in 
an old captain of Eton, or in a double first-class man of 
Oxford? The place itself would be worth little that could 
allow a heart and intellect like those of Cardinal Wiseman 
to remain subject to its influences, man and boy, year 
after year, and then_permit him to take his leave dispas- 
sionate and unimpressed. Few Catholics, certainly no 
ecclesiastic, and least of all a Cardinal of her Church, 
could leave Rome as he would his inn. ‘l’o a tempera- 
ment like that of the Cardinal, made up in strong and 
almost equal proportions of heart, imagination, and judg- 
ment—of poetry, which implies enthusiasm, of theology, 
involving almost as much, and of antiquarian, historical, 
and philological tastes; the thing would be a simple im- 
possibility. To have all your tastes solicited and gratified, 
to meet with boundless opportunity, and boundless encou- 
ragement, to find in your master or fellow-student of one 
day, your sovereign of the next, and your father even more 
than your prince; this is surely enough to inspire love, to 
command gratitude, to kindle enthusiasm. 

Such was the experience of Cardinal Wiseman from the 
period of his arrival in Rome, as a boy-student, to the day 
of his departure for England, a great doctor and «a great 
bishop. Such, to his knowledge, has been, and is the 
experience of all who are brought, by duty, into contact 
like his, with the Roman government. The Book em- 
bodies his Recollections of the four last Popes. It is not at 
all apologetic in character; and the Author, while pro- 
fessing his belief in the existence of misery and wretch- 
edness at Rome, as elsewhere, states frankly that his 
happy fortune and individual line of duty have bronght him 
face to face with nothing but goodness, love and mercy, 
with affability and tenderness from his superiors, docility 
from those beneath him, and friendship and encourage- 
ment from all. 
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After a graphic description of his journey to Rome in 
the days when it was a journey to go thither, the Cardinal 
introduces us to the old building of the English ‘college, 
which had long been silent and deserted, and at the period 
of his arrival was about to be reoccupied by English 
students. The Cardinal was one of the first contingent, 
and began within its walls a life of unalloyed happiness. 
His acquaintance with the first of the four Popes of whom 
he retains impression, the venerable Pius VIL., was neces- 
sarily far less intimate than were the relations into which he 
was thrown with the succeeding Pontiffs. The Remi- 
niscent, as Charles Butler would call him, was only a boy, 
and the sovereign into contact with whom he came was the 
most august, but at the same time the most accessible 
prince upon earth. Like Him whose_representative he sat, 
it was his delight to suffer little children to come unto 
him, and calculating well the effect of a smile or of a word 
of encouragement, upon the young and hopeful but timid 
mind of the student, he hestowed them with fatherly ten- 
derness and yet with fatherly discrimination. We shall 
allow the Cardinal to give his own description of the 
impressions left upon his mind by his first interview with 
Pius VII., and in so doing we cannot but say that we have 

rarely seen a book from which it is more difficult to make 
an extract than from his, because although there are 

natural rests and pauses in the course of his recol- 
lections, the spaces are filled up with passages of so much 
beauty, that what between the graces of style in one place 
and the interest of the matter in another, it is exceedingly 
difficult to attempt a choice, especially where you cannot 
be allowed to make it often. However we extract the follow- 
ing passage because it is very characteristic of the Roman 
government, and cf that feature in it to which we have just 
alluded, and for that reason we give it the preference 
over a singularly striking portraiture of Napoleon LI, 
equal at least to anything of its kind in English litera- 
ture, and without which the character of Pius VII. and 
his times could never be fully understood. To return, 
however, to the author’s first interview with Pius VII., his 
recollections and impressions will be found to throw more 
light upon the character of the Roman government than 
much that might be read elsewhere. 


“ After passing through the magnificent Sala Regia, you proceed 
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through a series of galleries adorned with fine old tapestry, and 
other works of art, though furnished with the greatest simplicity. 
The last of these was the antechamber to the room occupied by the 
Pope. After a short delay, we were summoned to enter this; a 
room so small that it scarcely allowed space for the usual genu- 
flexious at the door, and in the middle of the apartment. But 
instead of receiving us, as was customary, seated, the mild and 
amiable Pontiff had risen to welcome us, and meet us, as we 
approached, He did not allow it to be a mere presentation, or a 
visit of ceremony. It was a fatherly reception, and in the truest 
sense our inauguration into the duties that awaited us. It will be 
best, however, to give the particulars of this first interview with the 
occupant of St. Peter’s Chair in the words of a memorandum 
entered, probably that day, in the Rector’s journal. 

“*Dec. 24. Took six of the students to the Pope. The other 
four could not be clothed. The Holy Father received them stand- 
ing, shook hands with each, and welcomed them to Rome. He 
praised the English clergy for their good and peaceful conduct, and 
their fidelity to the Holy See. He exhorted the youths to learning 
and piety, and said ; ‘I hope you will do honour both to Rome and 
to your own country,’’ 

‘* Such is the writer’s first personal recollection of a Pope, and 
that Pope the illustrious Pius VII. Whatever we had read of the 
gentleness, condescension, and sweetness of speech, his manner, and 
his expression, was fully justified, realised, and made personal. It 
was not from what we had heard, but from what we had seen and 
experienced, that we must needs now revere and love him. The 
friendly and almost national grasp of the hand, after due homage 
had been willingly paid, between the Head of the Catholic Church, 
venerable by his very age, and a youth who had uothing even to 
promise ; the first exhortation on entering a course of ecclesiastical 
study—its very inaugural discourse, from him whom he believed to 
be the fountain of spiritual wisdom on earth ;—these surely formed 
a double tie, not to be broken, but rather strengthened by every 
subsequent experience. 

‘‘T know not how a dignitary of any other religion, though hold- 
ing no royal power and majesty, would receive a body of youths 
about to devote themselves to the service of his creed; nor whether 
he would think it worth while to admit them at all to an interview. 
But to Rome there flock, from every region of earth, aspirants to 
the ecclesiastical state,—in boyhood, and well-nigh in childhood, 
speaking as many languages as are attributed to the Apostles on 
the day of Pentecost; and yet perhaps hardly one fails to come 
into personal contact with him, towards whom from infancy he has 
looked up as the most exalted person in the world. Soon after his 
first arrival he receives an early blessing on his future career, 
accompanied often with a few kind words, unfailingly with a benign 
look, That brief moment is an epoch in life, perhaps a starting- 
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point for success. For the general attachment that united him 
with millions to the Head of his Church, there is established a per- 
sonal bond, an individual connection. It is no longer awe and dis- 
tant reverence, but an affection as distinct in character as that to 
one intimately related. And this relation is strengthened in the 
youthful mind at every succeeding year of his course. He knows 
that every professor whose lectures he hears has been directly and 
immediately appointed, after careful selection, by the Pope himself; 
that every class-book which he reads has received the same supreme 
sanction ; he feels himself almost under the direct tuition of the 
Holy See: however pure and sparkling the rills at which others 
may drink, he puts his lips to the very rock, which a divine wand 
has struck, and he sucks in its waters as they gush forth living. 

“But does he, in his turn, preach in the papal chapel, in accord- 
ance with the privilege which may be exorcised by each college, on 
some important feast? He is separately preseuted to the Loly 
Father, and receives a paternal and gracious compliment. Does he 
give a public demonstration of his ability or application, by hold- 
ing, as it is called, a thesis, that is, a joust against all comers to 
test his prowess, at the close of his philosophical or theological 
studies? Still more is he entitled, as the very guerdon of his suc- 
cess, to lay, at the feet of him whose doctrines he has openly main- 
tained and defended, the printed articles on which he has stood 
trial, and hear kind and encouraging words, which compensate for 
his months of toilsome preparation, and his day of anxious struggle. 
Finally, when his career is finished, and he is about to pass from 
the period of probation and peaceful preparation, to the labour of 
the field, its burthen and its heat, he never fails to obtain a parting 
audienee, at which he solicits, and obtains, a benediction on his 
future work. And seldom does it happen that he leaves the Eternal 
City without having obtained, at one or the other of those more 
special interviews, some token, direct from the hand which he 
kisses,—a medal, or rosary, or cross, which is treasured through 
life, and renews almost daily into fresliness the associations of 
youth. 

** Nor does it seldom happen, too, that one finds one’s self remem- 
bered from a previous interview, and has a question asked which 
shows the kind tenacity of a memory through which things of 
higher interest must have passed in the interval. Is it wonderful 
that what is unmeaningly called ‘ ultramontanism’ should increase 
on every side? For what in reality is it? Not, certainly, a varia- 
tion of doctrine, but a more vivid and individual perception, an 
experience, of its operation. The ‘supremacy’ is believed by the 
untravelled as much as by the travelled catholic. But facilities of 
access, and many other reasons, have increased the number of those 
who have come into contact with successive Pontiffs ; and this has 
seldom failed to ripen an abstract belief into an affectionate senti- 
ment. But with those who have continued for years under the same 
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influence, unvarying in its winning and impressive forms, it becomes 
a fixed element, constant and persevering where all else may differ, 
and gives a warmth and strength to their religious and ecclesiasti- 
cal convictions. The German student will carry away his Roman 
impressions, theorised perhaps in a more abstruse and transcenden- 
tal form ; the Frenchman will bear them in a more imaginative and 
poetical shape ; to the English mind they will present themselves 
more practically, and as guides to action; while perhaps the Ame- 
rican will relish them the more keenly because they contrast so 
strongly with whatever he admires most in secular aud temporal 
policy, and bear the seal of a distinct order of existence. But all, 
whithersoever they go, will belong to the school in which they have 
been educated, and naturally communicate their own feelings to 


many.”—pp. 19—29. 


Many have since then been the interviews of the Cardi- 
nal with succeeding Popes, and of these he has detailed 
not a few in his Recollections, but they are all characterised 
by the same grace, the same condescension, and the same 
tenderness upon the part of the sovereign that were observ-= 
able in this first interview with Pius VII. The relations 
of the Cardinal with other Popes had in most instances 


ripened into friendship even before their elevation to the 


Pontificate, and we find one venerable Pope playfully re- 
minding the Cardinal, then Dr. Wiseman, that the latter 
should thenceforward have to correct his own proofs, in 
allusion to a little work the Cardinal then had in the press, 
and the sheets of which the Pope had taken pleasure to 
correct, when his labour of love was interrupted by the 
conclave and his own election. The author had been early 


promoted to the vice-rectorship of the English college, and 


this position it was that originally created for him frequent 
occasions of access to the person of successive Popes; 
but the intimacy which existed between himself and so 
many occupants of the Roman chair, had, as we have 
already mentioned, been established in nearly every 
instance before the accession of the Pope. ‘This is not 
difficult to understand. The Vice-Rector of the English 


College was not a mere official, however excellent and 


exemplary a mere official may often be. The germ of 
many a fruitful purpose had been cherished within him by 
the kindly dew of encouragement, from the very starting- 
point of his career. His taste for philological studies, and 
for oriental literature in particular, his love of art, his skill 
in modern languages, the depth and stretch of his general 
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reading, soon made him conspicuous even in Rome, and 
introduced him to all its great scholars and artists, who 
were not slow to recognize and welcome a kindred spirit. 
It is neither necessary nor becoming in this place to 
say in full what is in our minds as to the merits of Cardinal 
Wiseman; but it is mere matter of fact that putting his 
dignity and his fame out of view altogether, his personal 
accomplishments as a scholar reflect the highest credit on 
the college and the city in which they were developed. 
Could any English city or university, any modern Athens, 
as one peculiarly leaden town in Ireland is called, 
produce within the same lifetime a linguist such as 
Mezzofanti, a philologist like Mai, an historian and arch- 
sologist like Theiner, an astronomer like Secchi, a theolo- 
gian like Passaglia, a painter and founder of a school like 
Overbeck, the nation would be naturally and excusably 
proud. Should that city have accumulated and con- 
tinue to accumulate such treasures of learning as are no 


where else to be met with—should it spend itself in the 


endowment of libraries, colleges, and museums—sbould all 
these be made accessible to every visitor of respectable 
character—should it out of limited resources, and by a spe- 
cies of miraculous multiplication, have provided unlimited 
opportunity for the studious—should it have lavished upon 
them bounty and encouragement—should it attract and 
incorporate foreign talent, loving and rewarding it as old 
Rome did the genius of her African comedian, her Spanish 
philosopher, or her Thracian fabulist—could it withal claim 
the glory of having revived liberal studies in Europe during 
an era like that of Leo X., and of still promoting them with 
unabated zeal; its praise would be ever upon our lips; 
and we should be as tender of its honour as of our own. 
If in addition to all this our city were famous for monu- 
ments of art, unequalled in the world beside; and if to 
crown the entire it held unquestioned supremacy in works 
of charity and mercy; we should almost put the shoes 
from our feet, as upon holy ground, before venturing to 
walk its pavements. But if in presence of our love and 
veneration, any man were to prove so incurably stupid, or 
so perversely malign, as to charge ignorance, and the love 
of ignorance, and the diffusion of ignorance, upon our 
sacred city; we should regard him in the one case as a 
confirmed simpleton, and in the other as a dangerous 


lunatic. 
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To the World Rome is all we have just described, to 
Catholics she is of course much more; and as Cardinal 


Wiseman’s book is intended for all, while he states his 
own impressions as those of a Catholic, his facts should 
be of interest for every one. In his book he has put 
forward nothing argumentatively or apologetically ; but it 
abundantly proves that the state of things we have just 
supposed to exist in imagination, has actual existence, and 
is the normal condition of Rome. His recollections include 
more than one period, when Rome was not in her normal 
condition, and they refer to the time when her Pontiff was 
in captivity, her princes in dispersion, her sanctuaries 
stripped and desolate, her treasures of art and literature 
rifled, and the whole course of her existence changed. 
The internal policy of Rome could hardly be governed by 
ordinary and general principles, at the period when our 
Author first made acquaintance with it. It was a time of 
restoration and reconstruction, and the measures taken 
by Pius VII. and his great minister, Consalvi, were such 
as the circumstances evidently dictated, and as the result 
proved to have been right. Delicate questions had to be 
adjusted between the purchasers of forfeited property, under 
the imperial government, and the old proprietors; heavy 
debts had to be liquidated, and large compensations to be 
given by the state ; moderate taxation had to be reconciled 
with very large and exceptional outgoings, and the tradi- 
tional character of Rome, as patroness of art, literature, and 
science, to be maintained at its ancient level. The social 


disorders which had grown out of the troubles of the pre- 
ceding period, demanded instant and vigorous repression. 
But, because the resources, at the disposal of the Popes 
and their successors, have not been always equal to the 
emergencies which called for their application, the blame 
of any failure, partial or total, has been charged upon the 
government, and no account taken of the intrinsic wisdom 
of their measures, or the relation of their means to their 
necessities. ‘hus, if the Popes have not been entirely 
successful in the repression of brigandage, one of the most 
terrible results of the disorganization, that, at various 
times, since the captivity of Pius VI. preceded the res- 
toration of Pius VII., it should be remembered that 
martial law, administered by the French arms during 
the imperial government, had been found unequal to the 
task, which the Popes are flippantly required to perform, 
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as a matter of course. Again, it is rarely suggested to 
those who sneer at Roman government, that whenever 


that government has had free action, its monetary and 
commercial measures have been even in advance of the 
time. Before his captivity, and under no outward pres- 
sure, Pius VI\i. had been forward to abolish monopolies, 
to reform the currency, and to promote the wellare of his 
people by every appliance within his reach. Ata later 
period, when Mr. Canning thought proper to revolutionize 
one side of the world in order to adjust the balance at the 
other, by promoting the revolt of the Spanish Colonies in 
America ; no sooner did the Pope see de facto governments 
established, than without a moment’s hesitation he ac- 
knowledged them, and by so doing anticipated the appli- 
cation of practical good sense, to international law, by 
a quarter of a century, Cardinal Wiseman, as we have 
already noticed, enters largely into the political relations 
between Rome and the other states of Kurope, from the 
close of the Pontificate of Pius VI., to the period at 
which his personal recollections of Gregory XVI. termi- 
nate. We, however, feel ourselves irresistibly carried 
to dwell more particularly upon what is most character- 
istic of Roman Life in Rome. ‘The ability of Roman 


diplomatists, and of Cardinal Consalvi in particular, is a 
standing proof that the priesthood, and even the cloister, 
is no bad school of statesmanship,—the general prosperity 
of the population, and their deep-seated loyalty to their 
princes, ruffled occasionally at the surface by revolutionary 
discontents—the evidence of paternal care, conspicuous in 
the measures of the government—all these circumstances, 


as detailed in the Cardinal’s Recollections, are only con- 
firmation of what he has already stated, in perhaps a less 
attractive form; but we cannot help reverting to some of 
the passages which bear upon the encouragement given 
by the papal administration to literature and art ; passages 
which seem to diffuse even around ourselves the atmos- 
of of study in which the Author lived, and moved, and 


ad his being ; and which recal to our own mind the happy 
hours of early study, in aspot remote indeed from Rome, 
if we calculate by miles, but not far or dissimilar if we 
measure by influence. The Cardinal closes his Recollec- 
tions of the Pontificate of Pius VIII. with the touching 
and suggestive passage we quote. 
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“On the morning of December the first, Pius VIII. calmly 
breathed his last. 

“In the recollections of the preceding Popes, the reader will 
have observed one principle kept in view, which he may think has 
been lost sight of in the record of this third Pontificate. It has 
been wished to exemplify, even at the risk of being personal—which 
recollections must necessarily be—how individual is the influence 
of the Holy See upon all, however insignificant, who closely approach 
it. The shade of a tall and stately tree, if it be of a baneful charac- 
ter, blights all that is planted beneath it; while another seems to 
draw upwards, and to give straight, though perhaps slender, growth 
to what springs up under its shelter. Such is the benign and fos~ 
tering protection and direction which many will have experienced 
in the Roman Pontiff. And, therefore, a recollection of having been 
brought beneath this propitious influence, is equivalent to a con- 
sciousness of having felt it. Already one conversation with Pius 
VIII. has been recorded, on those studies which formed the writer’s 
favourite pursuits, calculated to encourage perseverance in them. 
Another interview can more easily be here inserted, because it has 
already been published many years, and, therefore, it is as much the 
reader's property as the author’s own. The following, then, is an 
extract from the last of twelve Lectures, delivered in Rome in 1835, 
and published in London in the followiug year :— 

“** In my own case, I should be unjust to overlook this opportu- 
nity of saying that, on every occasion, but principally on the subject 
of these Lectures,* I have received the most condescending encou- 
ragement from those whose approbation every Catholic will consider 
his best reward.’ 

“'To this ackuowledgment was appended the following explana- 
tory note :— 

“I feel a pleasure in relating the following anecdote. A few 
years ago, I prefixed to a thesis held by a member of the English 
College (afterwards the Right Rey. Bishop Baggs), a Latin disserta- 
tion of ten or twelve pages, upon the necessity of uniting general 
and scientific knowledge to theological pursuits, I took a rapid 
view of the different branches of learning discussed in these Lec- 
tures. The Essay was soon translated into Italian, and printed in 
a Sicilian journal ; and, I believe, appeared also at Milan. What 
was most gratifying, however, to my own feelings, and may serve as 
a confirmation of the assertions in the text, is, that when, two days 
after, I waited upon the late Pope Pius VIII, a man truly well 
versed in sacred and profane literature, to present him, according 
to usage, with a copy of the thesis prepared for him, I found him 





* Lectures on the Connection between Science and Revealed 
Religion. 
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with it on his table; and, in the kindest terms, he informed me, 
that, having heard of my little Essay, he had instantly sent for it, 
and added, in terms allusive to the figure quoted above from the 
ancient Fathers: ‘ You have robbed Egypt of its spoil, and shown 
that it belongs to the people of God.’’ 

“This was the watering, soft and genial, of that little germ, 
which made it grow up, at least with the vigour of good intentions, 
into something more complete. Those few condescending words 
gave new zest to researches commenced, imparted value to what 
had been already gathered, and encouragement towards collecting 
what still lay scattered. They shed a cheerful brightness over one 
period of life. And that very moment might not be unjustly consi- 
dered its very mid-point. We all look back, from our lengthening 
desert path, upon some such green and sunlit oasis from which we 
started ; but, what was more, mine was then peopled and alive with 
kindred minds. It is then, that, on reaching back through memory 
to that happier time, to me 


«*Occurrunt anime, quales neque candidiores 
Terra tulit, neque queis me sit devinctior alter.’ 


During that brief and long-passed era of life, congenial pursuits 
created links of which few now remain, between the survivor and 
many well more worthy to have lived. Not to speak of Italy, and 
many great and vood men who flourished there, especially in Rome, 
it is pleasant to remember having conversed, and sometimes corres- 
ponded, with such scholars in France as the patriarch of Oriental 
literature, Sylvestre de Sacy ; the rival of Grotefend and precursor 
of Rawlinson, Saint Martin; the inaugurator almost of Tartar and 
Mongolian learning, Abel-Rémusat; not to mention Balbi, Ozanam, 
Halma, and many others : and in Germany to have been in similar 
relations with Mohler, Klee,—both too early taken from us,— 
Scholz, Schlegel, Windischmann the elder, and the two nobie- 
minded Gorreses, the philosopher of the noblest faculties, and the 
poet of the sweetest affections. ; 

‘Many others, indeed, as yet survive, to share the recollections 
of that period, which we hold together as a mutual bond of friendly 
intercourse and undeviating sympathies : but we all of us must now 
and then cast a ‘longing, lingering look behind,’ and turn away 
with a sigh, to see our old oasis still indeed green and sunny, but 
principally with that sheen which faith reflects upon the graves of 
the holy and the wise.”—pp. 408—12. ' 


Although the Recollections are a picture throughout, 
tliere are passages more especially pictorial. The sketches 
of religious functions—the accounts of the papal blessings 
from the balcony of St. Peter’s—the characters of eminent 
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men introduced from time to time—the descriptions of 
scenery, and those also of events in which the Author 
took- any part, are singularly beautiful and vivid. The 
peculiar features of the Roman government are brought 
out with as much distinctness, and with as little effort in 
the picture as they produce themselves in the originals. 
Thus you find in the conduct of the Popes much to suit 
the exigencies of the time, but nothing provisional, nothing 
that betrays a sense of insecurity, The reigning Pontiff, 
like Leo XII., may be borne down by infirmity, his power 
and life may be contracted to the narrowest span, it may 
have been embarrassed by revolutionary disturbances like 
that of Gregory X VI., but there is no interruption of the 
public works, no deviation from the uniform course of policy, 
no compromise of dignity, no suspicion, real or apparent, 
that any difficulty is insurmountable, or to be turned aside 
and not to be conquered, A consciousness of right, a 
sense of permanency, a security of victory, or at all events, 
a reliance upon Providence, is stamped upon every act of 
the Pope and of his government. No principle is repudiated, 
no right surrendered, and no tradition suffered to run out, 
Every page of the work contains some evidence of this. 
We are not, however, fatigued with successive master- 
pieces of character or description. The book is not con- 
ceived in a style of high art throughout. It abounds with 
anecdotes and sketches of daily life, from which we should 
readily make a few extracts, were we not warned that 
there are limits, and very contracted ones, to our space 
in this particular instance, and did we not feel that few 
indeed of our readers will long remain without the 
opportunity of forming his own opinion upon the four last 
Popes and their historian. As however, we have given a 
couple of extracts, illustrative of the encouragement given 
by the Roman government to men of letters, we think we 
cannot do better than select a sample of the men upon 
whom that encouragement was bestowed. We begin with 
Cardinal Mezzofanti. 


“Among those whom Gregory deservedly called to the highest 
honours in Rome, was that amiable prodigy Cardinal Joseph 
Mezzofanti. When, after the revolution, the city of Bologna sent a 
deputation to renew its fealty to the Pope, it wisely named as one 
to compose it, Professor Mezzofanti. The Pope, who had not known 


him before, and was charmed with him, gave him the rank of 
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Prelate, and shortly after brought him to Rome, to reside there 
permanently. He named him first Warden of the Vatican Library, 
that is in truth librarian,—this title being then reserved to a 
Cardinal—and in February, 1838, raised him to the Cardinalitial 
dignity. 

“The name of this eminent man is too well known throughout 
Europe, for it to require any eulogium here. Moreover, a most 
accurate and full life of him has been compiled by one who has 
spared no pains or research to make the biography complete. I 
allude to the Very Rev. Dr. Russell, President of St. Patrick’s 
College, Maynooth, to whom I have transferred my little stock of 
anecdotes and information concerning my good and gifted friend. 
Ilaving made this sacrifice to the desire of another, whom I may 
describe by the very same terms, I will not anticipate here what 
will be adorned by the graceful pen of this biographer. I will only 
say, that I can attest his perfect utterance and expression in the 
few languages with which I happen to be acquainted, and that I 
have heard natives of almost every country in Europe and Asia, 
not to mention California, who have borne witness in my presence 
to his perfection in accent and plirase, when speaking their various 
languages. The general observation used to be, that they would 
have easily taken him for a native each of his own country. 

‘‘ This magnificent gift of universal speech was not thrown away 
in any sense. It was habitually employed in good, in instructing 
and assisting spiritually many who, without him, might have 
remained ignorant or helpless. Though it was natural that he 
should be fond of conversing in his many languages, I should doubt 
if ever it was done from love of display ; for he was humble and 
shrinking on every occasion. Indeed he knew his powers to be a 
gift rather than an acquisition. His appearance certainly did net 
bear the seal of his high intellectual mark; for his learning on all 
subjects was accurate, extensive, and solid. The countenance, 
which was the dial to the busy and complicated works above it, 
was not ample, or noble in its traits. His brow was a problem to 
phrenologists: though his eyes were heavily pressed outwards by 
what they may have considered lingual faculties. One of this 
order once told him gravely that he had great facility in learning 
languages. ‘But then,’ Mezzofanti archly added in telling me 
this wise discovery, ‘he knew that I was already acquainted with 
fifty.’ Most amiable too he was, simple and childlike, charitable 
to excess, and ready to help any one with head or hand. 

“At the period of the jate republic, he remained in Rome when 
most of his colleagues retired ; his constitution, shaken by age and 
infirmities, was probably further enfeebled by mental sufferings 
proceeding from the events of the times: he sunk and died March 
12th, 1849. In the brief record of his life given in what may be 
called the Roman ‘Court Guide,’ though it does not extend to ten 
lines, there is a word wanting, tle omission of which does not occur 
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in any other such summary for thirty years. Whier ever a cardinal 
may have died, even if it was at a village in the Terra di Lavoro, 
he is stated to have been ‘laid in state’ (esposto) and buried in the 
church of the place ; if in Rome, in his own ‘ title.” Of Mezzofanti 
alone this is not said. Yet he died during a commonwealth which 
proclaimed that genius and virtue were to be honoured in all, 
wherever found. Did his high dignity, though adorned by every 
virtue, without a drawback, deprive him of a claim to his share of 
that boasted impartial homage? Such an exception suffices to 
throw doubts, at least, on the sincerity of those professions.”—Pp. 
472-5, 


We next come to Cardinal Mai, whose titles to distine- 
tion it would almost be impertinence to enumerate to the 
readers of the Dublin Review. ‘The discovery of the 
palimpsest manuscripts by Cardinal Mai, familiar as it is 
to the literary public, is very beautifully told by Cardinal 
Wiseman, and we subjoin the eminent writer’s account 
of the results. 


“Tn this way did Mai labour on, looking through the tangled mass 
of confused materials, catching up the ends of different threads, and 
pursuing them with patient diligence, till he had drawn each, broken 
or perfect as it happened to exist. After one minor publication of 
a translation, he began in 1813, and continued till 1819, to pour out 
an unintermitting stream of volumes, containing works or portions 
of works, lost as it was supposed irrecoverably. Various orat’ons 
of Cicero ; the lost writings of Julius Fronto ; unpublished letters 
of Marcus Aurelius, Antoninus Pius, Lucius Verus, and Appian ; 
fragments of speeches by Aurelius Symmachus ; the History of 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus from the 12th to the 20th book ; inedi- 
ted fragments of Philo; ancient commentaries on Virgil; two books 
of Eusebius’s Chronicles; the Itineraries of Alexander, and of Con- 
stantius Augustus, son of the Emperor Constantine ; three books 
of Julius Valerius on the actions of Alexander the Great ; the 6th 
and 14th Sibylline books ; finally, the celebrated Gothic version, 
by Ulphilas, of St. Paul and other parts of Scripture ; such were 
the principal works recovered and published, with notes, prefaces, 
and translations, by this indefatigable scholar, in the period just 
mentioned of six years. It was a work in which he could have 
little or no assistance from others ; in fact it was an art exclusively 
his own. , 

“Mai’s reputation was already European. At tho early age of 
thirty-seven he had made more additions to our stock of ancient 
literature than a century had done before him. At this moment a 
vacancy occurred in the Vatican library, that of first librarian. 
Cardinals Consalvi and Litta, the Secretary of State and Head- 
Librarian, at once cast their eyes on the young priest at Milan, as 
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the fittest person to occupy the post. On his arrival at Rome he 
lost no time in exploring the wider and richer field offered to his 
cultivation. He came no longer to learn, but with a perfected tact, 
an experienced eye, and a decisive critical judgment. Hence he 
soon began his work of reproduction, and singularly enough in con- 
tinuation of his previous successes. For he discovered in the Vati- 
can, portions of the very Bobbio manuscripts which he had explored 
in the Ambrosian, containing consequently the wanting parts of 
authors already partially recovered. This was the case with Fronto 
and his imperial pupils and friends, one of the most charming 
epistolatory collections ever published. By adding what was in 
Rome to what had been given at Milan, Mai was able to present a 
much more complete edition of it. We also published valuable 
fragments of civil law, anterior to the Justinian code, and of works 
on orthography by comparatively obscure authors. 

‘* But whatever he had till now performed was eclipsed by the 
most fortunate and brilliant of his discoveries, that of Cicero’s long- 
coveted treatise ‘De Republica.’ Petrarca, Poggio, and Bessarion, 
with a host of elegant scholars, had desired and sought in vain to 
see this treatise. It had eluded every research. Under a copy of 
St. Augustine’s Commentary on the Psalms Mai discovered it, in 
large bold characters, with its title legible, I can well remember 
the commotion which the announcement of this success excited 
through the literary world in Rome. Of course it took some time 
to prepare the work for publication. Indeed I have heard from the 
learned discoverer himself, that while new types were being cast, 
and arrangements made for publishing it through all Europe, he 
was busily engaged in hunting out all the quotations of Cicero’s 
work dispersed through the ponderous tomes of subsequent writers, 
especially Fathers. The very one whose own lucubrations had 
shielded it from destruction, and covered it with a patina or anti- 
quarian crust such as often saves a valuable medal, yielded no 
small number of extracts, which either were found in the discovered 
portions and so verified their genuineness, or were absent from them 
and so filled up Jacune. 

“ How often have I had that precious volame in my hand, with 
the man whose fame it crowned explaining to friends around him 
the entire process of discovery, and the manner in which he drew 
out order from the chaotic confusion of its leaves. Indeed seldom 
was it my lot to lead any party to visit the Vatican library, while 
Monsignor Mai was librarian, without his leaving his own pur- 
suit to show us its treasures, and not the least valuable of them, 
himself. 

‘It need not be said that further honours and promotions were 
lavished upon him. He was made Canon of St. Peter’s, a bur- 
then indeed, but a distinction also, and a prelate of the highest 
order. Gregory XVI., wishing to employ his extraordinary abili- 
ties in the service of religion, named him Secretary of the Con- 
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gregation of Propaganda. This was in 1833; but, though this 
office took him away from his dear manuscripts and gave him 
occupation enough for any other man, it did not interrupt his 
studies. He was allowed to have the codices at his house, and 
went on transcribing and printing as much as before. At length 
on the 12th of February, 1838, Pope Gregory named him Cardinal, 
together with his illustrious friend and successor in the librarian- 
ship, Mezzofanti. 

“Even now, he was appointed to offices that required great 
attention and assiduity; still there was no intermission in his 
favourite pursuits, Ile did not confine his industry to palimpsests; 
but drew from the shelves of the Vatican, histories, poems, medical 
and mathematical treatises, acts of councils, biblical commentaries, 
in fine, works of every age and of every class, classical, patristic, 
medieval, and even modern, not only in Greek and Latin, but in 
Arabic, Syro-Chaldaic, and Armenian. He reestablished under 
the auspices of Gregory, the celebrated Vatican press, which had 
formerly published the splendid St. Ephrem; he had cast for it 
new sets of types, for various alphabets, from the best models in 
old manuscripts ; and especially employed it in the printing of the 
great Codex Vaticanus, which he transcribed. 

“The fruit of this unceasing industry may be summarily des- 
cribed as follows :— 

“1, ‘Scriptorum veterum nova collectio.’ A collection, in ten 
huge quarto volumes, of writers sacred and profane, of every age. 

**2. ‘Classici scriptores ex codicibus Vaticanis editi;’ in ten 
volumes of smaller dimensions. These two series closely followed 
one another. The first began to be published in 1827, and the 
second was closed in 1838. 

‘England was not behind other countries in honouring the 
genius and indefatigable application of this great man. The Royal 
Society of Literature awarded to him its gold medal in 1824, with 
this inscription on the reverse :—AneéeLo Maio PALIMPsESTORUM 
INVENTORI ET RESTAURATORI. Literary distinctions showered on him 
from every side, and his bust was erected in the halls of learned 
societies. His labours, however, did not end here. Finding abun- 
dant materials yet remaining at hand, worthy of publication, he 
undertook and completed : 

“3. ‘Spicilegium Romanum,’ another series in ten volumes, 
which he finished in 1844, 

“In 1853, on the death of Cardinal Lambruschini, he was named 
Cardinal-Librarian, though it can hardly be said that this appoint- 
ment changed his habits, or increased his advantages. Still he 
continued his work, and commenced the publication of a new series 
of twelve volumes. 

“4, ‘Nova Patrum Bibliotheca.’ Only six volumes had ap- 
peared, when death brought his labours prematurely to a close.” — 
pp. 486-492, 
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It will be seen we have not followed the order of the 
book in the thoughts which it has suggested to ourselves, 
Neither have we selected for extract, the passages which 
many would think the most salient. It would hardly be 
considered necessary to give the plan of a work like this. 
It follows the order of time, sometimes however, grouping 
characters and events ap: ut, where they might appear to 
break the continuity of the narrative, if they came athwart 
its course. Some of the most interesting passages might 
well be called episodes, such as the carrying off of an 
entire community by brigands, and the adventure, or 
what promised to be an adventure, for the students of ‘the 
English College, in one of their excursions. Of a similar 
character are, the visit of the Pope tothe English College, 
the defence of his thesis by a candidate doctor, a real and 
bona fide proceeding, which we, in our universities carica- 
ture, when we dispute for degrees, the burning of the 
Basilica of St. Paul extra muros, the diplomatic mission 
in which the present Pope, then a simple canon, bore a 
part that_has caused his name to be held in veneration by 
all the Churches in America; the sketches of Cardinals 
Acton and Wild, and the curious inquiry as to whether 
Dr. Lingard had been really promoted to the purple. Of 
a far different n: iture, however, are many other of the 
events recorded in the Cardinal’s volume, Administra- 
tive reforms, public works, whether of ornament or use, 
obscure, but valuable details of governments, the estab- 
lishment of banks, the endowment and regulation of new 
schools and colleges, the dealings of the State with foreign 
princes, the constitution of the Conclave, and the course 
of its proceedings, the policy of the respective Popes, the 
nature of every institution, and more par ticularly of the 
Cardinalate, the impulse given to antiquarian pursuits by 
the Government of the Popes, their patronage of art, and 
their unbounded charity ; things of this kind are any thing 
but episodes, because of these is the Popedom. The 
instances of personal kindness and affection experienced 
by the author, are modestly told, and could not have been 
left out. ‘The interview of Gregory XVI. with the late 
Emperor Nicholas, is noticed in one ‘of the most beautifully 
written chapters of the book. What occurred during that 
interview remained in the breast of the Pontiff, of the 
Emperor, and of Cardinal Acton, the only Member of the 
Sacred College who was present; but the little that is 
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known having any reference to that memorable occasion, 
is to be found among the recollections of our Cardinal. 
The action of Pius VIII. upon the mixed marriage ques- 
tion in Prussia, is well remembered, and deserves to be 
held in remembrance by Catholics. No other event was 
better entitled to a place among the recollections of one 
not so near to the Pope in place as he is now, but so very 
near in affection. ‘The Prussian gover nment stands in a 
very peculiar relation to the Holy See. Itis always on 
terms of professing friendship with the Pope, as the patri- 
arch of at least a third of its subjects. It is, however, an 
essentially Protestant power, and although its Catholic 
subjects have rights guaranteed to them by treaty, any 
indiscretion upon their part or upon that of the Holy See, 
might result in a high-handed confiscation of their treaty 
rights, as was the case in Cracow and the Russian kingdom 
of Poland. Amongst Catholics, too, the King of Prussia 
finds the only obstacle to his theories of Church govern- 
ment and fusion or confusion of religions. His Protestant 
subjects, with few exceptions, will enter into any religious 
combinations he thinks fit, but he has never attempted 
anything so absurd as to include Catholies in his religious 
schemes. Nor indeed has open and vulgar persecution 
been at any time the policy of the Prussian government. 
Frederick the Great was too indifferent to attempt prosely- 
tism in Silesia, and since then his successors have only done 
so by indirect and crooked ways ; so as to make it appear a 
circumstance, incident to the application of general laws 
and leading principles of civil government; from which the 
state could not depart, (especially a state like Prussia,) 
through tenderness for individuals. ‘Thus it was the policy 
of the king to quarter Protestant regiments in purely 
Catholic provinces, and promote marriages between the 
military and Catholic girls; the offspring of which, accord- 
ing to the law of Prussia, should follow the religion of the 
father, aud thus conduce to the establishment of colonies, at 
once milit: ary—Protestant—and to a great extent national, 
in the Rheinland. The Archbishop of Cologne cle: arly 
understood the plan, and with the aid of the Pope, and the 
aid of Heaven, signally defeated it. The anxieties of the 
Pope, and his sense of responsibility in the adoption of the 
final measures suggested by the emergency, are boldly 
and happily painted by His Eminence, and the measures 
themselves are as perfectly illustrative of the traditional 
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olicy of Rome, as anything recorded in the Cardinal’s 
taad, or elsewhere. We cannot close our article without 
expressing our admiration of the form and_ getting up of 
the work, in every department, of which Messrs. Hurst 
and Blackett have exercised the highest judgment, skill, 
and taste; and they have happily been able to command 
artistic illustrations which are fully worthy of the subject. 

We have hardly alluded to figures or statistics of any 
kind. That has been done well and often by others, and 
by no one more effectually than by our eminent author in 
this journal. Had he thought proper it would have been 
easy for to do what he has done already, and no one, 
probably, would have found it amiss. He followed, how- 
ever, a different vein of thought, and the public will judge 
of its productiveness, Mr. M: aguire, the honourable 
member for Dungarvan, has worked a vein of his own in 
the same field, aud his labours have been well rewarded. 
The statistics he has drawn together in his excellent book 
upon ‘* Rome, its Ruler, and its Institutions,” are of 
great valuc, and show with the utmost clearness, that no 
government in Europe is more tender of the interests of 
those committed to-its charge, than the government of the 
Roman states. Mr. Maguire’s book, however, has refer- 
ence to Rome under the present Pope, “‘ one whose eulo- 
gium,”’ (to use the words, almost the closing words of 
the Cardinal’s book), “ canriot enter and which he gonad 
prays in him may never come into. the compass of only 
past recollection ; ;’ whereas the ‘* Recollections of the 
four last Popes’’ stop short, even before the death of 
Gregory XVI. Amongst the glories of Rome, those recol - 
lections are certainly not the least. The tribute of genius 
is a noble offering ; more noble still when minted out of 
‘are learning ; prouder yet when recommended by virtue 
and courage; most grateful when unprompted and unen- 
forced ; most welcome when paid in your defence. Lut if 
you can say that the genius which pays you tribute has 
grown under your own hand; that the learning out of 
which it springs has been furnished from your own stores ; 
that the virtue and courage which adorn it have been cher- 
ished and developed by “yourself ; that its readiness and 


spontaneousness belong to the love you have deserved and 
inspired ; and that to defend you is but to pay a debt of 
the most exalted gratitude; if you can say all this of 
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yourself when genius does you service, you may well be 
proud: but not more proud than Rome should be of the 


** Recollections of the Four last Popes.’’ 


Art 1X.—Rome ; its Ruler and its Institutions. By John Francis 
Maguire, M.P. London: Longman. 


HE readers of our last number will recollect a let- 

. ter addressed to Mr. Maguire, in which Cardinal 
Wiseman expresses, in the warmest terms, his approbation 
of this work; at the same time corroborating from his 
personal experience, the accuracy of the many interesting 
facts which it contains. It may therefore appear super- 
fluous again to draw attention to a work already so highly 
commended, but we think it due to the importance and 
value of this publication to furnish our readers with a more 
detailed account of its contents. Its very subject, indeed, 
must secure our attention, For no name can awaken 


among Catholics an interest, so universal, yet at the same 
time so individual and peculiar, as that of Pope Pius the 
Ninth, the Head of the Catholic Church, whose charac- 
ter, illustrated by the many and varied incidents of his 
career, occupies the most prominent position in the pages 
of our author. It is the greatest joy and consolation to 
such of us Catholics as are so far removed by the accident 
of our birthplace from the centre of Catholic unity, as to be 
deprived of all hope of beholding our Pontiff, or the seat of 
his dominion, to be assured that no circumstance of tine or 
place can exile us from his fatherly heart, and that through 
his love for us, our interests and affairs will be to him ever 
dear and important. Nor are we ungrateful for the solici- 
tude with which our holy Father has ever regarded his chil- 
dren in the British dominions; as his image rises before 
our minds, our hearts beat quicker with a tender emotion 
of respectful love; the thought of his virtues and noble 
qualities is dear to us as our good name, and we hail with 
heartfelt gratitude whatever will tend to shed new lustre 
round his honoured head. The present work fulfils these 
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conditions, since it is remarkable alike for its graphic and 
animated style, its great simplicity and clearness, and the 
stirring eloquence of many of its passages, 

We will therefore proceed to give a slight sketch of this 
work, which so abounds in incident and anecdote, as to 
render the task of selection somewhat difficult. Let us 
first present to our readers the following touching descrip- 


tion of the Holy Father. 


“The features of Pius IX. have been for many years familiar 
to the people of most countries, through .portrait aud bust; and 
are more remarkable for gentleness, milduess, benevolence, and a 
rare sweetness of expression, than for any other quality or character. 
A face more calculated to win confidence and inspire affection, I 
have never seen. One smile from that tender mouth, one soft 
beam from those mild blue eyes, and even men would come as 
children to his knee. Though the very opposite of those stern and 
haughty Pontiffs which the Protestant imagination may picture to 


itself, as it thinks of a Hildebrand or a Julius, I could not conceive 
a manner or a bearing more full of true d:gnity than that of the 
Holy Father, as he ruse to entune tlie Vespers, and which he did 
with a musical and sonorous voice. I have elsewhere seen many 
pious priests in the performance of their sacred functions, but 
never before did I beliold a countenance more expressive of pro- 
found piety, or so illumined with that heavenly brightness which 
outwardly manifests the working of the spirit within. It seemed, 
as it were, suffused with a light from above. Heart, and mind, 
and soul, appeared to be absorbed, as they really were, in the 
ceremonies in which he assisted ; and not for a second’s space did 
his attention wander froin his devotions. He commuued as truly 
with his God, in the midst of that splendid crowd, and with 
hundreds of eager eyes riveted upon him, as if he were kueeling in 
his private chamber, and asking fur another day of strength to 
meet the difficulties of his exalted but perilous position. I do not 
write this as the result of a single impression, but of one which 


several other opportunities only tended to confirm the more strongly. 


For on some seven or eight subsequent occasions, I had the good 
fortune to be present when the Pope assisted in person at various 
ceremonies of the Church, more or less grand and impressive ; and 
on each occasion, I was struck by the same rapt piety, the same 
devout abstraction, the same beautiful expression of that holiness 
which irradiates the human face as with beams of celestial light.’’ 


—pp. 15, 17. 


Giovanni Maria Mastai Ferretti, afterwards Pope Pius 
the Ninth, was born at Sinigaglia in the year 1792, of noble 
Roman parents, and was early seut for education to the 
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religious college of the Scolopii, at Volterra. Contrary 


to the statements of some English papers, he never 
followed the profession of arms, nor was at any time 
engaged to be married. From his childhood, his wishes 
tended to the ecelesiastical state, and he received the first 
tonsure at the early age of sixteen. But it pleased 
Divine Providence, at this time, to try the faith of the 
young aspirant with a heavy affliction. In this same year, 
1808, Mastai was first attacked with epileptic fits, and 
these continued during some years with such violence, as 
apparently to render his ordination impossible. After the 
return of Pius the 7th to the Papal States in 1814, Mastai 
continued to attend the Ecclesiastical Academy, though 
in the dress of a layman. Inspired, however, with an 
ardent longing for the Priesthood, he soon recommenced 
his theological studies under Professor Joseph Graziosi, 
and was at length admitted to minor orders. In 1818, 
under Monsignor QOdesealchi, and Monsignor Strombi, 
the saintlike Bishop of Maccerata, he engaged in a mis- 
sion given in his native province of Sinigaglia. Here his 
health improved, and on his return to Rome, he was 
ordained subdeacon on the 18th December, 1818, having 
previously received a dispensation for that purpose on 
account of his still existing infirmity. Soon after he 
solicited and obtained from the Holy Father, the crown- 
ing honour of the Priesthood, with the sole condition that 


while offering the Sacrifice of the Mass, he should be 
assisted by some other clergyman. Even this restriction 
was removed by the Pope in a personal interview, when 
guided by an all but prophetic instinct, he foretold to 
Mastai a complete immunity from his distressing com- 
plaint. Most Catholics have heard of the merciful and 
almost miraculous restoration to health, which followed 
the ordination of the future Pope. During a period of 
nearly forty years, he has never once suffered from those 
epileptic attacks which at one time so grievously afflicted 
him, and truly we have unspeakable reason for gratitude 
to that divine Providence, who thus restored to health and 
usefulness, one whom all Christendom was afterwards 
destined to look up to as chief pastor and ruler. In 1823, 
Mast:i accompanied Monsignor Mugi, afterwards Bishop 
of Castello, on a mission to Chili, where he passed three 
Jaborious and useful years in the performance of his sacred 


functions. We pass over the description of them, yet we 
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must linger for a moment to describe an incident of his 
journey thither, which is peculiarly touching to the 
English reader. 

“As the Apostolical Delegate, and his companions and suite, 
were on their way to the capital, they had to put up at a misera- 
ble wayside inn, far remote from any other human habitation. In 
this comfortless abode Jay an English officer, tossing and writhing 
on a bed of sickness, many thousand miles away from home and 
friends. The sad condition of this unhappy gentleman, and a ‘ here- 
tic,’ became known to the Italian ecclesiastics, one of whom chari- 
tably remained behind his companions, to watch by the sick man, 
whom he nursed with the tenderness of a mother or sister; nor did 
he leave his side till he had the satisfaction of seeing him restored 
to health and strength. The Italian priest who stopped by the 
wayside to minister to the sick stranger, was Mastai [erretti, now 
Pius the Ninth!” 


Mastai returned to Rome at the end of the year 1825, 
the Apostolic Delegate deeming it more prudent to leave 
Chili on the outbreak of a revolution there. At Rome 
the future Pope was appointed by Leo the Twelfth to the 
Presidency of the great “‘ ospizio’’ of San Michele. Here 
he continued for the space of twenty months, discharging 
his arduous and important duties with a zeal and prudence 
that are still remembered with gratitude by those con- 


nected with the institution. At the end of that time he 
was elevated by the same Pontiff to the Archiepiscopal 
See of Spoleto. In this city the new bishop found a fresh 
field for the exercise of his untiring charity. He founded 
a large orphanage, intended for the instruction of poor 
children, in different mechanical arts; and this institution 
will, we hope, long remain a monument of his benevo- 
lence, one of the many that must ever endear the name of 
Pius the Ninth to the Italian people. In the year 1831, 
the Archbishop experienced a foretaste of those political 
difficulties by which his Pontificate has been so heavily 
overcast. Inthat year a band of about 4000 insurgents 
took up their quarters in Spoleto, having, at the approach 
of the Austrians, abandoned the siege of Civita Castel- 
lana. The Archbishop did not lose courage in this trying 
emergency. He exerted his utmost influence with the 
insurgents, and by his entreaties, and by the promise of 
some few thousand scudi, induced thein at length to lay 
down their arms. The great earthquake which, in the 
following year, laid waste the province of Spoleto, only 
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afforded to Mastai another opportunity of exercising his 
boundless charity, Truly fortunate were the distressed 
people in the care of such a pastor; for the Archbishop 
never rested till he procured relief for their wants, while, 
with the tenderest charity he consoled their sufferings. 

In 1832 Mastai was translated by Pope Gregory the 
Sixteenth to the Kpiscopal See at Imola, in place of 
Cardinal Justiniani, who had resigned its charge. It 
would exceed the limits of our Article were we to describe 
in detail the many works of charity established or pro- 
moted at Imola, by their good Archbishop. We must refer 
the reader to Mr. Maguire, especially for an account of 
the founding of a Refuge for female Penitents, long an 
object of the deepest interest to the venerable Prelate. 
It was at Imola that Mastai received the well-deserved 
honour of the purple, being proclaimed Cardinal on the 
14th of December, 1840. We extract the following roman- 
tic instance of Cardinal Mastai’s courage and presence of 
mind, which occurred in February, 1846. 


“One evening of the Carnival, a little before dusk, the Cardinal 
was making his accustomed visit before the altar of the Holy 
Sacrament, in the cathedral, when the sacristan rushed towards 
him, crying out to hasten for God’s sake, as murder was being per- 
petrated in the sacristy. Invoking the Divine aid, the Cardinal at 
once arose, and hastening to the spot, found there, lying upon a 
form, a youth of about twenty years of age, who, having been 
dangerously wounded by a bayonet thrust, had just taken refuge in 
the sacred building. The Cardinal had scarcely reached the suf- 
ferer, when three armed men rushed in with the wicked intention of 
completing their deed of blood. But, nowise dismayed by their 
naked weapons, and their looks of deadly hate, Mastai boldly con- 
frouted the assassins, and presenting his pastoral cross, described 
to them the enormity of their crime, and commanded them to 
retire, His words, so full of courage, and uttered as with the 
authority of one commissioned by Heaven, struck terror into their 
breasts, and were silently and almost unconsciously obeyed.”— 
p. 31. 

"We have arrived at that time when Cardinal Mastai 
was called upon to quit the comparatively obscure sphere 
of his former life, and enter upon a more splendid but 
dangerous position. From his pious labours he was 
summoned by Divine Providence to become the supreme 
Pastor of the whole Christian world on the death of 
Gregory the Sixteenth, early in June 1846; and on the 
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17th of the same month the united body ‘of Cardinals, 
assembled in conclave, announced the election of the new 
Pope, under the name of Pius the Ninth. ‘The generous 
act of grace by which the new Pontiff signalized his acces- 
sion is well known to the world at large. On the 14th of 
July, one month after his election, he published an all but 
general amnesty, which Mr. Maguire gives at length, but 
which we forbear to quote. Two classes of offenders were 
alone excepted; the small number of ecclesiastics, mili- 
tary officers, and employés of the government, who were 
supposed guilty of political offences, and such persons as 
were accused of ordinary crimes. All prosecutions for poli- 
tical crimes were stopped ; the prisons were thrown open, 
and exiles were invited to return, on the sole condition that 
they should solemnly bind themselves for the future to 
act as good and faithful subjects of his Holiness. How 
these oaths were kept; and how the people requited this 
generous forgiveness, it is needless to say! For the 
moment, the act of grace excited boundless rejoicing in all 
ranks and classes of society. 

What man in Europe was so popular as Pius the Ninth ? 
Even the English papers were filled with praises of the 
patriotic Pope, while the citizens of Rome burst out into a 
perfect frenzy of excitement and joy. But, in the midst 
of the general enthusiasm might be heard the menace of 
the gathering storm. France and Austria viewed with 
suspicious displeasure this first step towards liberty, while 
many of the Pope’s counsellors entertained gloomy fore- 
bodings of approaching disaster. Perhaps Pius himself 
was aware of his danger, and of the perilous position in 
which he stood ; for alas! among the honest though fickle 
crowd, and vieing with the most enthusiastic in their demon- 
strations, were to be found the followers of Joseph 
Mazzini. How fiendlike were the purposes of these men, 
and how fearful the steadiness and subtlety’ with which 
they were carried out, may be judged by their writings. 
We extract the following from Joseph Galetti, one of those 
who had sworn and been restored to liberty by the gener:il 
amnesty. ‘To those of our fellow-countrymen who still 
regard the followers of Mazzini as patriots and heroes, we 
recommend this document as deserving their special 
attention, 


‘Our enemies are many; first of all the clergy, the nobility, 
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many proprietors, lastly, government employés, At the ery of 
liberty shall be instituted in every city revolutionary committees 
which shall make sure of the said persons the most suspected, and 
whose liberty or survival might bring great detriment to the cause. 
As a rule for the sentences of the committees two sorts of persons 
are to be distinguislied ; 1. hose who are indifferent to the cause, 
but have committed no excess against its partisans, and are attached 
to government through love of quiet. For these you must use all 
zeal to interest them. 2. Those who, employés or not, have openly 
shown themselves our enemies, upsetting us in every way, and these 
chiefly shall be deprived of life. The manner of arrest without 
violence, and by night; put in prison and slain. You must use the 
greatest prudence and secrecy, giving out then either that they are 
hid, or exiled, or imprisoned provisionally. And all that not to 
excite tumults and awaken horror, as happened in the September- 
ings. Their deaths to be speedy and without torment.”—p. 40. 


But let us hear, in the following extract, what Mazzini 
himself, that brave patriot, issues from his secure retreat. 


“In great countries it is by the peop!e wo must go to regenera- 
tion ; in yours by the princes. We must absolutely make them of 
our side. It is easy. The Pope will march in reform through prin- 
ciple and of necessity ; the King of Piedmont through the idea of 
the crown of Italy ; the Grand Duke of Tuscany through inclination 
and irresolution ; the King of Naples through force ; aud the little 
princes will have to think of other things besides reform. The 
people yet in servitude can only sing its wants. Profit by the least 
concession to assemble the masses, were it only to testify gratitude. 
Fétes, songs, assemblies, numerous relations established among mea 
of all opinions, suffice to make ideas gush out to give the people the 
feeling of its strength and render it exucting......Italy is still what 
France was before the Revolution; she wants her Mirabeau, 
Lafayette and others. A great lord may be held back by his mate- 
rial interests, but he may be taken by vanity. Leave him the chief 
place whilst he will go with you. There are few who would go to 
the end. The essential thing is that the goal of the great revo- 
lution be unknown to them. Let us never let them see more than 
the first step. In Italy the clergy is rich in the money and faith of 
the people. You must manage them in both those interests, and as 
much as possible make their influence of use. If you could create 
a Savonarola in every capital, we should make giant strides. The 
clergy is not the enemy of liberal institutions -Learned discus- 
sions are neither necessary nor opportune. There are regenerative 
words which contain all that need be often repeated to the people. 
Liberty, rights of man, progress, equality, fraternity, are what the 
people will understand above all, when opposed to the words des- 
petisin, privileges, tyranny, slavery, &c. The difficulty is not to 
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convince the people; it is to get it together.......The clergy has 
only half the social doctrine. It wishes like us for brotherhood, 
which it calls charity. But its hierarchy and habits make it the 
imp of authority, that is to say, despotism. We must take what 
good there is, and cut the bad, and try to make equality penetrate 
the Church, and all will go on. Clerical power is personification in 
the Jesuits. The odium of that name is already a power for the 
socialists. Make use of it......Associate! associate! everything is 
in that word. The secret societies give irresistible strength to the 
parties that can call upon them. Do not fear to see them split, the 
‘ more the better. All go to the same end by different ways. Tho 
secret will be often violated; so much the better: the secret is 
necessary to give security to the members, but a certain transpa- 
rency is needed to iuspire fire in the stationary. When a great 
number of associates receiving the word of order to spread an idea, 
and make it public opinion, shall be able to concert a movement, 
they will find the old building pierced in every part, and falling, as 
if by miracle, at the least breath of progress. They will be aston- 
ished themselves to see flying before the single power of opinion, 
kings, lords, the rich, the priest, who formed the carcase of the old 
social edifice. Courage, then, and perseverance.”—pp. 41—43. 


What were the objects of the association thus sedulously 


to be kept back from the moderate, and concealed from 
the people under a few “‘ regenerative words,’’ may be seen 
by the following selections from their rules. 


**1. The society is formed for the indispensable destruction of all 
the Governments of the Peninsula, and to form a single state of all 
Italy in Republican form 30. Members who will not obey the 
orders of the Secret Society, and those who unveil its mysteries, 
shall be poniarded without remission, 381. The secret tribunal 
shall pronounce the sentence, pointing out one or two associates for 
its immediate execution. 32. The associate who shall refuse to 
execute the sentence shall be held perjured, and as such put to 
death on the spot. 33. If the victim succeed in escaping he shall 
be pursued incessantly in every place; and the guilty shall be 
struck by an invisible hand, were he sheltered on the bosom of his 
mother, or in the tabernacle of Clirist...... 54. Each tribunal shall 
be competent not only to judge guilty adepts, bnt to put to death 
all persons whom it shall devote to death.’—p. 44. 


We refer the reader to the volume now before us, for a 
more detailed account of the difficulties which assailed 
Pius in the commencement of his Pontificate. In the 
midst of ever increasing troubles and dangers, the Pope 
laboured earnestly in behalf of reform. Every branch of 
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administration was improved by his personal supervision, 
and his exertions extorted admiration even from his op- 
ponents. It would take too much space were we to give all 
the anecdotes that have been related of his sweetness of 
disposition and personal interest in the most minute con- 
cerns of his subjects. We select, almost at random, the 
following pretty story. 


“One day a little fellow, all in tears, attempted to make his way 
through the ranks of the Swiss guards, to present a petition. The 
Pope, hearing the noise, enquired as to its cause, and sent for the 
petition. It was in these words: ‘Most Holy Father, my mother 
is old and infirm. Iam too young to support her life and mine. 
Our landlord, a bad man, will turn us out to-morrow if we don’t 
pay him the four scudi we owe him. Deign to lend them. I will 
pay you when I am bigger.’ ‘What is your name, my good child, 
and how old are you ? asked the Pope. ‘I am Paul, and I am 
ten years old.’ ‘ What trade is your father?’ ‘ He’s waiting in 
Paradise for us these ten years,’ answered the little fellow, with an 
accent of touching emotion. ‘And your mother?’ enquired the 
Pope. ‘ She embroiders, and prays from moruing to night.’ Having 
asked the child where he lived, avd been told, the Pope desired 
him to come on the next day, and that he would give him what his 
mother wanted. In the meantime inquiries were made, which 
proved that the statement of the child was correct; and when he 
came again, the Pope gavo him ten scudi. ‘I did not ask you for 
ten,’ said the little fellow, and he gave back six. ‘Take them 
again, my good child,’ said the P ope, ‘and tell your mother I will 
look after her for the future.’ ” —p. 49. 


In 1847 Pius 1X. became involved in a dispute with 
Austria, in consequence of the jealous and aggressive con- 
duct of that power. A body of 1500 troops, by command 
of Marshal Radetski, were sent to occupy Ferrara, on an 
absurd pretext of protecting the Pope from conspirators. 
Pius indignantly demanded the withdrawal of this force, 
and in case of refusal prepared to defend his right. A 
momentary flash of warlike spirit blazed out in the Roman 
States, but happily, for all concerned, the difference was 
amicably adjusted. On the 15th of November, the Pope, 
in person, solemnly inaugurated that council of state, 
which had now for some months been promised to the 
Roman people, This council, formed to assist his Holiness 
in his administrative duties, was composed of the Presi- 
dent Cardinal Antonelli, the Vice President Monsignore 
Amici, and twenty-four deputies named by the different 
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provinces in the Roman States. Pius himself addressed 
the council in an admirable speech, in which he announeed 
his intention of bestowing on his people the blessings of a 
gradual reform, while he at the same time, disclaimed all 
visionary and Utopian schemes. Surely, if ever the 
Roman people hoped to enjoy the inestimable privilege of 
a free constitution, their hopes must have been fixed on 
their Supreme Pontiff; but subsequent events proved how 
little they were able to appreciate what to us seems, after 
religion, the greatest of earthly blessings. The opening 
of the council of state, however, excited great enthusiasm 
at Rome, and still more perhaps in other parts of the 
world. Addresses by Protestants were voted in America, 
to congratulate the Holy Father, while in England all 
eyes were turned with deep interest to the pontifical chair. 
Most of us can remember that time and the emotions of 
pride and delight that filled all Catholic breasts at this 
opening of a glorious future for Rome. How soon, alas, 
was the fair prospect overcast! The Holy Father, mean- 
while in the midst of many cares, found time to listen to 
the cry of his distant and distressed children in Ireland, 
then suffering from the double horrors of famine and pes- 
tilence. In his encyclical letter of March 18th, he encou- 
rages the sufferers by the expression of his deep sympathy, 
and by the promises of prayers; while a sum of 12,000 
scudi, collected through his instrumentality, was sent to 
their relief. We must refer the reader to Mr. Maguire 
for an account of the war (of independence that com- 
menced at this epoch) and the confusion it occasioned in 
Rome. 

It was this confusion, almost amounting to anarchy, that 
induced the Holy Father to summon Count Rossi on the 
16th of August, 1848, to undertake the conduct of affairs. 
On the 15th of November, this unfortunate man was assas- 
sinated in broad daylight, as he alighted from his carriage, 
at the door of the Chamber of Deputies. With the par- 
ticulars of his murder, and the horrible circumstances that 
followed it, most persons are familiar. Only ten years 
have elapsed since that dreadful time, and few Catholics 
will require to be reminded of the events of those two days 
in Rome. Suffice it to say, that not one of the civil or 
inilitary authorities, exerted himself either to arrest the 
assassins or restrain the general tumult that ensued, and 
that on the 16th the Pope’s palace was surrounded by a 
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brutal and infuriated rabble. Mr. Maguire describes the 
scene that then took place, in the words of the French 
ambassador, the Duc de Harcourt. The mob having forced 
some members of the Chamber of Deputies to accompany 
them, and act as spokesmen, proceeded to announce their 
demands, viz., the dismissal of the ministry, the formation 
of a new one, the formation of a constituent assembly, &e. 
Pius replied, that he would yield nothing to violence; and 
the Swiss guard, of whom there were about a hundred in the 
Quirinal, fired on the mob. The steady courage of these 
devoted men might have produced an effect, but for the 
approach of the military. Some thousands of the Roman 
soldiers, to their shame be it spoken, joined with the 
wretched populace in insulting and coercing their generous 
sovereign and pastor. The mob, thus reinforced, prepared 
for a furious attack on the pontifical palace. Faggots 
were gathered together to set fire to the gates; long lad- 
ders were brought from all parts to scale the walls, while 
many shots were fired at the windows from behind the 
statues of Castor and Pollux. Amongst the victims to 
these shots, was the Pope’s private secretary, Monsignor 
Palma, who was killed about four o’clock in the afternoon. 
It was in the midst of these outrages, that a deputation 
was sent in to Elis Holiness, offering him the final terms 
dictated by the rabble. They were, in effect, the same as 
the demands already made, with the additional announce- 
ment, that should the Pope not yield to their wishes, “ it 
was their firm purpose to break into the Quirinal, and put 
to death every inmate thereof, with the sole and single 
exception of His Holiness himself.”’* One hour only was 
left to consider the people’s ultimatum. <A revolution, so 
sudden and formidable, left the Pope no choice of plans ; 
one measure alone could be adopted, and that was instant 
flight. Pius at once resolved to leave tlie palace, and take 
refuge at Gaeta. It would not be hard to fancy what 
emotion must have wrung the heart of the Holy Father, 
thus forced by an ungrateful people to fly from his own 
city ; that city he had loved so tenderly, and for which he 
had done so much; yet not a moment during that trying 
time, did Pius lose his unchanging composure of demea- 
nour. The Pope, all this time, showed sang froid aud 





* Quoted from a letter to the Daily News. 
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firmness, says the French ambassador, in his letter to his 
own government, quoted at length, by Mr. Maguire. His 
Holiness entrusted the care of his escape to the Bavarian 
minister, and with his assistance quitted the palace, 
not disguised as a footman, as has since been said, but 
in the dress of a simple ecclesiastic. The details of the 
Holy Father’s flight to Gaeta are given in a very inter- 
esting manner by Mr. Maguire, but would be too long 
for insertion. 

Thus was the Holy Father driven in disguise from his 
own dominions ; thus was the Christian world again forced 
to behold its Head an exile and fugitive. Buta safe and 
honourable refuge was now open to Pius the Ninth, The 
morning after his arrival at Gaeta, the king of Naples, 
already informed of his flight from Rome, hastened to meet 
him, accompanied by the queen and royal family. Pius 
had passed the night at a common inn; here Ferdinand 
visited him, and greeted him with all the affectionate 
respect a Catholic prince must at that moment have felt 
for his Sovereign Pontiff. He induced the Holy Father to 
return with him to the palace, where the saintlike Queen 
of Naples received him at the foot of the stairs, and throw- 
ing herself on her knees implored his blessing. During 
his whole stay in the dominions of the King of Naples, 
Pius experienced every token of the most unbounded 
respect and love. Never, indeed, had the name of Pius 
the Ninth excited more veneration throughout Europe than 
now; now when in his hour of sorest trial, all Catholic 


hearts rallied round their supreme Ruler. In answer to 
the prayers so continuously poured forth in his behalf 
before the throne of Divine Mercy, it has pleased God to 
bring back His High Priest. Let us thank His unspeak- 
able goodness that that time of trial for the whole Catholic 
Church is at last ended, and that our pastor is no more an 
exile. Let us thank Him that He has deigned to restore 
our Holy Father to his own city. May it be long before 
the Church of Christ shall again wear the garb of mourn- 
ing for such a cause. 

It would be quite beyond the scope of an article like this 
to give more than a brief account of the proceedings of the 
mob after the departure of Pius, or of the establishment of 
the Roman Republic. The events of that fearful time, in- 
deed, are too recent to require repetition, While the Pontiff 


in retirement at Gaeta was, to quote from the ‘ Times”’ 
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newspaper, “ more entirely and essentially Pope and Head 
of the Latin Church than many of his predecessors had 
been in all the splendours of the Lateran,’’ in the city of 
the Seven Hills reigned nothing but confusion and anarehy. 
The leaders of the mob having declared the Pope’s 
government at an end, and caused his protest to be 
trampled under foot, proceeded to proclaim a free consti- 
tution. But their administration was regarded with sus- 
picion by most of the KMuropean governments, though 
several foreign consuls, among others the English, remain- 
ed at Rome, and we regret to say condescended to be 
present at an attempt made by the insurgents to keep the 
Kaster solemuities with their usual pomp. Shocking 
though it was, a priest was found willing to say the Pon- 
tiflical Mass at St. Peter’s, and afterwards give his blessing 
to the deluded people. Mazziui, Armonelli, and Safh, 
the acknowledged leaders of the republic, kept up the out- 
ward show of religion in Rome, but some of their com- 
rades were less scrupulous. We may call in evidence the 
proceedings of the infamous Lambianchi, as well as the 
many sacrileges and murders committed during this time 
in the Papal States. Pius, meanwhile, had resolved to 
appeal to the Christian princes of Kurope for succour. In 
a note issued the 18th of February, 1849, he sets forth at 
length the circumstances which had driven him from his 
dominions, and demands an armed intervention. The 
appeal thus solemnly made was responded to by all the 
Catholic powers in Kurope; but to France was reserved 
the glorious task of restoring the Pope, and delivering the 
Holy City from the rule of anarchy. On the 30th of April, 
1849, the French forces, under General Oudinot, appeared 
before the walls of Rome. The first assault made on the 
city was repulsed, to the great triumph of the revolutionary 
leaders; but on the 12th of June the French completely 
invested the town, and the result of the conflict could be 
no longer doubtful. Nevertheless the besieged showed 
throughout great courage and constancy, and in the final 
struggle, which lasted from the 24th to the 29th of June, 
fought with heroic valour. On the morning of the 30th 
the French soldiers forced their way through a breach in 
the walls, and a hand-to-hand conflict ensued. But the 
fate of Rome was now decided. General Garibaldi, leader 
of the revolutionary troops, himself declared all further 
resistance useless, andsin spite of the opposition of Maz- 
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zini a surrender was decreed. General Oudinot entered 
Rome on the 2nd of July, and at once despatched Colonel 
Niel to inform the Pope of his victory. Thus, after an 
interval of nearly a year, was Rome restored to the aucho- 
rity of the Papal See. Pius had met with so much of 
violence and ingratitude at the hands of the Roman 
people, that a heavy retribution might have seemed both 
natural and just. Stern punishments and severe repres- 
sive measures might have been expected from a sovereign 
who had been driven from his dominions with insults and 


threats. But the Holy Father’s first thought was of com- 


passion to his deluded subjects. Scarcely had his authority 
been restored, when he hastened once more to open the 
dvor of forgiveness to those very men who had upset his 
government, stormed his palace, and driven him forth an 
exile. In September, 1849, was published a fresh amnesty, 
granting free pardon to all who had taken part in the late 
revolution, with however some exceptions, which public 


justice evidently required ; among others of those who had 


enjoyed and abused the benefits of the late amnesty. In 
the same edict the Holy Father announced his intention of 
bestowing on the people important political reforms. 

Pius set out for Rome on the 4th of April; everywhere 
he was received with triumphant demonstrations, and 
nowhere more than in Rome itself. Mr. Maguire gives 
un animated description of the capital, now freed from 
this savage despotism, and rejoicing in the presence 


of her sovereign; but we cannot work ourselves up to 
much sympathy with this inconstant people, who had suf- 
fered a handful of designing men to drive them into 
excesses so fearful. We who live under a steady and 
undisturbed government can scarcely realize the difficulties 
experienced by the Holy Father on his return, or the 
confusion thrown into every branch of administration by 
one year of revolution. ‘The finances of the Papal States 
were found to be seriously embarrassed, and it is no small 
houour to the Pope that in a few years he should have so 
far succeeded in restoring them, that, as,Mr. Maguire 
says, the finances of the Pontifical government may now 
stund comparison with those of many prosperous European 
states. Want of space forbids us to give an account of 
the various and splendid public works set on foot by his 
Iloliness since his return to Rome, as well for the relief of 
the suffering as the embellishmeut of the city ; nor can we 
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give at length the history of his many charities. To those 
who would be glad to know in what manner our Holy 
Father spends his time, how unremittingly his every 
thought is given to the good of his subjects, we recom- 
mend a perusal of the book itself. Since the commence- 
ment of his pontificate Pius the Ninth has spent in works 
of charity the sum of 1,500,000 scudi; an immense sum 
when we consider that his private income is but 4,200 
scudi, or £1,000 a-year of English money, Almost the 
whole of this sum was sent to the Pope from all parts of 
Christendom during the time of his exile at Gaeta. ‘Truly 
the poor in Rome have reason to bless the Holy Father ; 
even the Englishman may pause in his invectives against 
the Papal government, when he learns that death by 
starvation is quite unknown in the Roman States, 

Mr. Maguire devotes some chapters to the many virtues 
of Pius the Ninth; most of these are well known to the 
world at large; no one, we believe, doubts the Holy 


father’s piety, charity, and gentleness; but he has also, 
piety, | y , 


on many oceasions, given evidence that these qualities 
are combined with heroic courage and presence of mind. 
When all Rome was thrown into the wildest terror and 
confusion during the prevalence of the cholera, the Holy 
Father publicly visited the hospital of San Spirito, and 
passing from bed to bed, blessed and consoled the suf- 
ferers. A few days later he again visited the cholera 


hospital of St. John Lateran, where one poor Jewish 


woman actually died in his arms. Again, when the floor- 
ing gave way in the hall of St. Agnes’s Monastery, and 
the Pope was thrown down with a great multitude of 
persons, his Holiness remained throughout the accident, 
not only composed, but cheerful. Nothing can exceed 
the zeal and vigilance displayed by the Pope in his con- 
tinual visits to the schools and hospitals in Rome ; these 
visits are always unannounced, and it may safely be said, 
that no abuse or irregularity ever escapes his watchful 
eye. His whole thoughts, indeed, are bent upon these 
objects; no human affection interferes between Pius and 
the public good. Though tenderly attached to his own 
family, he carefully avoids the least suspicion of nepotism. 
No member of his family holds any office in the Papal 
States, and his brothers and nephews are carefully 
warned not to expect preferment from his Holiness. No 
distinctions of race, or even of colour, influence the 
VOL XLIV.~No, LXXXVII, 17 
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Pope’s charity. Nothing can be more interesting than 
the account given of his interview with a negro woman, 
who sought to speak with him; indeed, the fact that at 
Rome all slaves become free, sufficiently shows how the 
Catholic Church regards the enslavement of the African 
race. It would be impossible, in a sketch like this, to 
describe at length the condition of the Roman schools, 
hospitals, and prisons, of which Mr. Maguire gives a very 
full and detailed account. The subject is peculiarly inter- 
esting from the many calumnies that have been put forth 
by Protestant writers. We earnestly recommend all who 
wish for information on these institutions to read for them- 
selves. Much has been said about the state of Roman 
prisons, but these are rapidly improving, and in estimat- 
ing their condition it is only fair to remember, with how 
many, and how great difficulties the Pope has had to con- 
tend. We in England, who may recal the state of our 
own prison discipline, not many years since, should have 
some consideration for the Holy Father, hampered as he 
has been, by the smallness of his resources, and the 
legacy of embarrassment bequeathed to him by the Revo- 
Intion. There are many most interesting chapters in 
Mr. Maguire’s book which we must pass over in silence, 
but we hope we have said enough. We could multiply 
extract upon extract, were we to give all that seems to us 
interesting, and worthy of record, but our space is limited. 
In particular we must refer to the account of the fine arts 
in Rome, and their promotion by the present Pope. No 
one, indeed, can show more care than he for the preserva- 
tion of the venerable monuments of antiquity. A deeper 
and still more stirring interest is excited in us by an 
enumeration of the Christian Churches in Rome, and by 
an eloquent description of St. Peter’s, that glory of the 
Christian world. Mr. Maguire merely touches on the 
labours of the Commission of Sacred Archeology, and 
the late discoveries made in the Catacombs; he is some- 
what more diffuse on the head of material progress in the 
Roman States; and indeed, in this practical age, it isa 
subject of paramount interest. Many who do rot care 
for pictures and statues, churches and inscriptions, will 
take interest in the establishment of railroads and gas. 
Railways have already been projected to connect Rome 
with the capitals of Naples and Tuscany, with the Medi- 
terranean and the Adriatic, <A line of railroad from 
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Rome to Ceprano is already partially finished, and the 
Neapolitans are at work at their end of the line, from 
Capua to Ceprano. In these works the Roman people 
take the deepest interest, and a considerable number of 
shares has been reserved for them at the Pope’s desire. 
Another striking improvement is the introduction of gas. 
Great difficulties were experienced at first in this under- 
taking, from the prejudices of the people, but at length a 
site was procured, on the Circus Maximus, the racing- 
ground of old Rome. Here the contractor, Mr. Shepherd, 
set energetically to work, and on the night of the sixth of 
January, 1854, the Corso was, for the first time, lighted 
up with gas. Great was the excitement of the people, 
great the satisfaction of the Pope. IJlis Holiness visited 
in person the gas works, and manifested his interest by his 
minute and intelligent enquiries, We think it is un- 
necessary to give further proofs of that love of progress, 
which all acknowledge, who know Pius the Ninth. In 
his concluding chapter, Mr. Maguire utters an indignant 
protest against the sympathy shown by England, or let us 
say, by some portion of the English press, for the revolu- 
tionary party in Italy. In this indignation we cannot but 
join. Let England lay aside her prejudices, and be just 
to the Holy Father. Of all countries in the world, she 
should be the last to withhold her encouragement from 
the zealous promoter of social progress and gradual en- 
lightenment. For our own part, great as has always been 
our love for Pope Pius the Ninth, we lay down this book 
with still greater veneration for his character. Long 
may the Roman people flourish under his beneficent sway, 
and long may the Christian world look up to a ruler who 
emulates by his virtues the greatest of the successors of 
St. Peter. 








NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


I.—History of the Life and Times of Edward Burke, by Thomas 
Macknight. London: Chapman and Lall, 1858, 


The debt of gratitude of the Catholic body to the 
memory of Burke as the first champion of Toleration and 
Emancipation is so great, that they must of necessity hail 
with satisfaction any effort to elucidate his character and 
illustrate the progress of his career. The work before us 
extends only to the termination of his short official period 
on the death of Lord Rockingham, but comprises those 
portions which are to us of the greatest interest ; we shall 
however wait for the conclusion of the work before we make 
it the subject of a lengthened notice. But we cannot now 
refrain from demurring to the assertion (Pref. p. vi.) that 
the, political life of Burke has hitherto not been even 
faintly sketched. We feel confident that no political 
career has ever been more fully developed or more duly 
appreciated. We have to thank the writer for bring- 
ing forward numerous traits of the deepest interest, and 
especially his extraordinary kindness to the Armenian 
Emin, p. 80, vol. i., to Barry the Painter, and others; anda 
remarkable use has been made of the Annual Registers, 
which contain abundant evidence of the fairness and clear- 
ness of the political and other views of Burke before he 
commenced his parliamentary career. This writer has 
failed to convince himself that true eulogy consists in 
stating facts, and not in uttering praises. His book is 
stuffed with longwinded showman-like Iaudations to an 
extent which form a serious portion of the text, and which 
are wholly unnecessary for the judicious reader, and do 
injury with one who is suspicious. We must also protest 
against a great deal of verbose and obscure complication 
of phraseology, which terribly mars the effect of a work of 
which every line ought to be, and easily might be, as 
pleasing in its style as it is interesting in its narrative. Of 
the former defect we will not offer specimens, as they may 
be found in almost every narrative of a speech or pr oceed- 
ing; of the latter we will quote p. 535, vol. ii. ‘* He spent 
one pleasant day at Sir Joshua’ 8.........There a young 
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authoress, whose novel of Evelina, she had been made 
happy on being told that he had_sat up all night reading, 
was introduced to her,’ &c. We refer to these defects in 
the hope of their avoidance in future, and of their correc- 
tion in a second edition, at which we trust the author will 
arrive. 


II.—A Protestant Converted to Catholicity by her Bible and Prayer- 
Book. Fifth Edition, Richardson and Son, London, Derby, and 
Dublin. 


There is probably no better way of removing Protestant 
prejudice than by shewing its inconsistency. If Angli- 
cans were sufficiently sincere, and realised the words of 
their own Church, they would certainly become Catholics ; 
and we have had sufficient proof that this result necessarily 
follows from religions earnestness and sincerity. ‘The 
Anglican Prayer-book is undoubtedly valuable as a step- 
ping-stone to the Catholic Church; and it contains, not 
the germ merely, but much of the substance of Catholicity , 
being (as is well known) a compilation from the Missal 
and Breviary. The highest school of Anglicans profess 
to find in the Prayer-book, all the Catholic ductrines, 
with the single exception of the Papal Supremacy, and 
even it is now partially admitted in theory. It has three 
out of the four Catholic creeds, not one of which can be 
consistently repeated in any Protestant communion, or 
with a due regard to the meaning of words. There can 
be nothing real or practical 1 in such articles as “ the Holy 
Catholic Church” and “the Communion of Saints,’ 
when repeated by Protestant lips; and many Anglicans 
have felé this in reciting the old creeds. It is, however, 
a happy inconsistency which has retained them, for they 
at least serve as finger-posts to the true Church, besides 
tending to preserve some little dogmatic teaching, even 
amongst Protestants. It would be a mistaken policy, 
therefore, which would seek to deprive them of these por- 
tions of Catholic truth, on the ground of their being incon- 
sistent with the Protestant profession. ‘There are worse 
evils than inconsistency ; and in the present case it may 
be made subservient to good purposes, and tend to open 
the minds of religious pod win to the unreality and 
danger of their position, even as judged by their own 
formularies. 


“ 
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In the little volume before us, the authoress shows that 
the Prayer-book, no less than the Bible, points to the 
Catholic Church, and proves that submission to her 
authority is a plain Christian duty. There is no neces- 
sity for subjecting the little volume to a severe literary 
criticism. That it has done good we can well believe, 
and it has already multiplied its editions. The authoress 
was received into the Church by Bishop Gillis a few years 
ago, and she was so struck with the arguments in favour 
of Catholicity which are afforded by the Anglican Bible’ 
and Prayer-book, that she was induced to draw attention 
to the subject, and to publish the popular work which we 
have now the pleasure of recommending. 


III.—On Consumption ; its Nature, Symptoms, and Treatment. By 
Richard Payne Cotton, M.D. Second Edition. London: 
Churchill, 1858. 


We wish to express an especial and emphatic approval 
of this work. Ina science, the end of which is the pre- 
servation of health, and prolongation of life, the immense 
importance is brought practically home to us of patient 
and trustworthy progress, free from rash empiricism on 
the one hand, and the still more injurious extreme of 
ignorance on the other. There is a class of men, of a 
high order of intellect, who are of indispensable service in 
helping on the discoveries of science, medical science 
included, but who are not so well fitted for practice. The 
vivid imagination and quick intentions of these men, are 


apt to arrive at conclusions with a hop, skip and a jump, 


impatient of the safer toil of those whom they leave test- 
ing and exploring behind. Such men must run the risk 
of missing links which may have been essential to the 
correctness of their final inferences, and whose omission 
therefore is fatal to their truth. . 

The opposite error of ignorance is, however, the most 
common in the science of medicine, as it is the most fatal. 
We fear that not a few practitioners, 1n this country, are 


deficient in capacity, and scientific knowledge ; and with 
such men it is possible that more lives may be sacrificed 
than healths preserved. 

From both these extremes Dr. Cotton’s work is entirely 
free. He isa skilful chemist, thoroughly learned in his 
science, and eminently practical. By way of illustra- 
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tion we cannot do better than quote his preface to the 
first edition of his work. 

“In order that the reader of the following pages may not be 
disappointed with their contents, it is necessary to observe that 
they are not intended to introduce any newly discovered ‘cure for 
consumption,’ or to advance any speculative theory as to the origin 
of tubercular diseases; but, to present a practical exposition of 
phthisis, derived from personal observation. 

“It is too much the custom, in treating of medical subjects, to 
indulge in theoretical discussion rather than in practical deduction ; 
and thus to lose sight of that great end, the cure of disease, with- 
out which our art is a fruitless one. Chemistry and the micro- 
scope, have certainly increased, in a remarkable manner, our know- 
ledge of morbid conditions ; but there is much in phthisis, as well 
as in other diseases, which neither the one nor the other can 
unravel; and hence it is that when either of them is made the 
foundation of some ingenious hypothesis, which is afterwards to 
serve as a guide to medical practice, its use is misdirected and its 
service questionable. 

*‘ Nothing but a comprehensive and practical view of any diseased 
action, will ever enable us to gain such a knowledge of its nature 
as will lead either to its prevention or proper treatment. And since 
I have a peculiarly favourable opportunity of observing a particular 
malady—that of consumption, in which too many have a more or 
less direct and painful interest, it has seemed to me that its de- 
scription upon such a principle, might not be altogether unprofitable, 
and might serve, in some measure, to check those empirical, 
deceptive, and even dangerous doctrines which are now so frequently 
appearing in reference to that disease.” 

We can bear testimony that the professions made in this 
preface, are faithfully and ably carried out in the work 
itself; for which reason, taken in connexion with those 
we have advanced above, we should be glad to find that it 
has an extensive circulation. ; 

The startling prevalence of this complaint, makes a 
scientific and practical comprehension of it additionally 
momentous. 

“Few persons are aware,” says Dr. Cotton, ‘of the mortality 
from this one disease. In England and Wales there were, during 
the year 1855, no less than 52,289 deaths from consumption, The 


population, during the same year, was estimated at 18,786,914; 
and the deaths, from all causes, amounted to 425,703.* Oue per- 





* For these statements (not hitherto published), I am indebted to 
the kind intention both of the Registrar-General, and Dr. Farr. 
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son, therefore, ia every 359 fell, during that year, a victim to this 
disease ; and the deaths from consumption amounted to nearly one 
eighth of the total number of deaths. It may be stated that, in 
England and Wales, more than 143 persons die daily of cousump- 
tion, being very nearly at the rate of six deaths in every hour, or 


oue in every ten minutes.” 


There are several points treated of in this work on which, 
if our limits had admitted of it, we should have been glad 
to say a word or two. One conclusion of the learned 
author has somewhat taken us by surprise, namely, his 
identification of the disease of ‘* phthisis’’ with that of 
scrofula. 

His chapters on “the chief agents employed in the 
treatment of consumption,’ and “the domestic treat- 
ment of consumption,’ are very interesting and useful, 
But in discouraging the practice of Peg nen con- 
sumptive patients to try the effect of “foreign resi- 
dence,” (pp. 241-61) we think he underr: oe the beneficial 
effects of a total change of manners, customs, features of 
country and men, in short, sheer novelty and change, 
which, at once, in occupying the mind, and in the zest 
and pleasure they afford, are far more beneficial to the 


highly organized being of man, than any mere change of 
atmospheric pressure. 


IV.—The Religion of St. Augustine, consisting of upwards of one 
hundred extracts from the writings of that Father. London, 
Dublin, and Derby, Richardson and Son. 


This valuable and useful publication deserves a wide 
‘ ; : and 
circulation. ‘The name of St. Augustine is so well known 
and respected that even the dissenters have published 
extracts from his works, and he is especially esteemed by 
the High-Church schools in the establishment. The 
author therefore has done good service in publishing 
extracts from the Saint, with references, and in a cheap 
and convenient form, on the various points of Protestant 
controversy ; and no one who candidly considers these 


proofs can fail to recognize the Catholicity of St. Augustine. 


V.—The Children’s Bower, or, What You Will. By Kenelm Henry 
Digby. London: Longman, Brown and Co., 1858. 


We welcome with mingled pleasure and pain another 
work from the gifted author of the Mores Catholici. We 
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say, with pain, for this tribute to the beauty and the grace 
of childhood has been wrung from the heart of the author, 
by affliction, by sorrow for the loss of children such as few 
parents are honoured to possess:—such as none should 
possess, without an especial resignation of them to the 
Divine Will. We need not scruple to allude to this 
domestic calamity ; the author himself avers, that to pre- 
serve the memories of his boys, to relieve his own heart 
under its crushing weight of sorrow, have been, in part, his 
inducement for writing this little work, which may be con- 
sidered as a commentary upon the meaning of our Lord, 
when taking a little child, He said, ‘‘ Of such should be 
the kingdom of leaven.’’ Upon the merits of the book 
we will not enlarge, as we have so often endeavoured to 
convey our impression of the beauty of Mr. Digby’s works, 
and of their peculiar style ;—for it is exceedingly peculiar. 
There are works more generally suitable, and therefore of 
more general utility ; but such as they are, we believe that 
neither our own, nor any other literature contains any 
similar to those of this author; they are not of the com- 
mon order of things which he professes to venerate— 
**common’’—he calls them. To take the type of the heroic 
character, to show forth its characteristic simplicity which 
springs from a deep root, humility arising from Christian 
grace, the magnanimity of natural gentlemanhood, the 
kindness of a generous heart; and to oppose these in 
strong contrast to the wisdom of this world, whatever may 
be the form which it assumes, has been the plan of edifi- 
cation steadily pursued by this author. In the ages of 
chivalry, in the ages of faith, in those whom Divine Grace 
calls to the truth through different roads, in the humble 
followers of ordinary natural virtue, and now in the 
** Children’s Bower ;’’ he has shown us different aspects 
of the same character upheld by testimony, and exempli- 
fied by instances from every age and nation; a mode of 
illustration, which, without the logic, attains to all the 
weight and persuasiveness of the most cogent argument. 
Much of all this we believe we have said before in our 
attempts to make our readers partakers of the pleasure 
we have ourselves experienced from Mr. Digby’s writings. 
This slight sketch was only needed, to show how the work 
before us connects itself with the preceding series. ‘The 
** Children’s Bower’’ has, however, merits and demerits 
of its own, to which we must more particularly allude. 
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Let us observe, then, that where such exuberant fancy is 
employed to illustrate a thought, or we might say more 
properly, a principle—that principle should in itself be 
simply and sincerely true, able to bear the test of the 
various lights which are thrown upon it. Butin adopting 
childhood as the type of human excellence, the author has 
given way to an exaggeration which we do not think 
admissible even in the widest scope of poetic licence. 
“Children and the young,” he says, “are great in the constant 
practice of truth, of equity, of charity, of shame, of modesty, of 
disinterestedness, of probity; they are great in the order of virtues 
which form the bond of society, the charm of friendship, the union 
of families, the peace of the world; they are not great in the plan 
of a mind and heart limited to the fugitive prosperities of this 
rapid instant which we call human life ; not great in the order of 
reason, obscured and narrowed by cupidity, but they are great in 
the plan of a mind and heart taught to have no fears and hopes, but 
such as are for eternity ; they are great, that is to say, in the 
order of reason, enlightened and ennobled by faith, or to express 
it in the highest, without losing aught of natural beauty and 
natural grace, they are great in the order of religion.’’—p. 79, 


vol. I. 


» We could multiply such quotations ; nay, let us give the 
heads of the chapters ; let it be conceded that from chil- 
dren we may take lessons of innocence, simplicity, joyful- 
ness, love of nature, love of mankind, engaging manners ; 
but to the “ Bower’’ also, we are referred for charity, 
faith, catholicity, the art of conversation, courage, intel- 
lectual lessons, wisdom, aptitude for grave thoughts, 
resignation to suffering, and in fine, the way of a happy 
death. Now, no delicacy in the management of the sub- 
ject, can prevent such exaggeration as this from intruding 
itself continually upon the mind of the reader. ‘‘ The 
child is father to the man,” who that knows children 
generally, does not recognize this? and that the germ ot 
every vice, as well as of every virtue, is to be traced dis- 
tinct and active in these small people. That many charms 
aud many qualities, the simple conditions of that helpless 
state, become virtues when adopted by willing humility, 
no Christian can deny; still, to represent childhood as 
the type, the perfection of humanity, involves a graver 
error than we can pause to discuss, or than assuredly 
the author ever contemplated. Moreover, this idea of a 
moral blight of a hope evermore unfulfilled, a promise 
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evermore broken, is unsatisfactory both to reason and 
taste. The children to whom the author has consecrated 
this work, and whom he has enshrined in his heart, were 
highly favoured by nature, highly favoured by circum- 
stances, early matured by divine grace from heaven, 
which was so soon to reclaim them; it is not wonderful 
then that the father should adopt them as the types and 
representatives of childhood and youth; but his error is 
almost compensated by the beauty with which these cha- 
racters are delineated, the deep feeling which takes so 
many touching expressions, and the pathos which affects 
us to tears of sympathy. We seem to have personally 
known the charming child, the noble youth, whose memory 
will be preserved in these pages: and whose early death 
must be mourned over, not by their friends and parents 
alone. It is a loss to Catholic society. 


VI.—The Spirit of the Holy Child Jesus, or Christian Childhood ; 
with various Considerations, Practices, and Meditations, in 
honour of the Holy Child Jesus. Richardson and Son, London, 
Dublin, and Derby. 


This is a translation from the French, and is creditably 
executed. ‘The author of this little work is M. Blanlo, a 
pious professor of St. Sulpice, who laboured there two 
centuries ago. Many of these continental works of piety 
are well deserving of an English circulation, and the pre- 
sent is a good illustration. The various mysteries of the 
Holy Infancy are beautifully drawn out, and the volume 
is admirably suited for the opening of the Christian year. 


Vil—-The Timely Retreat, or a Year in Bengal before the Mutinies. 
By two Sisters. In 2 vols. London: Bentley. 


These volumes, which would have possessed little 
interest if published a year ago, cannot fail now to arrest 
attention. ‘‘ The year before the Mutinies,”’ a year to be 
‘emember ed and to be di ated from for centuries to come. 

we “* Timely Retreat’’ is a true commentary on the state 
of Taide a as it was when ruin and dismay fell suddenly upon 
it ;—a land which two young ladies, full of high spirits and 
love of adventure, think it great fun to run over and visit 
for a year and back again; and for their residence therein 


the most important requisites are half a hundred dresses, 
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with bonnets and knicknacks in profusion, from the spoils 
of the Paris Exhibition. 


Melancholy, indeed, has it become to read how our 
fellow-countrymen passed their time on the very brink 
of the volcano. The perfect security, the reckless gaiety, 
the firm conviction that India and its people existed 
only for their benefit and pleasure, are truly depicted in 
these light-hearted pages. ‘The idea of responsibility 
towards the crowds of human beings who filled their luxu- 
riant houses, to minister to their slightest whim, never 
seems to have crossed their minds. Might, and not right, 
was the European motto applied tothe Hindoo; what won- 
der then if he learnt to apply the lesson in his turn? The 
following will illustrate our meaning. ‘‘ The moment you 
have beyond a doubt established your superiority, and 
shown him (the native) you mean to be obeyed, however 
rude he may have been a moment before, he becomes 
instantly cringingly polite, and appears to feel a positive 
pleasure in being tyrannized over.” To us, enlightened 
as we have been by the history of the mutinies, these 
volumes appear full of traces of what was at hand, but 
which the fair writers wholly failed to interpret. 

Providentially they were induced to resist the persua- 
sions of friends, and returned home at the end of the year, 

** ready for the London season,”’ leaving their gay com- 
panions behind to encounter torture and “death ia its most 
appaling forms. 

These volumes are pleasantly written, though without 
much care, and rather spun out; but are well worth a 
perusal, 


ERRATA. 
Page 44, line 24, omit “when the said laymen must have been upwards of a hundred years old.” 
Page 53, line 12, for “ Robert of Anjou,” read “ Charles of Valvis,” and ling 13, oust the words, * the 
kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, and.” 
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